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PREFACE. 


As a dialogue almost of necessity precludes a sys- 
tematic treatment of the opinions with which it is 
dealing, some synthetical account of the doctrines 
of the Brahmans may appear to be a desideratum 
in the present volume. It was, indeed, a part of 
my original design to have attempted something of 
the kind, until upon further thoughts 1 was induced 
to abandon this attempt. The complicated nature 
of the Indian systems prevents their being handied 
cursorily ; and the translation of the Vishnu Pu- 
rana, with the valuable notes attached to it, has 
rendered them no longer inaccessible to those who 
wish to see further into them. The references and 
quotations, and glossary, which are found in this 


volume, will, it is hoped, make it sufficiently in- 
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telligible to the general reader, if only he be willing 
to bestow a proper amount of thought upon subjects 


unavoidably intricate. 


As there are not wanting indications of the exist- 
ence of pantheistic tendencies in England as_ well 
as elsewhere, the conflict here attempted to be 
exhibited between a pantheistic system and the 
Christian one may, perhaps, be not altogether use- 
less in this country. The reader will, however, re- 
member, that the book is designed chiefly for India. 
To explain the Christian system where it clashes 
with the Brahmanical, and to put together such 
matter as might be useful to Indian Clergy in 
dealing with heathens, have been my chief objects. 
These objects are, it is hoped, in accordance with 
the purposes for which the prize was offered, if the 
whole of those purposes be inadequately met owing 


to deficiencies upon my part. 


The passages quoted are given, for the most part, 
in the originals, as being more satisfactory to those 
capable of forming a judgment upon the subjects 
they treat of, than in a translation. Partial know- 


ledge or inadvertency, or strong prepossessions, may 
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make one misrepresent, in a translation, the sense 
of the original; for which reason also it is more 
satisfactory to the author, as well as the reader, te 


give the originals. 


Much else might have been expected to be found 
here, which is purposely omitted. For instance, 
there is no statement of what the Christian system 
is, or how its evidences may be best studied, or how 
far it may accommodate itself to heathen systems 
by remoulding their existing rites; all which, though 
very important, cannot be done with conciseness, as 
any one who has considered the subjects at all 
patiently, will be fully aware. One reason for 
omitting such subjects is, because there would evi- 
dently be a want of delicacy in treating of them 
before heathens. Christianity must win upon men, 
as Christ did, by veiling its majesty before it re- 
veals it. Men of retiring and devotional habits 
must first attract that majesty to themselves, and 
then it will draw to them others, upon whom an 
ostentatious display of knowledge would not have 


exercised any really beneficial influence. 


The Notes and Illustrations (it should be re- 
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marked) have been added since the Lssay was sent 
in; the references only, and not the whole of them, 


existed in the copy sent to the Examiners. 


It would be wrong to conclude this preface with- 
out expressing my gratitude to friends, to whose 
assistance I feel that I owe much; and though one 
is always bound to be fearful of making others seem 
responsible for one’s own errors, I cannot do else 
than publicly acknowledge the very great obligations 
this work is under to Professor Wilson, and to the 
Rev. C. Marriott, of Oriel College. 


Exeter College, June 20, 1843. 
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ON THE SOURCE OF REVEALED KNOWLEDGE. 
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ESSAY ON THE CONVERSION, 
SC. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


LaurENCE. [ have long wished to talk over things 
which have struck me in my travels, most excellent 
Brahman, with some one versed in your literature. 

Ra‘pHa KANT. In what part has your excellency 
been ? 

Laur. In the North, among the hills of Cashmere, 
and the mountains of the Himalaya, whence they say 
that Gotama and other wise men of old came. 

Rap. It is generally thought that it was by the 
river Saraswati, in the Panjab, that the schools of the 
learned seers of old were frequented, and the Saras- 
wata tribe of Brahmans, even to this day, are in high 
honour. 

Laur. And the source of the Saraswati is not so 
far from the foot of the Himalaya mountains; and 
if the stream of wisdom could not flow through them, 
it may have flowed along them, and sheltered itself 
under them. It may be that, as I said, the country 
of Cashmere was once the nurse of wisdom, where 
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the gentleness of the climate, and the clearly visible 
Surya, invited men to contemplation. 

Rap. So it may have been. But what leads you 
to say so? 

Laur. It seems that at an early period the wisdom 
of your ancestors was renowned in the North, and 
in the West (1); and that the systems of philosophy 
in Persia were not native to that country, but came 
into it from India. Now the North of India would 
be more favourable to the transmission of knowledge 
into these parts than any more southern part, so that 
there may have been an early intercourse between 
India and parts north of the Himalaya. 

Rav. That is possible. 

Laur. Do you suppose that the knowledge of 
those ancient sages, who were masters even of the 
Persians, was of their own discovering, or that they 
had it from some other source ? 

Rav. They are believed by all the schools, Mi- 
mansa and Nyaya, Sankhya and Vedanta, to have 
had it by inspiration from Iswara; though he may 
have employed different Munis as instruments in 
transmitting that knowledge. 

Laur. I see you are looking at things in a far 
deeper light than I was contemplating at the time ; 
though I know how widely it was believed in the 
Kast, that man cannot arrive at knowledge save by 
assistance (2) from the higher powers: yet, at the 
time, I was thinking of the outward means, which 
we see. 
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Rav. Of old it was counted that the mind was 
influenced by Iswara, and that the senses were not 
needed in order to arrive at divine knowledge. 

Laur. Yet surely ‘it may, consistently with this, 
be allowed, that Iswara did use the senses in con- 
veying divine knowledge to some, at least. 

Rap. You make me afraid that I shall not learn 
things from you that I wished to have learned, seeing 
you cannot conceive inspiration to go on without the 
senses: and the sage Vishnu-serma says (3), that 
where there is a close union with the senses, there 
ambrosia itself is poison. 

Laur. I wish you not to misunderstand me. All 
which I have said is, that to some, at least, divine 
knowledge was conveyed not without the aid of the 
senses. If, for instance, I were to read the Vedas, 
or the Manava-dharma-sastra, and find in it traces of 
divine wisdom, I should attain to the end of that 
knowledge by my mind, though not without the aid 
of one sense—that of seeing: my eyes would help 
me. 

Rap. Yet still I think the wise men that were of 
old got knowledge without the aid of the senses. 

Laur. As we seem not to be able to agree upon 
this, Radhakant, let us consider it. Mind is well 
called Mahat, since it is the great thing in arriving 
at knowledge; yet surely the senses are of use also. 
If we go by what we see around us in the case of 
mortals now existing, you will assuredly allow that 
this is clearly the case. 
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Rav. Certainly. Since on the Karma-mimansa the 
commentator (4) well says that none of all the ways 
of knowledge is sufficient without oral tradition ; and 
this oral tradition may be either human, as is a just 
sentiment, or divine, as is a text of the Vedas. 

Laur. Then we are agreed as to the mode by 
which existing human beings arrive at knowledge; 
namely, by something in which the senses are made 
use of. 

Rap. That is no difficulty for me to admit. - 

Laur. And if this be so, we allow of one of our 


senses, that it is useful towards the acquisition of di- 


vine knowledge; and this sense is that of hearing. 
Now let us consider whether another of our senses is 
not useful to us for the same end; I mean the sense 
of seeing. 

Rap. Certainly it is. When the unregenerate sees 
Surya in the lordliness of his might, his sight may 
lead his mind on by degrees till he comes to under- 
stand how Brahma shines in the souls of devout 
Dwijas. 

Laur. A great Western philosopher, Plato by 
name, taught a doctrine much like that; for he held, 
as the Vedas teach(5), that what the sun and light are 
for this visible world, the highest good and truth is 
for the spiritual and invisible world ; but that the one, 
which the eyes saw, would not be of any great use, 
unless the sun, which the mind saw, shined also; and 
that (6) as the eyes might be closed, so the mind might 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a season; but that 
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it was the two together, which enabled men to see. 
And our books teach, that the things which are seen 
helped men to understand the things which are not 
seen. 

Rap. So indeed they taught as our sages taught! 
Glory to Ganés'a, who in all the world teaches the 
wise the same truths! 

Laur. Now if this be so,—if, indeed, the outward 
sun helps men to learn of the inward sun, it will 
follow that either men immediately, and by them- 
selves, are led by the sight of the outward to think 
of the inward, in which case the sense of sight 
alone is employed: or else, that there was some 
widely spread tradition, which induced men to hold 
that the outward sun was meant to be a semblance 
of the inward sun, and that the sight of this outward 
sun served only to keep the memory alive to a know- 
ledge of the inward sun; and knowledge, in this 
case, would be conveyed to the mind by another 
sense—viz. by that of hearing; still it would be con- 
veyed by the sense. Mortals such as we know of, 
do not come to divine knowledge without the senses, 
so far as this instance will go. And I think, Radha- 
kant, that I can give further reason for thinking that 
this knowledge of a sun of wisdom in the world un- 
seen did come by this last means to be spread over 
the world. 

Rav. How is that ? 

Laur. Plato, the philosopher of whom I spoke, 
was a Greek; and not being so bigotted as most of 
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his nation, tells the Greeks plainly(7) that they were 
mere children in knowledge. Now he is himself 
generally believed to have picked up sundry frag- 
ments of knowledge which came from the East, in 
the course of his travels; and he lived long after the 
Vedas were written down by Vyasa. So that it is 
not unlikely that this doctrine of a sun of wisdom 
had spread by that time far enough for him to have 
heard of it. Hence, from whatever source the Vedas 
derived it, he may have heard it in some nation, 
which had it from them (as in Persia, for instance) ; 
in which case the sense of hearing would have been 
made use of to convey this important piece of know- 
ledge, concerning the unseen world, into the West ; 
and the sense of sight to have it kept in memory 
amongst the Greeks, whom he so justly and humbly 
calls mere children in true philosophy. 

Rap. But are there any other instances in which 
there is a similarity between our philosophy and his. 

Laur. Yes; several. The doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis doubtless came to them from your fathers, 
though not immediately; and although I am now 
bent on more serious conversation with you, I may 
state, in a general way, that there seems to be a large 
number of points in which they derived their doc- 
trine from India. Things are scattered up and down 
in their poets and philosophers, which leave a strong 
impression upon the mind, when once one knows a 
little of the Indian doctrines, that the Yavanas of 
those parts were a most uninventive nation, who 
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treasured up fragments of barbarian philosophy, and 
were indebted to foreigners for all they knew of the 
things of the unseen world. This, at least, is what 
early Christian writers always considered; and one 
great reason why I think so is, because when one 
knows more of your systems, particular things can 
be accounted for in theirs; and the drift and bearing 
of them can be cleared up. But supposing this were 
only a fancy, it would serve to illustrate the subject 
in hand; which is, to show how the knowledge of 
unseen things is conveyed by hearing. “Faith is the 
evidence of things not seen,” according to our books; 
and “faith,” they also say, “comes by hearing.” From 
which I argue, that the Lord does make use of the 
senses in conveying His revelations to man, whatever 
other means He uses in conjunction with them. 

Rap. You mean to say, He uses them in trans- 
mitting the revelations to others, after they have been 
once made. 

Laur. Well: state it so if you think fit. So far 
as the question is concerned, as to whether the senses 
are used in conveying divine knowledge, 1t comes to 
the same thing whichever way you state it. Since 
what I would show you is, that as matter of fact, so 
far as experience (whether recorded by history or by 
our own memory) will lead us, the senses are made 
use of in conveying religious knowledge. Such 
knowledge, when first transmitted to any nation, 1s 
as new and as important to that nation as though it 
were fresh revelation. And J am not at all denying, 
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that in order to such a transmission being effectual, 
an influence of the divine Prasada on the minds of 
men, cotemporaneous with the influence of the 
things transmitted to the senses, is absolutely neces- 
sary. What I am here asserting is, that in all cases 
to which actual experience reaches, the latter (viz. 
the external influence of the senses,) has been used, 
whatever other invisible means were employed at the 
same time. And if this be the case in all instances 
coming under our experience, it begets a presumption 
that it was the case with instances not under our ex- 
perience, which presumption we ought to be guided 
by, until we have some other presumption stronger 
than it, and better evidenced, to oppose to it. 

Rap. Would you, then, have me give up as false, 
the idea that any truth is revealed immediately from 
Brahma, and yet assert for yourself that the law of 
Moses, for instance, came by immediate revelation ¢ 

Laur. That shall be discussed by and by: at 
present I wish to explain further the meaning of 
what I have said, lest it should leave in your mind 
a wrong impression as to the amount of influence I 
intended to ascribe to the senses in the transmission 
of religious truth. And by the transmission of it, I 
mean here the conveyance of it to one being from 
another, whether this being be man or God. And I 
was disposed to assert, that we do not know of any 
revelation directly from Him in that sense and 
manner, that the use of external means operating 
on the senses is discarded altogether. At some 
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period or other during the existence of a man to 
whom revelations have been made, he has been 
formed and trained for it by such external means, 
whether precisely at the same time or not. 

Rap. At some period of their existence! Then 
do you allow that there have been different periods 
during which the same soul has animated different 
bodies ? 

Laur. No. I was using the word period in a 
different way, to apply to the earlier stage of a man’s 
present life; but you have suggested what will serve 
me as an illustration of what I was about to tell you. 
Observe only, that it is but as an illustration that I 
use it. If I do not err, your Pandits thought that 
the seeds of all knowledge were planted in us during 
a state of pre-existence. 

Rap. Yes; and it is impossible to prove that they 
were not. 

Laur. It is equally impossible to prove that they 
were. I grant that some philosophers (8) in the 
West may have thought that they could prove that 
there had been such states of pre-existence. And 
it does not seem incredible that the present system 
of the world should possibly be the consequence of 
somewhat past, of which we are totally ignorant (9). 
But to assert that our souls existed in that system, 
or those systems, which preceded and possibly gave 
rise to the present system, is quite another matter, 
and one not nearly so probable. And therefore, if in- 
stead of first imagining a theory, such as to account for 
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our present knowledge, and then asserting that such 
a theory is true, because either it does account for it, 
or we think it does, if instead of this, we confine 
ourselves to that small portion of our existence, with 
which we are actually acquainted (10) by experience, 
we shall find that even assuming the existence of 
those seeds of knowledge to be ever so clearly de- 
monstrated, still they are not made available to us 
without the use of the senses. 

Rap. That would seem true enough in regard to 
common knowledge; but I was thinking of extraor- 
dinary information, such as Brahma gave to Vyasa, 
Manu, and Valmiki. 

Laur. And what I wished to understand was, 
whether we had any absolutely certain information 
that he did dispense wholly with the senses, in so 
enlightening them, or at least in forming them to be 
fit vehicles for such information. And as I had been 
informed that the Vedas were of too ancient a date 
for us to know anything certain about the mode in 
which they were given to the sage Vyasa; and as, 
moreover, I am told that Vyasa, however divinely 
guided in the work, was yet but the compiler and 
arranger of existing revelations, and the Vedas them- 
selves appeal to the ancients before them (11), it 
seemed, that as we had no certain knowledge as to 
the mode of their formation, we must argue from 
what we know, as Gotama allows we may, to what 
we do not know. In the conveyance, then, of re- 
ligious knowledge in that part of the government of 
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Iswara with which experience makes us acquainted, 
we find that the senses are made use of; the pre- 
sumption therefore is, that they were used in the 
conveyance of it, in the earlier stages of his govern- 
ment, which we are acquainted with, not by ex- 
perience, but by tradition only. And this tradition, 
so far from being opposed to that presumption, con- 
firms it; for the arranging of actually existing reve- 
lations implies that the arranger had heard or seen 
them—i. e. that he received them through the me- 
dium of the senses from something earlier ? 

Rap. This seems a strange view for a believer in 
revelation to take. Explain to me further, whether 
you think all revealed knowledge comes by the 
senses ? 

Laur. I fear you are altogether mistaking the 
drift of myremarks. Ido not at all deny the abso- 
lute necessity of an inward and invisible grace work- 
ing along with an outward and visible, or audible 
means. All that I insist upon is, that so far as we 
know, the senses are necessary to the attainment of 
divine knowledge. I do not say that at any given 
time the outward and inward means must necessarily 
co-exist, or otherwise no revelation can take place; 
but what I say is this, that so far as I know, no man 
ever existed, to whom revelations were made, who 
was not fitted for the reception of them during some 
period of his existence, by means of information con- 
veyed through the senses (12). And I do think it a 
thing of the most immense importance to keep very 
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distinctly before us the very great use which Iswara 
makes of the senses, in conveying all knowledge to 
us, however shallow and unsatisfactory it be to assert 
that they are the only means. 

Rap. I cannot altogether take in what you mean. 
Our sages have mostly taught that the objects of 
our senses are unreal, and mere semblance. 

Laur. However, they also teach that the Brahma- 
chari must hear the instructions of his Guru; so that 
whatever theory you hold about the senses, he cannot 
go one step towards the fourth degree without the 
use of the senses. But suppose we descend awhile 
from sacred knowledge, and see whether the instances 
of ordinary knowledge will not serve to make what 
IT mean much plainer. Are there not, then, sundry 
arts which render life more comfortable to us ? 

Rav. Certainly. 

Laur. And when we look at these arts we find 
that improvements have taken place in them, in the 
course of time. But the steps in them already made 
are something outward and visible, and the skill which 
avails itself of these existing inventions is something 
internal. And the existing inventions often he hid, 
for a long time, until some clever person lays hold of 
them, and turns them to account. Crude inventions 
are like the actions of a hero unsung by the poet; 
but when the bard comes to them, then they become 
glorious, and useful to mortals. Still, had the actions 
not been wrought, the strain might never have en- 
tered the mind of the bard. And when we look to 
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the first inventors of these arts, we find they were 
beholden to outward and visible things; yet we do 
not deny them to be inspired, or guided by heaven 
in their inventions, because we assert that they were 
assisted by outward things. Whoever among you 
imagined that Nareda was not guided by Brahma in 
the invention of the Vina, because the gourd and 
other objects of sense were necessary in order to that 
invention? Those objects of sense could not alone 
put it into his mind, though they were necessary in 
order to his achieving the invention. And possibly 
it was not the eye only seeing the gourd, but'the ear 
also hearing the wind blowing where it listeth, which 
suggested it to his mind. So that to assert the use 
of the senses is not to deny the absolute necessity 
of something more than the senses—as this instance 
will show, whether you consider this to be a case of 
common or of sacred knowledge. 

Rap. In what you say of wind blowing where it 
listeth, you imply that the wind has a will, and so 
may have spoken (so to call it) to Nareda. 

Laur. That you may call it if you please; but you 
still imply the uses of senses intervening. And let 
me just mention here how, in saying that the wind 
has a will, I did so purposely, because it seems to 
fall in with your way of thought to represent it so. 
Even if I thought such a representation of no 1m- 
portance whatever myself, I hope you will see how 
proper it is for me to try to enter into your ways of 
thinking, and to notice things which tally with them 
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in the Christian system, though perhaps not much 
insisted on by that system. Things seem to have 
been inserted in that revelation which should accom- 
modate themselves to the different ways of thinking 
which different minds have, so that it becomes “all 
things to all men,” in those points which are not 
fundamental. And I mention this here, that we may 
not digress over-much to things foreign to the sub- 
jects, concerning which I hope we may go on con- 
versing. What I wished you then to allow was, that 
in arts of life, discoveries, or revelations (call them 
which you please), do not go on without the aid of 
sense. 

Rap. Now I see, that so far you are not asserting 
sense to be the originator of all knowledge. 

Laur. So far from asserting that, you see that the 
view I take even of the common arts is, that no im- 
provement goes on, even in them, without the aid of 
something internal, above and beyond the senses, 
although things beneath the senses are used in order 
to arriving at such improvements. So that I agree 
thus far with your sages in representing even these 
as the fruits of inspiration. 

Rap. You would have me, then, conclude that a 
belief in the agency of an invisible Being is not 
subverted by your view of the importance of the 
senses ; but that a closer examination of things which 
seemingly are the mere product of sense, at first 
sight, shows that even there sense will not account 
for the whole of the discovery. 
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Laur. You quite comprehend my meaning how. 
Let us take mone laa about i ees 
in the 
iiesition such, that it shall bring us back to ilies 
discoveries of the Divine Will which make our future 
life also happier. The arts, then, seem to have 
existed in different degrees of perfection in different 
nations. E. g. musical instruments (13) were mostly 
invented in Asia, and retained Asiatic names, even 
after they had passed into Europe. And supposing we 
could find out the country in which they were first 
invented, then we should bestow the honour of the 





invention on some person of that country. Whatever 
improvements are made (14), still the first beginnings 
are the most difficult, and so claim the highest praise. 
And on the other hand, in other cases, so far from 
improvements being made, we might find that the 
instruments have been spoiled, in that people have 
discarded parts of them (15) which they did not see 
the use of, or that they have forgotten some things 
which called into action some powers of the instru- 
ment; or we might find that they had asserted that 
men were the inventors of instruments who only 
brought them over from some other country, or that 
they seemed to have been forgotten (16) and invented 
over and over again, with such and such modifications. 
In all these cases we should measure out praise or 
blame, according as they had been improved or in- 
jured by different nations; and yet we should say 
that the first nation who invented them was to be 
e 
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most honoured, wherever that nation dwelt ; and we 
should think the least of those who had lost all notion 
of the skill it required to invent them, and spoiled 
them by their own listlessness. And see, Radhakant, 
how in all this I keep to one sense—the sense of 
hearing; which is the one chiefly concerned in all 
musical matters, as well as in the transmission of 
sacred truth. 

Rap. But is not the same true of sight likewise ? 

Laur. Some men have thought so in regard to 
one other most useful Invention, which has tended to 
fix down, and give a visible and permanent form to 
what existed first in sound only. I mean the in- 
vention of letters. For as all the letters of the dif- 
ferent parts of India may be traced to the Devan- 
agari, so some one has thought that the letters of the 
whole world may be shown to have in them affinities 
and similarities (17), when you arrive at the inter- 
vening links which explain how one came from 
another ; and although I only know of one nation (18) 
who have any record, that can be depended upon, of 
the invention of its alphabet, even that nation had 
one or two alphabets to build upon; so that I cannot 
say anyway more of this outward form ito which 
things conveyed by hearing have thrown them- 
selves, than of the songs and instruments yielding 
divers sounds, that they were ever invented entirely 
and throughout without some foundation to begin 
upon (19). And J hold, that as this was the case in 
common knowledge of sundry kinds, so was it the 
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case also in revealed knowledge. One nation kept 
it up more purely than the rest; still all drew from 
one original tradition, and when this tradition ceased 
to be oral, and came to be written, then according 
as each nation had been faithful to the original tra- 
dition, its written documents tallied with the written 
document of the nation, which in sacred things holds 
the place that our inventor of music does in common 
things. And the nation which had most faithfully 
kept up the oral tradition had also fresh written tra- 
dition given to it. And (20) the writers of this fresh 
revelation were not taught it all at once, without any 
previous knowledge of the existing discoveries of the 
Divine will, but after it. And though the Western 
nations were so miserably off that they had (21) no 
Scriptures at al] to look up to, yet this was not the 
case in the East, e. g. in China or India, where the 
old oral tradition was early committed to writing; 
was reverenced by all the virtuous, and guarded by 
an order of men believed to have been divinely set 
apart for that purpose. 

Rap. Then you would have me believe that the 
Vedas came from oral tradition, and were not re- 
vealed to Vyasa ? 

Laur. Is not the common name of Sriti a proof 
that they came by hearing, from some other quarter, 
whatever difficulty may exist as to the precise mean- 
ing of the term? For Sankara says (22) that he who 
knows the Vedas, does not set about any arbitrary 
interpretation of them, but has recourse to his Guru, 
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who knows the eternal and true Purusha, and hath 
him in his mind. Yet, as the Mundaka Upanishad 
teaches, he learned it from some other; and the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad says that if there were no speech, 
then it would be impossible to distinguish right from 
wrong, truth and falsehood, good and evil, friend and 
foe. Speech, it says, makes the Rich and other Ve- 
das to be known (23). The most ancient account 
seems, then, to be, that they were received from tra- 
dition, and so that they were not born by the river 
Saraswati, but came from some other quarter. As 
far as any tradition about them goes, they came from 
the north of India, not from the south: they came, 
therefore, from that part of India which is nearest to 
that in which, as our sacred books tell us, the human 
race was first dispersed abroad. 

Rav. You have told me that you think the Vedas 
were the offspring of collected traditions, and that 
those traditions came from some country further off, 
and that in this last country the human race first 
took its rise. But you have not said how far you 
think they kept up that tradition in a pure form. 
When you spoke of the musical instruments travelling 
from one nation to another, you remind me of the 
Chhandas, which is necessary in order to the right 
reading of the Vedas; but you at the same time 
also suggested, that as in regard to musical instru- 
ments (24), soin regard to sacred truth, some nations 
through want of right discernment, perverted it. 
Now how far have the sacred music of the Vedas, 
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their accents, and their singing, kept the doctrine 
also pure ? 

Laur. That, Radhakant, is a very wide question, 
and one which cannot be easily answered ; yet I will 
attempt such an answer as may be in my power. My 
belief that Vyasa and others received the sacred 
learning by the sense of hearing, be it remembered, 
does not imply that I deny that there was some gift 
of a supernatural kind likewise necessary, in order to 
lead him to arrange them as he did, or to give him 
guidance in retaining this or dropping that, so as to 
make the book serve the ends for which it was de- 
signed. Now if you wish to know of what precise 
kind this supernatural power was, I will tell you what 
an ancient tradition reports concerning it. After a 
time men on earth grew wicked, and a flood was sent 
to punish them; only a few were saved, and they 
all spoke one language, but as they availed themselves 
of this for unholy purposes, they lost this oneness of 
speech ; and though a slight resemblance is traceable 
in languages of the most remote nations, still they 
were all divided ; and the tradition says it was into 
seventy-two different nations, according to the num- 
ber of the angels of God. Thus, besides the outward 
and visible governors of nations, there were certain 
angels set over them (25). Hence there was a prince 
of Persia, and a prince of Tyre, and a prince of the 
Jewish people, among these angels. And according 
as the angels were mighty or not, they obtained 
blessings for their nations. Thus the Jews received 
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the Law by the disposition of angels, and so other 
nations may, according to this tradition, have retained 
different amounts of true doctrine. And wherever 
we find true doctrine to have been kept up, there we 
may suppose an angel to have interfered, and to have 
been the messenger of true knowledge. 

Rap. But what are these angels ? 

Laur. They are ministering spirits who wait upon 
the most high God to execute his commands. 

Rap. And do you really believe that the Vedas 
were inspired by one of them, in so far as the in- 
visible and unseen part of the revelation is con- 
cerned ? 

Laur. I only said it might have been, that so far 
as they kept up the truth, a good angel interfered in 
order to secure to them that amount of truth which 
they have preserved. But it will be more important 
for us to consider the external than the internal 
means of the revelation. We have already made 
some advances towards showing that the ancient doc- 
trines of your countrymen came from the country of 
Cashmere, and so probably from some country still 
further off, which was nearer to the primitive seat of 
the ancient tradition. And how long your countrymen 
kept up a communication with this source of primi- 
tive tradition I will not venture to determine ; though 
the fact that there is no mention of incarnations in 
the Vedas, may be perhaps taken to look as if they 
had had communication with the old centre of tra- 
ditions mediately, or immediately after Vyasa’s time. 
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I know, indeed, that the doctrine of incarnations (26) 
was once widely spread over the world (27), east and 
west; but I believe it came from primitive tradition 
to you, not through the Chinese (28), who preserved 
it very faithfully, but through some other source. 
Rap. But how can you prove the existence of such 
primitive tradition at all; or how, if proved, can you 
show that you do not, by proving it, subvert at once the 
high claims to inspiration which you assert for Moses‘ 
Laur. To you, who do not believe in Moses’ 
writings, I may not be able to make out the existence 
of such early tradition to be more than an hypothesis 
which will clear up some difficulties ; while to myself, 
who believe his writings and our other Scriptures to 
be infallibly true, the proofs for it are more than those 
of a mere hypothetical kind. With the latter proofs, 
then, at present, I have nothing to do, but the former 
only; and with regard to your supposition (that by 
proving that hypothesis to be true I am destroying 
the claims asserted to Moses as an inspired writer), 
I think you are mistaken there. For even supposing 
the whole amount of Moses’ writings to have existed 
in tradition antecedently to their existence in writing 
(a supposition which I by no means contend for), 
still there would be room enough for inspiration to 
guide him in selection, juxta-position, order, lan- 
guage, and many other points. But I merely assert 
thus much—that there existed a patriarchal tradition, 
from which Moses in part drew; that in such tra- 
dition he was instructed by one of his senses (viz. 
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hearing), and that there is proof for the existence of 
such a tradition. But besides all this, it may be ob- 
served, that although we have no right to expect that 
things necessary to our eternal happiness shall be put 
before us in the way of authoritative command, yet 
such authoritative command, when given us, does not 
necessarily increase in amount, though it materially 
increases in obligation the rules, precepts (29), doc- 
trines, and facts, already existing in tradition. 

Rav. But may I ask for some sketch of the proot 
of this tradition having existed ; such as may point 
out what things I ought to examine into further, 
provided I wish to feel more convinced about it. 

Laur. The kind of proof may be suggested to you 
by the remarks already made upon Plato’s system, as 
appearing to agree wonderfully with the Indian sys- 
tem, in several points. The agreement, I will assume, 
is such as to force it upon my mind that your philo- 
sophy and his were drawn from a common source. 
For after all points of disagreement are dropped, we 
find many fundamental points in which the two agree; 
and from that agreement we are led to conclude that 
both may be traced to one common source. And 
this would strike us to be so, whatever difficulty we 
might have in establishing the connecting links, and 
would hold good even if the doctrines were false. 
Their truth or falsehood does not affect the proof of 
their common origin. And this would force itself 
upon our belief more as we saw that the points of 
agreement were points which belonged to a system 
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the experience of all nations would arrive at without 
intereommunion, and embody in the form of wise 
sayings, and proverbs, unconnected with each other. 
Now I think that there are certain points in which 
the books of Moses agree with the Vedas and Manu, 
as also with those of other countries, and I should 
argue from that that they drew from a common source. 
The differences between them do but make this more 
credible, inasmuch as they show (what, upon the prin- 
ciples already discussed, we might be Jed from the 
analogy of the discoveries in arts and sciences to ex- 
pect,) that in regard to the discovery of the will of 
Heaven on religious matters, there would be a certain 
basis alike in all nations which had access to the first 
discovery, though improved or impaired by subse- 
quent modifications. Now the old Chinese books, as 
well as the oldest Indian books, agree with the books 
of Moses in declaring that there is but one God; 
I infer then that this belief was handed down (30) 
by primitive tradition to all nations, and that those 
nations who lost this tradition forgot God. But that 
which is forgotten, was once known. And if we 
look to the Egyptians (31), the very ancient people 
in whose wisdom Moses was learned, we shall find 
that there are strong traces of this belief having 
existed amongst them. 

Rap. But if Moses was learned in their wisdom, 
how can it be proved that they were not the source 
from whence he drew his knowledge? JT have heard 
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somewhat of the Egyptians from the Mohammedans, 
and thought also that they had been great enemies 
of all true doctrines, according to your views. 

Laur. Not probably in ancient times; and we 
hold that whatever Moses may have learnt among 
them, it was Joseph, who originally taught the ancient 
wise men (32) of Egypt all true wisdom; so that in 
this case truth came from out of the Jews to other 
nations (33): and all the early apologists for the 
Christian religion are of one opinion upon this point, 
as to much of the information gained by the Greeks 
at a subsequent period upon religious subjects (34). 
And my belief is, that the same line of tradition which 
was kept up by prophets (35) since the world began, 
and finally subsided, so to say, into writing among the 
Jewish people, was the original stock out of which 
all others drew. I have given you some evidence 
for it as far as regards one nation, the people of 
Keypt, and trust to give you some proof also that it 
was the case with other nations. 

Rap. I see plainly that hitherto you have only 
shown that Moses may have been helped in his 
knowledge of sacred things by an existing tradition 
from the earliest time; so that if he and Vyasa were 
both arrangers of existing traditions, and if their in- 
spiration was displayed in the sorting and arranging 
those traditions, and adapting them to their respective 
nations, the question will be how we are to discover 
which nation has kept up the greatest amount of the 
old tradition; which, im fact, is the truest represent- 
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ative of the ancient system of religion, once (accord- 
ing to you) the property of all the kindreds of the 
earth. Relate to me, then, what proofs you have to 
offer in favour of the tradition of Moses above that 
of others. 

Laur. I wish first to caution you against thinking 
that I hold that the whole of Moses’ inspiration lay 
in selecting out of existing tradition (36). That I 
never taught nor intended; still [ think that what we 
have first to dwell upon, is such parts of his system 
as appear to have been the re-sanctioning of existing 
tradition. If by taking this part alone of Moses’ 
system, I can succeed in showing that it bears marks 
of being the truer revelation, then any argument 
drawn from the character and dignity of the other, 
and distinctive portions of it, will come in afterwards 
as corroborative of the former evidence in its favour. 
And observe how the fact that there are a great many 
conflicting revelations in the world, of which such 
parts only can be true as agree with the truth once 
known (37), shows that something more than the 
mere sense of hearing is requisite to secure the trans- 
mission of the truth. Let us, then—feeling sure that 
however God may choose, in transmitting the true re- 
velation, to make use of the senses to humble man’s 
spiritual pride, still He accompanies them with inward 
operations at the same time ;—let us proceed to con- 
sider the amount of external resemblance between 
your law and that of Moses. As the two are not 
likely to have drawn from each other, considering the 
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early date and distance of countries, and other points 
which might be mentioned, I am now going to con- 
sider them as far as they are both drawn (38) from 
some earlier tradition, and then to examine what 
likelihood there is that the law of Moses preserves 
that tradition purer than the law of Manu does. 
And even if no likelihood can be drawn from any 
thing observable in the points of similarity, still there 
will be found other things in which we can discern 
evidence in favour of the laws of Moses. 

Rap. But how are we to arrive at the standard of 
primitive tradition, in order to compare it with the 
laws of Manu and those of Moses? 

Laur. We of course think it exists in the earlier 
history of the world, as related by Moses. But for 
the present [ will merely asswme that to be true in 
which they agree. Thus, for instance, the First Book 
of Moses teaches that at the time of the Flood there 
existed a distinction between clean and unclean ani- 
mals: the law of Moses and the law of Manu both keep 
up such a distinction; and in some cases the animals 
are the same which are classed as clean and unclean. 
But as in the one law, so in the other, there 1s no 
palpably evident reason why some animals should be 
assigned to the class to which they are assigned ; 
which in itself, and taken alone, would lead one to 
think that they so far both kept up faithfully an old 
tradition, the reasons for which had been lost. For 
as both codes show marks of thoughtfulness and de- 
sign, to set aside such distinctions peremptorily, and 
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at once, as absurd, is evident unfairness and _ self- 
conceit. Indeed, the whole subject of this distinction 
between clean and unclean animals evidently runs 
up into something mysterious, and cannot be reflected 
on with any degree of seriousness, without at once 
leading us to feel our ignorance upon the subject, 
and inclining us to think that a belief so widely 
spread took its origin in something unknown to us, 
traditions of which have been perpetuated throughout 
the whole world. Thus, considering the fidelity of 
dogs, one does not see at once why they should be 
the animal selected to express contempt by every 
nation upon the earth; yet this view of the animal 
falls in with the language of our Scriptures con- 
cerning it, which use it every where as a term of 
disparagement, and class it amongst the unclean ani- 
mals. However, to take another instance in which 
the law of Moses coincides with yours (39), gentle- 
ness to animals is prescribed with great minuteness 
in Moses’ Jaw, as well as in yours; which, considering 
men’s proneness to act arbitrarily towards all crea- 
tures in their power, seems to be also a remnant of 
ancient tradition, and belongs to a time when the 
destruction of living creatures for food was forbidden. 
And this, be it observed, was a doctrine which was 
circulated in the West also (40). But as the Maker 
of the world is the Lord and Proprietor of it, of 
course He has a right to order a man to take away 
the life of another man, if it shall seem good to Him 
so to do; and much more to put the life of brute 
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creatures into the power of man. The exceptions, 
then, to the Ahinsa in both codes, whether for sacri- 
fice or for other purposes, appear to be further marks 
of a tradition widely spread. [or to deny men’s 
right to kill living creatures for proper purposes is 
heretical with you, and with us too. Yet as heresy 
mostly originates in men setting up their own judg- 
ment against what is revealed (41), so it does not 
seem that men would ever have come to assert their 
right to take away the life of other creatures; but 
from a revelation handed on from father to son. The 
coincidence, however, of the law of Moses with that 
of Manu, in this respect, would not be anything 
remarkable, were it not for their coincidence in the 
two former points. Further, as the two codes ac- 
knowledge a distinction between different brute 
creatures, so do they also between classes of men. 
There is in both a distinct class to which the priest- 
hood is attached: in both, this priesthood is to have 
no possessions, but to live by the alms of the pious, 
and to make religion their portion; to offer sacrifices 
for the other tribes, and teach the sacred books; and 
to decide about difficult cases in regard to pollutions, 
the kind of atonement necessary, the mode of dealing 
with heretics, and the like. And besides, the whole 
view of pollutions as conveyed from matter (42), 
especially from persons with a flux of any kind, from 
dead bodies, the cautions against seeing ordure, and 
the discrimination of the fitness or unfitness of things 
for sacrifice (43); the obligation of men confessing 
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to the priest wherein they were polluted, are all 
points of resemblance too striking to be passed over. 
The use of water, too, in purifications, and of bathing 
a prescribed number of times, the duty of kindness 
to the ox in particular, the forbidding the priests to 
marry in any other class, and other points, are evi- 
dence, when taken together, that the two lawgivers 
had before them some older tradition, from out of 
which both drew what they deemed expedient. It 
may be, that after all the resemblance is only external, 
like the haggard looks which belong to the ascetic as 
well as to the man of enjoyment, between which 
casual observers cannot discriminate ; still, all these 
peculiarities, even if merely external, are something 
very remarkable. And to this may be added, that 
there was an ancient tradition with you, that in the 
Satyakalpa there was no distinction of classes. Now, 
according to this, the setting apart of Brahmans for 
the priesthood would tally with what is told us by 
Moses of the choosing of the family of Shem to be 
the priestly race for the whole world; for so great 
ethnographers have thought him to mean. And this 
sanctifying of his family was not till after the Flood. 
So that if the Satyakalpa be at all supposed to re- 
present the period before the Flood, this account 
would tally pretty well with that of Moses. But I 
think, Radhakant, [ have said enough to show you 
how there are many points of resemblance, externally 
at least, between the two codes, which look as if both 
had drawn from one common source. And you will 
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have remarked how the books of Moses mention 
some things which seem to clear up difficulties in 
your law, to explain, for instance, how sacrifice and 
Ahinsa are consistent. For the order of nature is 
the order of things which God has appointed: now 
it is not conformable to the order of nature for a 
reasonable being to cut short the life of another, with 
the whole capacities and destinies of which revelation 
alone can make him acquainted. But the permission 
given by the Author of nature, who is acquainted 
fully with their capacities and destinies, to destroy 
living creatures, accounts for the seeming violation 
of what is natural, and that permission is circumstan- 
tially recorded by Moses, which accounts for the 
fact (44) that it is considered allowable to destroy 
them. for it is heretics only who are for shutting 
up things where the Lord has left them open. To 
all these points of resemblance must be added two 
very remarkable ones besides, which are these :—-the 
Vedas and the Manava-dharma-Sastra, both recog- 
nize one self-existing eternal God as the first cause 
of all (45), the Maker of the universe, which doc- 
trine agrees externally at least with that of Moses, 
both in character and in the position it holds at the 
beginning of the codes; and besides this, it appears 
that from the time of the Deluge, if not from an 
earlier period, one family was set aside to be the es- 
pecial minister of God—the family of Shem (46). 
And as the Brahmans (47) appear to have been at 
first a colony of priests in the holy Jand of Brahma- 
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varta (48), some learned men have thought them 
to be of this very tribe of Shem, who was held to be 
the father of all the priestly tribes of the whole 
earth (49). At all events these which have occurred 
to me must, I think, be allowed to be proofs of a 
similarity so striking, as to lead one to assume that 
both drew from one common original tradition, which 
existed long before letters were invented. 

Rap. You have shown me now how the laws of 
Moses, and those of Manu, by coinciding, presume 
the existence of some tradition, whence both drew, 
passing in our case through the Vedas as a prelimi- 
nary step; which Vedas are, I am told, about as old 
as the writings of Moses. But what particular evi- 
dence there is for supposing the law of Moses pre- 
served the truer tradition, you have not yet set be- 
fore me. 

Laur. Before I proceed to show you this, I will 
first ask you whether you have any strong objection 
in your mind, which would prejudice you against be- 
lieving that the law of Moses is divine ? 

Rap. There is, Laurence, one thing which, in my 
mind, is an insurmountable difficulty against it, and 
which I do not believe can be got over. 

Laur. Pray tell me it; for | am so convinced of 
its divine origin, that I will at least endeavour to 
get over it. | 

Rap. It is, that there is said to be no appearance 
whatever of a belief: in a future state, the denial of 
which Manu makes to be a sign of the quality of 
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darkness (50). And all our old books insist very 
much on this belief as being, what it manifestly is, 
essential to morality And I believe it to be a mark 
of an ancient system that it does insist, and of a later 
one that it does not insist, upon this doctrine. 

Laur. I think, Radakhant, that I have much 
reason to be glad that you have mentioned this ob- 
jection so plainly, because it will give me an oppor- 
tunity of discoursing with you upon two points, one 
of which will furnish a general solution to your 
question ; the other may be called more properly the 
answer to it. And I will take them in this order, 
though I know that at first sight I shall seem to be 
eluding the difficulty, instead of meeting it. And 
the reason why I do so is, because it will clear our 
way in case we see fit to continue our conversation 
together. 

Rap. I see that you are using an artifice to keep 
me longer talking with you, and am glad that you 
seem to imply, by your wish to interest and detain 
me, that you think me teachable. 

Laur. Kindly said, my son. However, to go to 
the point to which I wish to direct your attention. 
If the Books of Moses are the revealed will of God, 
or were assumed to be so, then no objection what- 
ever, drawn from any omission of the kind yon spe- 
cify, would be of weight against them. For in ease 
they are His revelation, then we are quite ignorant 
what particular things ought, or ought not, to be in 
a revelation; what degree of clearness in setting 
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them forth was to be expected, what difhculties 
would be contained in it, what would be cleared up 
by it, and how far its meaning would be clear from 
the first, or be gradually developed by subsequent 
means. And there is a particular reason for this to 
us, who both believe the world to be made and 
governed by God; who gave what we respectively 
believe to be revelations. For in this world which 
we see about us, there are as many difficulties as in 
the revealed system, which we believe but do not 
see; although, when we are familiarised with them, 
we do not notice them, in most cases (51). Now we 
expect that in this world experience will clear up 
difficulties of many kinds, which expectation is par- 
tially fulfilled, and only partially. Many and great 
objections, which seem to lie against the declarations 
of the wise as to the best rule of conduct in this 
portion of our existence, though not to be removed 
or answered, seem quite overbalanced by reasons on 
the other side. Men are left in far greater uncer- 
tainty, indeed, as to their rule of conduct (52), than 
the brute beasts are, and have to arrive by degrees 
at that discrimination (53) which seems to exist from 
the first in these creatures. Hence, if this be the 
case in natural knowledge, it may be also in regard 
to our spiritual knowledge. The means by which 
He who is the source of all knowledge guides us to 
one and the other have many parallels. That the 
sending or not sending a reasonable soul into a state 
of probation depends in many, and _ possibly the 
D2 
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largest number of instances, upon mere lust ; the use 
and enjoyment of his highest faculties is often taken 
away from him by the bite of a brute beast, itself in 
a state of wildness and madness, are facts which, 
a priori, would have been highly incredible. And 
so many things of the kind might be brought to- 
gether as to make it seem to the profanely inclined, 
that the world was governed upon the most arbitrary 
principles of indiscriminating despotism, when the 
other things, which prove the contrary, are put out 
of sight. Hence it is plainly to no purpose whatever 
to object to a revelation, that it takes no care 
whether or no we are sent safely into a future state, 
since, for all we see, it isa mere matter of haphazard 
whether we are sent into existence at all. And when 
in this state of existence experience does not give 
us better than dark hints about the way in which we 
are to act in a great many cases of vast importance 
to us, and after all, by such a mean thing as a brute 
creature man may be bereft of the only guide which 
he has among these difficulties—a guide which often 
scems of no use to him, especially if he allow himself 
to trifle about things which may perchance be 1m- 
portant. So that the means by which the Lord of 
the world leads us to ordinary knowledge, where the 
comparatively unimportant interests of this world are 
at stake, do not seem at all to warrant us in insisting 
upon clearer evidence, where the far more momentous 
concerns of the next world, so much more calculated 
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dence, are at stake: and especially is it certain that 
those who make light of the experience of others, 
run themselves into difficulties and miseries which 
no future attention will altogether remove. Nor 
does it seem at all unlikely, considering that this 
world is a place of trial and probation, that these 
difficulties should have been purposely thrown into 
the way of all true knowledge as to conduct in regard 
to this world or the next, in order that the careful 
and attentive might be rewarded. Hence it will ap- 
pear, that if the omission of the doctrine of a future 
state in the laws of Moses were a difficulty which 
could not be cleared up at all, still that in itself would 
be no argument against its being a revealed system: 
so long, then, as it is under discussion whether or 
not they are so, a difficulty of this kind cannot be 
made decisive in the matter. For there are difficul- 
ties quite as great in that part of the system of the 
universe, which becomes the subject-matter of natural 
knowledge; and difficulties which experience does 
not remove. We finite creatures are not at all 
judges how an infinite Being ought to act ; and there- 
fore, going by what we see of His government, we 
cannot argue from that, that any system which came 
from Him would necessarily take care that we were 
duly informed about our being brought into a future 
state of existence, seeing that, to outward appear- 
ance, He commits our being brought into this pre- 
sent existence (or, as I should say, into existence 
altogether) to mere lust and passion, in so many 
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instances. But I will grant that, however little we 
could assert that a revelation ought, necessarily, to 
bestow such and such information concerning such 
and such difficulties, we may reasonably expect that 
as experience, which is the guide to natural know- 
ledge, clears up certain (though not all) difhculties in 
regard to our present life, so would a revelation, 
which is the guide to supernatural knowledge, clear 
up certain difficulties in regard to our future life. 
Hence, when we find a revelation which says nothing 
of what we are all so highly interested in—viz. whe- 
ther our life lasts beyond the grave, or no—we natu- 
rally look out for some grounds for the omission. 

Rap. Then you allow, if I understand, most fully 
my objection, and assert that the mention of a future 
life is omitted ? 

Laur. I certainly feel of the opposite opinion com- 
pletely, but will nevertheless waive that for the pre- 
sent, and allow your objection to be true as a fact, 
but to be of no weight whatever. 

Rap. I shall be curious to know how, after what 
you first said of the omission requiring to be ac- 
counted for, you contrive to make so light of it. 

Laur. Living creatures, Radhakant, of many kinds 
can be tamed, and made subservient to man, can 
they not ¢ 

Rap. You surprise me with that question! Surely 
they can, if it behoves me to answer as a dutiful 
Brahmachari. 

Laur. And when we set about teaching children, 
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we treat them as if they had some faculties which 
other living creatures have not: e. g. we do not treat 
a child as we should an elephant, but as having such 
and such advantages over an elephant. 

Rav. It is so. 

Laur. And if we had to teach a man, we should 
not treat him as a child, but take it for granted that 
he knew certain things, which all men, who are not 
idiots, do know; should we not ? 

Rav. Assuredly. 

Laur. And if we had to teach a man who, we 
knew, was a Grihastha, we should not set about 
teaching him things which he knew already. 

Rav. That is so. 

Laur. In imparting natural knowledge, then, we 
consider the faculties, and advancement, and know- 
ledge of the person to be taught, so that we do not 
trouble ourselves to teach things which we have no 
reason in the world to think he does not know. 

Rap. That is all most evident. 

Laur. Well, then, have we any reason in the 
world to think the Jews did not know of a future 
state after death, at the time when Moses taught 
them? Let us see how this is. They had been living 
in a country (54) noted all the world over for its 
knowledge of a future state, insomuch that some 
people have said the doctrine was invented there (55), 
which of course is mere nonsense in the eyes of any 
one who believes that ancient tradition to have ex- 
isted which we spoke of, or as Christians do (56), 
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that it was Joseph, an Israelite of far less note as a 
teacher than Moses, who taught them in these mat- 
ters. And as for the Jews being a gross people, and 
set upon things of sight, that is no more than 1s quite 
as true of people who have revelation of a future 
life to guidethem. For the attachment to this world 
evinced by many of them is perfectly unaccountable 
upon any principles of reason. Supposing, then, that 
the traditionary teaching of a future state was so well 
known at that period of the world, that even the 
Egyptians were aware of it, there would be no use 
in enforcing what was believed ; whereas, in any age, 
or part of the world, in which men had fallen into a 
general disbelief of it, the republication of it would 
be naturally to be expected. But to lay it down to 
those who knew it, would be like teaching a Gri- 
hastha as you would an elephant. 

Rap. But you said that you thought that the law 
of Moses did contain the teaching. I:xplain, then, 
how it comes to teach it, as you have now led me to 
think that the teaching is supererogatory ? 

Laur. It does not teach it in the way of formal 
statement, but seems to me everywhere to take it for 
granted, as you would wish me to take many things 
for granted, and not state systematically things which 
I shonld state systematically before a child. 

Rav. But will you mention to me some of the 
places in the Jaw of Moses, which fall in with the 
doctrine supposed to be known ? 

Laur. If man was made in God’s likeness, as 
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Moses says, and if, further, the fact of his being so 
made is the reason why neither brute nor man must 
slay him with impunity, the smallest possible excel- 
lence that would constitute any likeness between a 
creature and his God must lie in his having an exist- 
ence prospectively eternal (57): for any other like- 
ness to Him we can conceive of as being altered, but 
this would endure, for all we can see, in Hell (58). 
And Enoch is said by Moses to have ascended into 
heaven, which shows that not only was the soul im- 
mortal, but that the body might become so. Men 
are said also to sleep with their fathers, which im- 
plies that they may wake up after that likeness in 
which they were first made, and also that their fathers 
existed still; and in the place of your Sraddha they 
are bid to confess their sins (59), and the sins of their 
fathers, which would be idle, if their fathers ceased 
to exist. And Abraham is said to be like a shock 
of corn, when he dies; now, unless the words of holy 
writ are mere similes like ours (which it would be 
highly profane to presume, seeing that we account 
them God’s words), he was to be gathered into some 
garner as a shock of corn: and God is called the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, which would 
be an unmeaning title if they were not living in 
another world. And Moses is said to be gathered 
or added to his fathers, which were of no meaning if 
they did not exist to be gathered unto (60) ; especially 
as their bones were far away from the place where 
he died. Nor is this an isolated doctrine, which 
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drops with the law, but in our Sanhita of Psalms it 
abounds every where; and in the book of Job, which 
is at least as old, if not older, than that of Moses (in 
all probability), and in all the prophets, this same 
doctrine is universally implied. Moreover, in cer- 
tain books which hold a middle place between the 
times of the prophets and the apostles (61), in the 
Paraphrases (62) made from the old Hebrew books 
into Chaldee, and in all later Jewish books, with the 
exception of those of an infidel sect among them, this 
doctrine was universally maintained. So that there 
is not anything which is at all sufficient to ground a 
doubt upon it as to its ever having been disbelieved. 
Hence, if this be your only objection to the law of 
Moses, I think we may go on to show what evidence 
can be offered to prove that he teaches a truer sys- 
tem than the Vedas. And, indeed, the fact of his 
writing at a time when a legal enforcement of this 
doctrine was not necessary, seems itself to be, when 
taken in conjunction with other things, a proof of the 
antiquity of the Books of Moses. 

Rap. But you taught me to expect that, as ex- 
perience clears up difficulties of some kinds in regard 
to our conduct as citizens of this world, so revelation 
would in regard to our conduct as citizens of a future 
world. Now, you have shown me that the patriarchs 
believed in a future state ; yet, as it is not a thing plain 
and obvious how men came into this world, and why 
they are sent here, can you show me any thing in the 
laws of Moses which would seem to meet this difficulty? 


ido 
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Laur. I think I can; and in so doing we shall 
come to show the point I have just mentioned, viz. 
the evidence there is that the law of Moses teaches 
a system which is truer than that of the Vedas. The 
belief that the world is renewed and destroyed at 
different periods, is a doctrine which, however likely 
or unlikely, 1s one which we cannot prove to any de- 
gree of certainty. Now it is likely, as we have 
agreed, that a revelation would clear up difficulties, 
and especially difficulties of a practical kind; the 
world is God’s world, and we are His creatures; and 
though we, as well as you, should allow that a reve- 
lation has much which is inexplicable and mysterious 
in it; still that it should explain matters of high con- 
cern to the welfare of man, as God’s creature, is 
natural to expect beforehand; and when found, is an 
evidence, and perhaps a very high degree of evidence, 
in favour of a revelation. Now our system contains 
nothing at all about previous creations, cycles, and 
periods, during which the Creator was successively 
asleep or awake: neither does it tell us anything of 
Munis or any other inferior beings (63) joined in the 
Creation; neither does it approach to a confusion of 
the Creator and the created (64), or speak at all as 
if there was any matter co-existent with Him from 
eternity; all which, if [ am not misinformed, the 
Vedas do mention, or intimate. Now, in the ac- 
count of things given by Moses, there is something 
especially practical; nothing is recorded to gratify 
curlosity ; no co-creators are even hinted at; no con- 
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fusion is made between Creator and creature; scarce 
more is told us, in fact, than is necessary for prac- 
tice, and practice under this part of our existence, 
with which we are made acquainted by experience. 
And though it may be true that, in the government 
of the world, other ministering spirits are employed, 
still there seems to be some divine foresight evinced 
in the omission of any specific account of their cre- 
ation. For as their ministrations were ineffective 
save through the abiding presence of God sustaining 
them in existence, the silence upon the subject of 
their early and remote existence served to fix men’s 
attention on the Creator more undividedly. And 
when we contrast this silence with the talkativeness 
of other early books claiming to be revelations on 
the subject, and consider how such beings so spoken 
of have subsequently formed the groundwork of poly- 
theistic worship, the silence in itself appears to be 
no small evidence of the Books of Moses having come 
from Him who knew before-hand what was in man, 
and so to be an instance of the practical character of 
that revelation. Further, there is nothing which can 
be reasonably looked upon as a mere imagination of 
Moses to account for the speculative difficulties of 
curious minds. His way of speaking of things 
throughout is simple (65), and awful to those only 
who are seriously-minded, and consider what is 
spoken of, and how, upon the supposition of its being 
true, it would be of importance to man. AIl which 
things, in themselves, are presumptions of the strong- 
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est kind that it is a true revelation, and those conse- 
quently which conflict with it not so. And further, 
it may be shown, in several particulars, that your 
ereatest men have deviated from the doctrines of the 
Vedas, and that the institutions of Manu are not ob- 
served in many things. The theory of the castes in 
this latter (66) is different from what the Vedas 
teach ; the Kalika Purana (67) recognizes the bloody 
service of Kali, which is quite contrary to Manu’s 
prohibition of such offerings; laborious penances have 
been changed into easy repetitions of verses, or chap- 
ters of sacred books; Vishnu is repeatedly declared 
to be Pradhana in opposition (68) to older teaching ; 
the injunction on certain occasions to eat flesh and 
drink wine (69) is disregarded; the food in the code 
directed to be given to (70) Brahmans at a Sraddha 
is given only to the relatives of the deceased; all 
which are things of some importance, in which you 
have deviated greatly from older practice, whereas it 
appears that the Jews were jealous of their law even 
to the last, so that either you admit the inferiority 
of your own code to theirs by deserting it, or else 
are bound to show cause why inferior laws have a 
stronger claim upon that people than yours upon 
you. Consider, too, whether any nation which for 
more than 1500 years adhered to one code, or in 
case of deviations recurred to that code in order to 
correct them, and to no other, does not give proof 
of some special Divine Providence interfering to 
keep up what He is assumed to have given; which, 
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perhaps, in itself is considerable proof of the majesty 
of that code, to say nothing of its being held divine 
by Christians also, and only abused as contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity (71) by heretics or ignorant 
persons, who do not understand the Christian sense 
of particular parts of it. And the permanence of 
the law of Moses is a proof of its having come from 
God, of the same kind as is afforded by the perma- 
nence of some other systems to their divine origin: 
for instance, the permanence of the laws of the ex- 
ternal world affords a proof of its having come from 
God, although there are many things in the external 
world also, which it would be preposterous to apply 
in the present Kalpa to the same purposes to which 
they were once applied, whether as remedies of dis- 
orders, or contributing in any other way to render 
life more available for the service of God and our 
fellow-creatures. So, too, the permanence of the 
moral law graven in men’s hearts affords proofs of its 
being His will, although, when exerting its influence 
in the codes of different nations at different periods 
of the world, the positive forms into which it throws 
itself, fluctuate according to circumstances.  Fur- 
ther, there are a number of particular things which 
the Books of Moses clear up, and which yours do not, 
such as the way in which the nations after the Deluge 
came to be dispersed; the way in which traditions, 
more or less clear, of a division of the first Purusha 
into male and female came to be handed down to 
several nations; the way in which man, originally 
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made upright, came to fall: things of which other 
books have only dark and dishgured traditions, though 
the whole of them more or less immediately bear 
upon practical points. Again, there are several of 
your rites and ceremonies which the Books of Moses 
come in to explain, such as a belief in the sanctity 
of the number seven; the words(72) used in the 
marriage ceremony while the water is poured on the 
bride’s head; the notion that children (73) contracted 
sinful taints in the womb of the mother; the idea that 
man is formed out of earthy particles (74); the notion 
of a heavenly city, out of which four mighty rivers 
flowed in four (75) different directions ; the belief that 
the world was created (76) by more beings than One; 
the notion that a certain plant communicated 1m- 
mortality, or that men were saved from some general 
destruction: and a number of similar circumstances, 
which the study of the Books of Moses would clear 
up to you. But I may add here, a little more at 
length, one instance in which the account of Moses 
seems to furnish a clue to the meaning of a kind of 
tradition existing, not only among you, but also among 
several other people of the world. It is this :— 
several nations agree with you in speaking of enor- 
mous periods during which the world has lasted; the 
notion is a favourite one with those (77) who do not 
admit the teaching of our Scriptures. Now these 
enormous periods do not coincide with each other, 
and therefore do not form a universal consent against 
Moses’s account. But it has been thought by some 
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that these enormous periods have concealed in them 
a near approximation to the Mosaic period: for, 
according as each nation pleased, they multiplied the 
truer number by another, which served to conceal 
that truer one from the vulgar gaze. And, in gene- 
ral (78), some number connected with the position of 
a star much observed by the nation was selected for 
that purpose. Now supposing a 2 to represent one 
of these enormous periods, and that the factor 2 re- 
presents the multiple selected by any nation; di- 
viding by it, you will, in each nation, find that the 
whole sum a # is reduced to a quantity a, which is 
a tolerably close approximation to the period assigned 
by Moses for the world’s duration. 

Rap. I must acknowledge that there is some 
weight in all these observations, especially when I 
consider how curious it is that they should all apply 
to one book. 

Laur. That, Radhakant, is a most excellent ob- 
servation, and falls in with what I have before men- 
tioned: viz., that the things relating to our higher 
and eternal interests were evidenced in the same way 
as those relating to our present interests. As in 
our present life we find it is not one proof, but many 
little cireumstances taken together, which forms the 
evidence upon which we act, and that the weight of 
that evidence lies in their being taken conjointly. 
So is it in regard to our future-life; we act upon 
evidence, which is made up of a number of points; 
and though we might take exceptions, possibly, 
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against each one of them, when taken singly, we 
could not refuse to feel the weight of them when 
taken jointly, and to let it influence us, without our 
giving up all claim to be prudent men. And it 
should be observed, that the kings of this world often 
punish men, and that capitally, upon the strength of 
such evidence, especially when several points co- 
incide in one man: by the voice, colour, countenance, 
limbs, eyes, and actions (79), they form their judg- 
ments. Hence, as our present welfare 1s made to 
depend upon such evidence, so may our future and 
eternal welfare also; and “justice being destroyed 
will destroy ;” but the not attending to these things 
may destroy justice in temporal, and so also in eternal 
things. You have, then, to consider whether you are 
doing justice to the Books of Moses, if you do not 
weigh well the force of this evidence in their case. 
For the only firm friend who follows (80) men even 
after death is justice. If much depends upon evi- 
dence in itself uncertain, we are bound to act upon it 
as certain. If a shower of rain might do infinite 
harm to a Vaisya in some trade, he would be mad to 
take no heed of the peacock’s cry, or the ants’ gather- 
ing together of eggs, though Gotama (81) suggests 
that a man may imitate the peacock’s cry, or some 
other cause set the ants upon so doing. Much more 
then, where eternal interests are at stake, are we 
bound to attend to uncertain evidence. The Gospel 
is, in some things, clearer than the law of Moses, yet 
if you believe not Moses, neither will vou believe 
E 
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the Gospel. That, then, is the reason why I am so 
urgent about the duty of believing the law of Moses, 
and on this ground wish to sum up to you what | 
have been trying to teach you. 

Rap. That may, perhaps, much facilitate my 
coming to a conclusion ; for it is impossible, im mat- 
ters of religion, to enter all at once, by a single 
hearing, into a great system. 

Laur. The revelation, then, which J have been 
treating of, claims to be from that God who is the 
Lord and Proprietor of the whole earth, and who will 
judge the world by the rule of His revelation: you 
are therefore bound in prudence not to set it aside 
until the evidence has been fairly gone into, and 
weighed with thoughtfulness and prayer. Further, 
several points of difference have been noticed, with 
the especial view of showing how much more prac- 
tical the revelation given to Moses is than other 
supposed revelations. And as there were several 
proofs of its length of duration in the world, some of 
which were alluded to, so the book itself declares 
that many of its rites were more ancient (82) than 
Moses’ time, which, of course, is proof of still greater 
permanence in regard to those particular rites. And 
the objection, from the supposed omission of a future 
state, was also considered, and shown not to be of 
weight. Now all these things, taken together, are 
evidence in favour of the Books of Moses far stronger 
than what we are often given to act upon in regard 
to the poor concerns of this life. Much more, then, 
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may it be expected of us that we should be awake to 
our truer and eternal interest, and ready to attend 
to the lesser degrees of evidence concerning an in- 
terest so important, as to involve no less than the 
eternal happiness or misery of those who are the 
subjects of it. Let me, then, entreat you to con- 
sider this well; for now that I have put thus much 
evidence before you, if you make light of it, you 
will be in a worse state to all eternity. 


END OF THE FIRST DIALOGUE. 
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NOTES TO DIALOGUE I. 


Norte (1.) p. 3. 


Tuts is the opinion of Professor Wilson, in his preface to 
the Vishnu Purana, p. Ixvii, and is, I believe, that which is 
generally received. The following passage may be extracted 
from that work, as being one not within every one’s 
reach :— 

“ The earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of 
Hindusthin was undoubtedly the eastern confines of the 
Panjab. The holy land of Manu and the Puran’as lies be- 
tween the Drishadwati and Saraswati rivers, the Caggar and 
Sursooty of our barbarous maps’. Various adventures of 
the first princes and most famous sages occur m this 
vicinity; and the A’s‘ramas, or religious domiciles, of 
several of the latter, are placed on the banks of the Sara- 
swati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the [reputed] compiler of the Vedas and Puran‘as : 
and, agreeably to another, when on one occasion the Vedas 
had fallen into disuse and been forgotten, the Brahmans 
were again instructed in them by Saraswata, the son of 
Saraswati.” 

The name Saraswati is also that of the goddess of elo- 
quence, which possibly is a mythical mode of representing 


1 Professor Wilson has furnished other specimens of these barbarisms, 
Notes 1 and 7, p. 170, &e. These rivers are, it secms, transposed in thie 
common maps. 
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the view of the origin of learning here contended for. | 
may also add, what has been also noticed to me by Professor 
Wilson, viz., that the clothing mentioned in Manu, un. 41 


AMAT Bho Sea : 
adivearagan = cingirfaanrfaa 


is evidently of a very warm kind, and so indicative of a 
northern nation. The dress described in Arvian, p. 539. 
(ed. Blanecard.) and Philostr. V. Apoll. T’. 1. 20, seems to 
have been of a warm kind, though not so warm as this. See, 
too, Bahr on Herod. iii. 106. Perhaps, however, the 
alterations in it arose from Buddhist superstitions against 
animal clothing. Other authorities for the view here given 
(viz. that the north of India was the original seat of Brahmani- 
cal learning,) may be found in Ritter’s Erdkunde, in. p. 1094. 

There was a tradition that Pythagoras was a disciple of 
the Brahmans, (see S. Clem. Al. Strom. 1. § 70. Apul. F'lo- 
rid. ii. [p. 180, Bip.] quoted by Brucker, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
T.i. 2. vi. 11. viii. 7, § 4.) which would show that they were 
supposed, at least, to be early known. LHuseb., P. E. p. 511, 
mentions an Indian as being in Athens in thetimeof Socrates. 
Clearchus of Soli, a disciple of Aristotle, in Diogenes Laert. 
Procem. vi., says, that the Gymnosophists were descendants 
of the Magians; which would go to show a connexion be- 
tween the Persians and Indians; while the alledged prohi- 
bition to leave India, and the absence of any traces of Indian 
learning having come from Persia or [gypt, have induced 
Windischinan (p. 614) to hold that the reverse was pro- 
bably the case, and that the Persians drew from Indian 
sources. Were the question of the antiquity of the Zend 
language and books one which I could enter upon, doubtless 
much might suggest itself as to the priority or posteriority 
of the Indian to the Persian system. (See Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 122.) or the present I have been content to 
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follow the opinion of Windischman, and will only add here 
that a system might have been developed in India, and tra- 
velled back to Persia, although its original basis was, as is 
below assumed, a tradition drawn from the neighbourhood 


of Babel. 
Nore (2.) p. 5. 


Thus, Borhan Eddin. p. 19, ed. Caspar. ,b.0) pay Ls 


Aids) aly: and with this agrees the Persian doctrine 
of the Fervers or lower genii attached to each man. See 
Creuzer, Symbol. i. 2, § 5, p. 201, and compare Alex. Poly- 
histor. ap. Euseb. P. E.1x. 17, extr. With this notion 
the following striking language of St. Cyril, de Ador. in S. 
et V., may be contrasted, as pointing to the truth contained 
under this heathen belief. Speaking of Saul, he says, p. 191: 
Toi¢ mapoTovvovct Kai KataduTéivy eiwOdow amoKxadiare 
Ozdc, Kal Ov wy iKtota Xp? Eo dre ra Eoopeva, EVI} YOUVT WY 
kata TO sikog aylwy Ayyédwy cic avbowmwov vovy azeo 
av et waGouy ot dtAoTEevoTety Honuévor KaTaTakhoovrat Alav 
Kal aTraoyiy WoTEp Tiva THC ohloty éernpTHuévne GovNE TE 
Kal Oikng uTomEevove THY ToOyvwov. This passage must 
be taken here for what it 1s intended ; namely, to bring be- 
fore the reader the fact that men’s minds were accessible to 
angels, and that they might be instrumental in nurturing 
with reproof even heathens. Its bearing, however, will 
appear more fully in the sequel (Note 25). 


IWOTE (S:) p. 6. 


Vishn’u-s’erma is the author of the Hitopadés‘a; the 
line referred to is the 149th: 


oN aan ¢ ipa as 

yard feqday «ya aay aqe 
where the word, rendered in the text ‘‘ close union with 
the senses,” is hardly expressible in English. ‘ Sinnver- 
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schlungenheit” might be a good German version of it, 
perhaps. 


Norte (4.) p. 6. 


Windis. p. 1759. ‘‘ This simple perception is only one 
source of knowledge. The Scholiast of the Sutras (1. e. sen- 
tentious rules) adds other besides to them; viz. conse- 
quence, comparison, conjecture, privation, and oral tradition. 
Of all these, none is a sufficient ground of duty save oral 
tradition, since the others are all grounded on perception, 
(here meaning particularly the receiving of the rule by 
sense,) which in itself is no ground at all.” The Miméansa 
is a system of interpretative philosophy, and the Karma- 
mimansa is sucha system in its bearings upon moral and 
religious obligations. 

Norte (5.) p. 6. 

‘“ According to the declarations of the Vedas, what the sun 
and the light are for this visible world, that is the highest 
good and truth for the spiritual and mvisible world ; and 
as our bodily eyes have a definite perception of the objects 
which the sun illuminates, so do our souls obtain positive 
knowledge, through contemplation, upon the heht of truth 
which fiows from the Bemg of bemgs. This is that Light 
through which alone our spirits can be led to the path of 
happiness.” Wind. p. 815, where there is a very long pas- 
sage setting forth tls doctrine in all its bearings. Although 
the passage of Plato alluded to may be a well-known one, 
it may be added here to show the similarity :—’Orav 6é y’ 
cipal, wv 6 HALog KaTadapTel, capwe boWot, Kai TOILE avToic 
Oppacty Ole Evovoa ghaivera. Ti uv; Ovtw tolvuv Kai TO 
Tig Wuxii¢ wee vos. “Otay pév ov kataddmre adqOea re 
kal TO Ov &l¢ TOUTO amEpELoNTAl, Evdnoé TE Kal EyYVW avTo Kai 
vouv EY lv paiverat. "Orav 0: &ic TO TW) OKOTW) KEKOAMEVOD, 


N ’ Sof. 
TO yeyvopevey Te Kal awoAAbpevon doFaet te kal apPAverret 
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dpw Kal Katw tac 6dfac¢ petafsadAdov, Kal Eouwev av vouV OvK 
gyov7t. "“Eotxe yap’ Trovro Tolvuy To THY aAdArGeav wapévov 
ToIg ylyvwoKopuévole Kal TW YLYVwWoKOVTL THY ovvamly amo- 
d.oov, THY TOU ayabow idéav gabe civat, airiay 0 imoThunc 
ovoav Kal dAnOeiac we yryvwoKopévncg piv eravoov, ovTw 
dt KaA@v auhotéiowy OvTwWY yvuwWoEwS TE Kal aAnOelac, ado 
kat KadAAtov Erte ayyoupevog av7o Op9a¢ wyioa. De Rep. 
vi. 18. And Eusebius notices, p. 471, that Plato was said 
to have been a disciple of the Brahmans (x. 4); and at 
p. 511 he mentions, on the authority of Aristoxenus Musicus, 
that an Indian had taught Socrates that ‘to know human 
things was impossible unless he knew also things divine, ”"—a 
doctrine which Plato also taught, as he there remarks (x1. 3). 
Apul. de hab. doctr. vol. ii. p. 159, says, “ Ad Indos et 
Magos intendisset animum nisi eum bella tune vetuissent 
Asiatica.” All traditions of this kind imply that he was 
supposed to be acquainted with Indian philosophy. A resi- 
dence of several years in Egypt (Tennemann, Platonische 
Philos. i. p. 37) would have given him ample opportunity 
for acquirmg a knowledge of kindred doctrines ; while the 
account of Aristoxenus, just noticed, would seem to make 
it probable that he might have had intercourse with Indians, 
and that in Athens, even if there were no probability that the 
Egyptians had intercourse with the Indians as well for 
commercial as for other purposes. But without doing more 
now than mention so controverted a point, it may be in- 
structive to conclude this note with the words of Lactant. 
de V. Sap. iv. 2.“ Philosophi quoniam peragratis et ex- 
ploratis omnibus nusquam nullam sapientiam comprehende- 
runt, et alicubi esse illam necesse est: apparet illic potissi- 
mum esse queerendam, ubi stultitie titulus apparet ; cujus 
velamento Deus, ne arcanum summi sui ec divini operis m 
propatulo esset, thesaurum Sapientiz ac Veritatis abscondit. 
Unde equidem soleo mirari quod cum Pythagoras et postea 
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Plato amore indagande veritatis accensi ad A%gyptios et 
Magos et Persas usque penetrassent, ut eorum ritus et 
sacra cognoscerent, (suspicabantur enim sapientiam im re- 
ligione versari,) ad Judeeos tantum non accesserint, penes 
quos tunc solos esset, et quo facilius ire potuissent. Sed 
aversos esse arbitror divina providentia: nec scire possent 
veritatem ; quia nondum fas erat alienigenis hominibus re- 
ligionem Dei veri justitiamque cognoscere.” (Referred to by 
Staudenmaier, Encycelop. i. p. 260.) 


Norte (6.) p. 6. 


Not seeing the sun for a season. The Greek here is 
ixor kaigov, and the Syriac (which our version generally 
seems to follow) faays fo,-S “until fit time;” on which 
Origen (Philoc. xxvii. p. 106, Spencer.) asks, What time‘ 
does he mean that time when he should be corrected through 
his sins, and so through repentance should be worthy, in 
both senses, to see the sun in soul and in body ;—[in body, | 
that the Divine Power might be proclaimed in the resto- 
ration of his eyes; and in soul, because he was, by believing, 
to avail himself of God’s religion ! 


NOTE) pad. 


This passage is a very famous one in the Timzeus of Plato, 
§ 5. "QO Sdrwv, Zodrwv, "EdAnvec aet waidéc iors, yéowv oF 
EX\Anv ovk orlv. “Axovoag ovv, THEG, TL TOUTO AévEtC 5 Pavat. 
Néot 2072, etveiv, Tag Wuxac wWavTEec’ ovdgulav yap év avTaic¢ 
géyete Ov apyaiav axonv maAdaav do&av ove? pabnua ypo- 
vy todiwv ovdev. And so D. Laertius, init., says, TO Tii¢ 
girocopiacg Zoyov Evol pacw amo BapBaowy ap§ar: on 
which Menagius truly observes, “Ita Justinus Martyr, 
Tatianus, Clemens Alexandrinus, ‘Theophilus, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Theodoretus, alii.” See Potter ad Clem. Al. 
Strom. v.§ 90, p. 699. Philostr. Vit. A. T. 11.29. Porphyr. 
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ap Euseb. Prep. Ev. p. 742, who says that Keyptians, 
Pheenicians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Lydians, and Hebrews 
found paths to the gods, from which the Greeks erred. 


Note (8.) p. Ll. 


Origsc: Celsum, p. 24-4, Spencer. épe Tapactiowpev, 
e ) 8 , ae >: a Z ~ a — ¢ Q 
OTL AVOOAGL, OUK cukatagooviTog THC AoyiKyC sveKev VEw- 
plac Kal Twv diadgKTiKWY oKEUMATWY, opdop amreupatvovTa 

\ f 
Nédexrar. Kal el yor pvyxGiZew we raTeavode Kal yoawdsc 
Adyouc, exelvouc pwadXov yor}, 7) TOE NuETEOOU Paci on 

Y 3 Lt XP 5 4) Ip > o 1] 
- a, ' = NI od mpi , } ? , ~ \ 
of amo the Sroac, Kata TWeplodov EKTUEWOLY TOV TaVTOC 

, Q iN aan . = } , , eee) , 
yiveoOar, Kat éSij¢ avr cClaxdopynow Tat avaoa\Xaxta 
by is \ \ , “4 ti >) 3 = 
EXOUCAY, WO TOLE THY TOOTEOAY Clakdounaiv. Oool O avToV 

& 7 
HnocaOnoav To ddypa, OAtyHY ElorjKacl mapa\Aayiy Kat opdcoa 
~ \ ~ ss b | ~ 
Boaxsiay yivecOar Kata weolodoy Toig él Tig TO auTIC 
TTEOLOOOU- 

Chrysippus, ap. Lact. vii. 23, is evidently arguing from 
premises when he says, Tovrov O— OUTWE EYOVTOE d7jAov 
elas Os OU ice \ x rv ~ aN a 
Kal ovesv AdVVaTOV Kal pag mETAa TO TEAEUTHOaL TAAL TEOt- 
7) Se ix , 4 > WA - ? \ , Q 
GOwWY TIVAYV siAnuLEVWY YOOVOD, Eig O VUY EGHEV KaTAOTIGEGUAL 


oxipa. See Potter on S. Clement, v. p. 649. M. Anton. x. 7. 


Nore (9.) pris. 


Butler’s Analogy, part ii. c. 6. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the same wise and good principle, whatever it 
was, which disposed the Author of nature to make different 
kinds and orders of creatures, disposed Him also to place 
creatures of like kinds in different situations; and that 
the same principle which disposed Him to make creatures 
of different moral capacities, disposed Him also to place 
creatures of like moral capacities in different religious situ- 
ations, and even the same creatures in different periods of 
their being. And the account or reason of this is also most 
probably the account why the constitution of things is such, 
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as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a con- 
siderable part of that duration in which they are living agents, 
are not at all subjects of morality and religion*; but grow 
up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, gradually 
from childhood to mature age. What, in particular, is the 
account or reason of these things, we must be greatly in the 
dark, were it only that we know so very little even of our 
own case. Our present state may possibly be the consequence 
of somewhat past, which we are wholly ignorant of; as it 
has a reference to somewhat to come, of which we know 
scarce any more than is necessary for practice. A system 
or constitution, in its notion, implies variety ; and so com- 
plicated an one as this world, very great variety. 


Nore (10.) p. 12. 

The theory of pre-existence does not necessarily imply 
the theory of transmigration. Origen, for mstance, held 
the former, but not the latter. (See Schubert, Gesch. der 
Seele, p. 659, compared with Orig. ¢. Cels. p. 203.) The 
latter will be treated of at length in the sequel. 


Nore (11.) p. 12. 
“Auf Traditionen der Urwelt berufen sich die Veda- 


schriften ganz hiiufig.” Thus, inthe Yajur- Veda, xl. 10. 13, 


fa aaa dium a aafeaatat 


“Thus we have heard from the sages, who have delivered it 
to us,” which has been obligingly pointed out to me by Dr. 
Mill, and appears to be a formula. 


Note (12.) p. 13. 
S Austin c. Faust. vil. fin. ‘“‘Sed cur non potius de 


Christo, discipulis ejus qui etiam corporaliter ei adheeserunt 
credimus, qui non solum per Spiritum Sanctum ab ipso im- 


2 Compare, as explaining this, Mr. Newman’s Sermons, vol. iv. p. 396. 
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pertitum scire potuerunt, si quid lateret in rebus humanis, 
sed tam recenti et preesenti memoria, etiam solo humano 
sensu, genus Christi secundum carnem ct totam originem 
collegerunt 7” And with this may be jomed an important 
passage from the same Father, de Cons. Evang. 11. 51, on the 
mysteriousness of memory, even in ordinary cases. “ Qua 
enim nullius in potestate est, quamvis optime fideliterque res 
cognitas, quo quisque ordine recordatur ; (quid enim prius 
posteriusve homini veniat in mentem, non est, ut volumus, sed 
ut datur;) satis probabile est quod unusquisque Evangelis- 
tarum eo se ordine credidit debuisse narrare, quo voluisset 
Deus ea ipsa quee nartabat ejus recordationi suggerere, in 
eis dumtaxat rebus, quarum ordo, sive ille, sive ille sit, mhil 
minuit auctoritati veritatique Evangelice.” Such passages 
as Amos, vii. 14, and Matt. xvi. 17, constitute, of course, 
po real objection, since all the common means of knowledge 
were open to those there spoken of, in the previous part of 
their life. The following words of St. Clement will throw 
light on the latter passage: “ApéAc kal tov émiPowpévo 
zov Kéotov avroy ot pév Todo’ vit Aafpie éXénody pe, EAc- 
you, oALyot 8: Yiov éytyvwoxov tov Oeov, Kabareo 6 Tézpoe, 
a . 3 A ¢ > = \ iN cd 3 9 ZL } S 
Sv kal tuaxaptoev, OTe avTM oaps Kal aia ovK amexadube TIYVv 
arjOeaav, dAN 7} 6 Tlario avrov 6 év roig ovoeavoic, OnAwv 
N ‘ 9 \ os A > - ~ , ? \ 
TOV YVWOTLKOV OV ela THE GapkKOg avTOU TNC cunGelone, ad\a 
b>] 5 ~ ~ ? ~ ~ , N cA 
6c avuTne Tie OUVAPLEWC THC TWATPLKNC yuwotGev Tov Ywov 
tov Tlavrokpdropoc. ov pdvov tolvuy Toic émituyXavovel 
amrAdwe ovTwe dvaKoAoe 7 THe aAnOelac Krewe, aAAG Kal Gv 
a) , LEY e: ? af) ? eS Q \ 
TUYXGVEL 1) ETLOTIUN OLKELA NOE TOVTOLG aUpOaY OLCOaUaL T))Y 
Gewolav 1 kata Tov Mwioéa ioropia OLOATKEL, pEYOL av 
{Oicbévrec avrwreiv, cabdmeo of “EBoato, 7H 668) 7H Mwi- 
A “ ec (6 ~ % “ ~ = 9 ‘4 > , 
GEWC, KAL OL MYLOL TOU IopanjA TALC TWV ayyéAwy OTTAGLALC, 
a Nie ~ 2 ~ b) , ~ b , 
OUTWE KAl MLELC TALC THC aArAnbelac [LAOLAOVYALC avtyodAémev 
duvnfapyev. Strom. vi. § 132. 
Under the Jewish dispensation, one of these common 
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means would be the traditions handed on by the Scribes 
and Pharisees who sat in Moses’ seat. Thus St. Gregory, 
Mor. xiv. 56, “ Scribe itaque et legis doctores, qui erudire 
populos ad vitam consueverant, quid aliud quam venturi 
Redemtoris consiliarii fuerunt ? Qui tamen dum incarnatum 
Dominum conspicerent, consiliis suis multos ab ejus divise- 
runt, quamvis prius ad credendum Incarnationis ejus mys- 
terium per Prophetarum verba multos docuisse viderentur.” 
To the same purpose are the words of Eusebius, Preep. 
Evang. xi. 5. Kat tov Aoyicor Oo: tpdmov Tie EBpaiwy ¢iAo- 
copiac, ov Kkalameo “EAAnot pirov, Sevdtntt codispatwr 
kal Aoyiopoic modG amTarny TeTEXvaGpEévole Oely OVTO [ET- 
evar, KataAdhwWe d2 avTng adnOetac nv vo Delou dwroc Tac 
puyac katavyacbivrec oi Tao aurToic fedcopo, evody TE 
Kai ehpwticOnoar, ep hv dkovwyrec Tove Ta oikeia pabhuara 
masevopevouc, Adywv TE avToIG iepov atuyyeriag isTopLOV 
TE OfLVOV OlNyHaTa WOW TE Kal ETWOWY ELPETOVOUE OUDY- 
Ogoac cal Ere wooBAnpata Kal aiviypwata, Kai Tlvacg sopac 
kat adAnyoptkag Dewpiac psra KaAXouve everelac, Kal THC 
Kata Thy olkelay yA@rrav evppadotie amayysAlag, e& ETL 
yynilac avTole Tmaoedtoocay nAKlac. vat pnjv kal TOY TOWTWY 
uaOnpatwy Acuregwtal tieg foav avtotc’ ovTw 62 itor 
rove "EEnyntac ray wap avtotc [papoy dvouatey’ ot ta oe 
aiviypmatwy emecktaopéva, st Kal fy TOLS TAG, TOLC YoUV TOO 
robrwy aKxony emitndsloic, O¢ eppnvelac Kal cadnvelac 2&- 
Zpavov. ‘This passage will throw light upon what 1s offered 
in Note 20. 
Norm(132)ep..17. 

Thus the words vaj3Ax}, kevvoa, &c., are derived from 
533 72D, &c., where see Gesenius. St. Clem. Strom. 1. § 71. 
J. Pollux, iv. 60. 74, &c., mention other instruments taken 
from Asiatic nations. And Julian, ap. Cyril. p. 178, Spanh., 
allows that the Greeks had their music from foreigners origi- 
nally, though he ascribes to them the invention of what he 
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calls harmony. Such instances as DI, MI5DID and 
PY I4IDD, which were borrowed from the Greeks at a later 
period, will not prove any thing as to the origin of music, 
although it seems fair not to omit them. 


Nore (14.) p. 17. 


Aristot. Soph. Elench. vers. fin. Tov yap evotocKopévwy 


>] 


¢ ? \ \ c + QZ , , 
avavrwy Ta wiv mao étéowy AnPUévta rpdrEeoov TeTOVHUEva 
% a 3 4 ¢ \ oF Xi 4 ¢ < \ 
KaTd plépo¢ émidédwKey VTO TwY TaparafduTwWY VoTEoOV' Ta 
2 9 ¢c ~ ¢ 4 \ \ = >) ay 
0 2& brapyxii¢g evoloKdpmEeva piKody TO TOWTOY éTidoaLDY Nap- 
vd >? 4 , — ~ ef 4 
Bavev ciw0e, ypnopwrépav pévror toAAW Tite VOTEOOV EK 
roUTwy avShoewe. péyiorov yap lowe doy? Tavroc, WomTEp 
rz e O ‘\ 5 ‘ pac , ‘was e e \ “ ig beers Q = 
éyerat’ ovo Kal yaAsTWraTov’ Oow yao KpaTioTOY TH OU 
7 ? , N ~ ae af , , 5) 
VaMEl, TOTOUTW pLLKOOTATOV OV TH pEyeGee YaAETWTATOY éoTLY 
») ~ ? Ne ¢ , Co \ GZ \ , 
OpOnva, rabrTne O EVONnUéVNE pdov TO TpooTBéva Kal cuvad- 
\ , b) F ¢ Q \ \ ¢ X ? 
Sev To Aowmdv éativ’ OEP Kal TEDL TOVSE PHTODLKOC Adyoue 
A / 
coum anKe, oXECOY C2 Kal TEol TAG AAAaC Tacacg téxvac. And 
in his Metaphysics, 1. minor. p. 993. b. 11, Bekk. od pdvov 
6? yap Eyev Sikatov rovrowc, WY av TiC KOLVwoaITO Taic 
Oo Na — ~ : rN , ? , . a 
oSaic, adda Kai Tote émuroAaoTépwco aTodyvapévolc’ Kal 
‘ y , , 2 N \o¢ , co» 
yap ovroe cuvepaAov7d zu Tv yao Eww TpohoKyoav pov, 
k.7.A. What Aristotle here notices of the importance of 
small beginnings, 1s thus applied, nearly as in the text, by 
St. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 154. Ei 62 o) ctvdpoua rote Mwsiwe 
ah > cas Lee , IO ~ Os bie er ~ v4 
glalv EviaXoU TA EKELYWY, EVOOKIUOVGL C& Aiav, OTL TOE VOLOLC 
~ ‘EF , , rod al ’ Ad z = ¢ v4 
Tov EPoaiwy cuppéoovtal, wwe ovK aicQavera role iperé- 
a , \ ¢€ ee ye ¢t/ ~ 
pore mooyovoig cuyxatafiywv Tove EauToU; a OTL TOLC 
3 \ = \ =~ 4 7 >) X X\ v4 x 
ava Tacay THY Yyiv yvuwpyta TE éoTt Kal TerHpnTat Ta Mw- 
, \ 0 \ XN ‘4 9 IS ? q , 
Géwe, Kat Ovdevi TO GULTAaY aTads, Ta’TN TOL Pyol KaKt- 
~ > 7 a, oe 3 oats , ei ~ 
veoa deity ara. Kai Tot THC Ov paddXov TabrNeE EveKa TIE 
airlac éxonv xatabavnatesbat woérey, drt raic Wiipoe awav- 
x ~ = 
tTwv Tetiunvrar; “H didackérw madw, rh paddy gore TH»v 
7 ion ay ¢ 4 N b>) ~ ~ ra 
ToayLaTWY, Ol¢ av ETolTO Otkaiwe 7O éraweioba Cetv. aoa 


X ~ >] , , \ id N \ ~~ ~ GQ Ne v 
Tad TAaOolv APEGKOVTA Kal OLC Gv TO EV TETOLNOVAL tay eXelv 
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te Op0we emubypioaird 716, i) Ta dAtyote, 7} Kat dAweE oven. 
GAN oimat Ta wasw. “Eveote 62 tovtTo Toig dua Mwoéwe 
Q , S , Qa ? OL ” cy 0%, 
eomiopaciv. Eira tiva on TpdTov, Ol wy HY Oho KaTa- 
/ ~ ] X \ , 3 oe ~ b] ?- 
OavualeoPat xonv ava, did TOUTWY aUTWY Tale EcyaTaLE 
~ 3 - % 
SiaoAaic évinow dpuaboc; Et 6: Ore woonyopevke piv 6 
/ ~ a) , QM — > ~ 3 - ~ \ 3 ~ 
Mwoijc, apéoker O& Taoly, aToooPEly alot TOU Kal eratvEto- 
, b>) N , NN ¢ N ~ Cae, b>) 
Oat moémey avta, painv ay ore Kat moXXolce etTépolge OUK 
3 ~ ~ N a> 3] v4 SN >) P X 
ayevyn Aaxovor Thy ddEav, éwBovdAgbosley Av, EikOTWC Ta 
oc} ~ =a ¢ ~ -_ ad 
ica Tic aUvTW ppovely Honpévog. Tlowrot tiveg TwY TEXVWY 
e \ . 9 ~ , ~ 3 N “4 “ , ‘s 
EUPETAL KAL ETLOTHUWY YEYOVAaGL TOLG ava TOveEe Tov Piov. ot 
\ \ ¢ AN ¢ Oz \ x \ er O: 
yey yap vpavTikyy, of O& THY YaAKOUPYIKI}V, ETEPOL OF OKUTO- 
TOMIKHY, larpiKny O& TOE TOUTOLG, ETepa TE TAEoTA TWD 
/ ) 3 ry 
avayKxalwy sig dvnow ToAdXoT¢ ToooeTevonOn. apa ovv si 
~ Lane > 
TavTa Taolv apéoKkel, Kal avayKaiw¢ eTiTHOEVETAL, Kal EC 
~ -_ ~ g ~ \ (< 4 ‘¢ 
devpo Koarei, TOU KatrafaupaTecBar dstv TOVE nUpHKOTAaG UTrO- 
, : AN’ b) N , ~ S , 10 , 
oreonaopey 3 GAN’ ovK Gv yévotro TOUTO diKaiwe. abpoTEpOUE 
Q ~ aN >] ~ \ >) , > , \ ~ 
yap padXov abrotc trode tmaivouc amepyaGerat, TO rysacbat 


N - es 3 4 >] ~ 3 \ cS 
TAVA TAVTWY TNE EVOVONE AUTOIC EVTEXVIAC Ta Eup I) LAT a. 


IN esti: G13.) eer 


The analogy between Scripture and a harp is thus noticed 
by St. Augustine, de Civitate, xvi. 2. “‘ Non sane omnia que 
gesta narrantur, aliquid etiam significare putanda sunt: sed 
propter illa quee aliquid significant, etiam ea quze nihil signifi- 
cant adtexuntur. Solo enim vomere terra proscinditur ; sed 
ut hoc fieri possit, etiam cetera aratri membra sunt neces- 
saria: et soli nervi in citharis atque hujusmodi vasis musicis 
aptantur ad cantum ; sed ut aptari possint, insunt et czetera 
in compagibus organorum, que non percutiuntur a canen- 
tibus, sed ea quee percussa resonant, his connectuntur. Ita 
in prophetica historia dicuntur et aliqua que nihil significant, 
sed quibus adhzereant quee significant et quodam modo reli- 
gentur.” So, too, St. Ephrem adv. Serut. xxi. fin. and 
xxi. init., where he writes as follows: ‘‘ Praise to the Lord 
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the Prophets, and also of the Apostles : 
struck two different sounds of the two Testaments ; and as 
the harp changes the sounds, w me it is the same harp and 
the same artist, so do the harps of Truth, my son, change 
their voices while the Truth is One. Yea, one pipe also 1s 
able to gender diversities of sound: for the ear of the ma- 
ture, it singeth mature sounds ; for theear of children, simple 
sounds ; for the ear of the wise, refined sounds: so also those 
trumpets of the Truth yield perfect sounds for him that is 
perfect, and for him that is a child, they frame for him pro- 
mises of milk and honey.” See also St. Gregory, Moralia, 
Heel]. 
Note (16.) p. 17. 

Plato, de Leg. ii. 1. AO. Bépe Oy vojowpev pilav tov 
TOAAOY TabTHY THY TW KaTakAVOM TOTE yevouéevyyvy. KA. To 
TOLOY TL TEDL AUTHC Suavonbévtec; AO. Qe of TérE TEOIpd- 
youtec THY PUopay oXEooOv OpEol TiVEG UY elev VOUAC, &v KO- 
pupaic mov opKoa Cumupa tov Twv avOpaTwr dlaceowo- 
uéva yevoug. KA. Aintov. AQ. Kai &) rove rowotrouc ye 
avaykn tov tov adAwy arrelpoue sival TEXYVWY Kal THY EV 
roic dareot move GAAHAovE pnxavorv ele te TAEOvesiag Kal 
@irovekiac, Kai d7do0 ad\Aa Kaxovpyhpara moo¢ adAnhdoue 
émivoovowv. KA. Eixoe your. AQ. Owpev On Tac év Tole 
medtore moAEce Kal ode OadaTTH KaTOLKOUGAac Apdnv ev TH 
rére xodvy ciapbeloecobar; KA. Owpev. AO. Ovxovv dp- 
yava Te TavTa amoéA\Avoba, Kal el Te TexVNG HY EXOMEVOY 
oTovoaiwe evonmévov } ToALTIKIC 7] Kal Gopiac TLVOE ETé9AC, 
TAVTA EPpELY EV TY TOTE xoovy dnoopev; KA. [we yap avs 
G) dpiote, el ye Eueve TACE OUTW TOY TaVYTAa XpdvOY WE VUY 
Svaxexdopntat, Katvov avevolaKeTo Tore Kal OTLOUY ; OTL MEV 
yao puolaKxic pvota ery SueAdvOavev dpa rove tore yidua O 
ap’ ov yéyovev 7} Sle TocavTa Irn, Ta piv AacadAw Kara- 
gavin yéyovs, Ta O& Opel, ra O& Tladausdet, ra O€ TED oOU- 

F 
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ouxnv Mapoda cat Odburw, wept Adpav SF "Audion, ra o 
adda adAote wéprodAa, we Erog eiteiv yG?c Kal TowNY YE- 
yovdéra. Whence Aristotle, Metaph. xi. 8, Mapadésora 8? 
Tapa TwWY apyalwy Kat wauTadaiwy gv pbov oytpartt Kata- 
AeXsyupéva ToIc VorEepov, dtu Geol ré eiowy ovTOL Kal TEpLEyEL 
70 Ociov tiv OAnv gbow. ra St AouTa pvOiKGe On TEOG- 
~ & N\ “ lod bs \ \ “ ] \ 
nKTat woeoc THY TED TOV TOAAWY Kal TEdG THY Eig TOUE 
vomoug Kal TO cuudéoov Yoo avOpwrosdsic TE yap Tob- 
\ ~ oY a € , \ , nN , 
Touc Kai THY GAAwy Cwwv dpolove Trot Aéyovor Kal Tob- 
e 3 4 \ , Cond > 4 > 
Toi éteopa axdAovba Kxai mapamAijota Toic sipnpévolc. wy E 
, ym , , \ i td “ ? 
Tic ywoloacg a’t6 AaBor pdvov 76 mpwrov, Sti Deore WovTo 
Tac mowrac ovolac eivat, Deiwe av sipjofa vopioer, Kal 
NN OA , e , > ‘ \ cP . 
KaTa TO sikoeg TOANAKLC EVONpevNeG EC TO OUVATOY EKdoTNE Kal 
téxvn¢e Kal diAocodiac cal madi PUe—pouévwy Kal radrac 
rac ddéac éxetvwv, oiov Asibava TepicecowaIa péxpt Tov 
vuv. 1) piv ovv warpioc Oda Kal 7 Tapa TWY TOWTwWY él 
TocovToY Hulv pavepa udvov. St. Clement, Strom. vi. § 27, 
says that Aristotle took ra wAciora kal xupwrata twv Soy- 
uatrwv from Plato; and this is one out of many instances 
tending to show the truth of his assertion—an assertion which 
will strike any careful reader of the two philosophers as of 
much weight, in spite of their great discrepancies. Imagi- 
nation has its field, whether Plato went beyond it or not ; and 
imagination always precedes induction, which is but a mere 
organ of proof. Plato may be taken as symbolizing the 
former, while Aristotle certainly does the latter (induction), 
whatever people who do not read him may say. 


Nore (17.) p. 18. 


The case of letters will furnish an illustration of the pro- 
gress of invention noticed in the last note. It should 
seem, on the whole, that the original of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet was something hieroglyphic: for the names of the letters 
have a meaning which approximates more or less closely to 
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the most ancient form of those letters with which we are 
acquainted. Thus the ancient mém seems to have origi- 
nally been a symbol for “water,” which the word mém 
means. The ancient nun resembled a fish, and ¢aw in the 
Pheenician and Hebrew, as given in a table at the end of 
Ewald’s Arabic Grammar, was a cross: the word seems to 
mean a brand or mark in this form. And the same is the 
ease with other letters. This was urged of old (see Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. x. 5. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 231.) as a proof of the 
derivation of the Greek alphabet from foreign sources. And 
as all tradition ascribes the introduction of them to Phe- 
nicians, we may see how the letters of (probably) all Europe 
came from a Pheenician source. For whether the ancient 
Celtic alphabet constitutes an exception, we do not seem in 
a position to judge at present®. And I may notice, too, 
the use, for a considerable period ‘, of the Greek alphabet 
by the Copts. And if the old enchorial alphabet was not 
taken, as Gesenius (Gesch. der H. Sprache und Schrift, 
p. 139.) supposed, from the Phoenician, but the Phoenician 
from it, as Ideler (Hermapion, p. 80. note 5, Tab. 1x.) is 
confident, there will still be but one source of all the afore- 
said alphabets. Without having gone into all that Ideler says 
on the subject, I shall add here the words of Eupolemus (ap. 
S. Cyril, 1. ¢.) EvdrdAguocg év 7H wept Tov év 7H "lovédala 
Bacitéwy oyotv évaoyuc, Mwoéa 61) mpwrov yevéobat copov, 
Kal ypapparuy toc “lovealorge mapadovva tiv Td THviKade 

3 See Ad. Pictet de l’Affinité des Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit, p. 6. 
“ Lauthenticité de cet alphabet (appelé Coelbren y Beirz) n’a pas été établic 
ni méme discutée, sous le point de vue historique ; mais sa perfection, qui 
égale peut-étre celle du Devanagari est une forte présomption en sa faveur.” 
Apollonius, it may be observed, found in Spain characters unknown to hin, 
which Olearius (ad Philostr. V. 5) imagines was Phoenician : would not Apol- 
lonius have known these, being from Cilicia? Can they have been Celtic ? 

4 Probably from the introduction of Christianity. See A. Peyron, Gram. 


Linguze Copt. p. 2. 
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Taya Tov vevomopévny, Polvikag d& Tap avTwY KaTaKTI- 
cacQal te thy émiorhuny te O) Gudpove SvTac lovdaiore’ 
mapacouvat o2 Tote “EAAjvwv tact, Kaduov dndovdre mag’ 
avroic yeyovéroc kal avTa 02 dudagavtocg Ta TOWTA oTOLYELA. 
It seems allowable, when the matter is so obscure, to think 
there is something in the tradition (Plato, Pheedr. § 134. 
Phileb. § 23. comp. Kennicott, Diss. 1. p. 148.) which as- 
cribed the invention of them to Theuth or Divinity, (see Ast 
on Pheedr. 1. c.) indicative of a divine origin, and possibly 
faintly speaking of Moses as having been the instrument to 
convey the invention to men. For if, upon looking at the 
transition from hieroglyphics to letters, as Ideler gives 
them, tab. ix., such transition should appear easy to us, the 
first suggester of it must have been no ordinary person 
(ovy & TvXoy avijo). It is impossible for us, who have 
grown up in the habitual use of an alphabet, to form, per- 
haps I may say, even the remotest conception of the depth 
of mind required to suggest that transition. 

But to return: my main object in the text is to show, by 
way of illustration, how a great variety of seemingly uncon- 
nected forms may be traced to one source ; and although I 
shall be extremely glad if future researches tend to prove 
that that source was a Semitic one, that 1s not the thing I 
am concerned to show in order to make my illustration 
good. I shall proceed, then, to another class of alphabets. 
At p. 219 of the sixth volume of the Journ. of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, we find the following observations :—“ It 
is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may 
aptly denominate the Andhra character, from its locality, 
may be traced the gradual transition from the more simple 
Devanagari to the complicated or florid writing of the 
southern peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala-Ca- 
nara, or ancient Carnatic, the letters x, ¢, y, r, 1, kh, th, dh, 
6h, which may be regarded in some degree as test letters, 
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because they have undergone more variation than others in 
the modern writing of different provinces, are nearly iden- 
tical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of 
many of the letters, which becomes afterwards more de- 
veloped in the west and south. The Telinga or Telugu 
character is one step further removed; but it springs di- 
rectly from the Hala-Canara, and retains many of the An- 
dhra letters still unchanged, particularly the dh and th.” 
Mr. Prinsep then gives a plate, in which any eye accustomed 
to the Devanagari will readily see, that it is the basis of 
these subsequent formations. ‘The importance of noticing 
these transitions may perhaps be greater than at first we 
should be supposed to surmise, as Grimm is said (by Pott, 
Kitym. Forschangen, p. xii.) to have shown them to be cor- 
relative to certain etymological changes. I may also notice, in 
passing, that it appears as if some mysterious change in the 
degree of diversity between handwritings has taken place 
in the course of ages—a subject upon which the reader will 
find a very curious discussion in De Maistre, du Pape, i. 15, 
from which I shall give only the following sentence :—‘ La 
correspondence mystérieuse entre les langues et les signes 
de l’écriture est telle, que si une langue balbutie, l’écriture bal- 
butiera de méme; que, si la langue est vague, embarrassée, 
et d’une syntaxe difficile, l’écriture manquera de méme, et 
proportionellement, d’élégance et de clarté.” This remark 
I think of the utmost importance, and in my own mind is 
at the bottom of what I am here saying. To proceed: 
Professor Wilson, in his Ariana Antiqua, p. 242, &c., has 
discussed the alphabet deducible from the coins found in 
those parts. At p. 260 he notices the correspondence of 
some of these with the Hebrew, and observes, p. 262, “ At 
any rate this much is ascertained, that we have on the coins 
of Menander and his successors one of the earliest speci- 
mens of a well-defined alphabet of the Semitic family ;” 
referring to Gesenius, Mon. Phen. p. 74. And as this 
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alphabet is, in a plate, compared with the Devanagari, we 
see another widely extended branch from Semitic sources, 
besides the Greek already noticed. 

Before winding up this note, it may be well to make two 
remarks :— 

1. Those not accustomed to see different alphabets may 
be reminded, that diversities, seemingly the greatest pos- 
sible, at the termini (so to speak) will be no argument 
against an original common source, if we consider that al- 
phabets probably were originally diffused through the medium 
of inscriptions on stones or coms. ‘These being hard ma- 
terials, of course drove artists to expedients varying accord- 
ing to their own skill, or the degree of hardness in the ma- 
terial; which circumstance alone, apart from other consider- 
ations of chmate, moral condition, &c., would introduce 
almost an infinity of variations. 

2. I would suggest whether, as Philostratus (1. 27) and 
Suidas (v. yuuvoodgiorac) lead us to think that there was an 
intercourse between Babylon and India in the third century, 
it would not be worth some philologian’s while to examine 
the signs used for vowels in early Indian inscriptions, in 
order to ascertain whether divers Semitic vowel-points may 
not have been borrowed from them : an investigation of this 
kind might also throw some hght upon the subject of the 
connexion between Cabalistic and Indian metaphysics. 

To conclude: it will not, perhaps, upon mature reflec- 
tion, seem unreasonable to any one to suppose that there 
is something very wonderful and mysterious in the signs 
by which language is, so to say, gifted with a body and 
permanent shape. He that feels no serious thoughts at 
these signs’, considered as a system over-ruled by Provi- 


5 The numeric signs employed by different nations might furnish a simi- 
lay illustration in some respects to the one in the text. See Humboldt’s 
paper in the Journal of Science for 1830, p. 300. 
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dence for men’s use, will feel no such thoughts at the in- 
vestigation of language either. The want of this species 
of awe has perhaps been the ground of many hasty specu- 
lations of which it may be hard to divest the subject. Of 
this, as of many other subjects which men handle now-a- 
days, I cannot but confess that I would use the words of 
our great poet: ‘‘ Blind fear that seeing reason leads, finds 
safer footing than blind reason stumbling without fear.”— 
Troil. and Cres. 


Nore (18.) p. 18. 


The Armenian alphabet is here referred to. It is said 
that Mesrop and Isaac invented this alphabet to suit the 
wants of the language; the Syriac letters, which they had 
hitherto used, being insufficient. But it is also said, that they 
put them together out of existing alphabets (Neuman, Ar- 
men. Literatur. p. 32). Ideler has somewhere noticed that 
one of the letters was borrowed from the Coptic ; and Peter- 
mann (Gr. Armen.) that the order was taken from Dionysius 
Thrax. At any rate there would be a manifest absurdity 
in trying to throw a Sclavonic language into a Semitic atti- 
tude, so to call it. 


Note (19.) p. 18. 


Compare note 16, especially the passage from Aristotle 
there quoted. 


Note (20.) p. 19. 


I have stated in the text that the nation which most 
faithfully kept up the oral tradition had also fresh written 
tradition given to it. It will be my object, in the present 
note, to show, as concisely as may be, first, the existence of 
an oral tradition amongst the Jews; and secondly, that 
there were colleges of prophets, who were trained up in the 
study of 1t, and the commissioned teachers of it. ‘The evi- 
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dence offered for this will, I fear, necessarily admit of caval, 
and must not be considered as the whole of what can be 
adduced in its support, but merely as a sample which will 
suggest to thoughtful readers of Holy Writ the mode in 
which such evidence may be continually amassed. 

First, then, I think it will be allowed that there is an 
appearance of ceremonialism, as it might be called, about 
the law of Moses. The rules and regulations for sacri- 
fices and offerings are numerous and minute, and enforced 
with very severe sanctions in some instances. And the 
general way of modern commentators and of some ancient 
ones, perhaps, is to assume that the prophets gradually 
abrogated this ceremonialism ; and in particular that any 
sanctions of a temporal kind were spiritualized only after 
a lapse of ages. I hope I shall not seem opinionated if I 
state that my own growing conviction is, that such a mode 
of interpretation is an untenable one. or does it not seem 
to involve a direct contradiction of such a passage as 
Jerem. vii. 21—23? “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of Israel, Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, 
and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices. But 
this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and | 
will be your God, and ye shall be My people; and walk ye 
in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be 
well unto you.” Here, then, we see that the ceremonial 
law was not the real object of the legislator, even from 
the very first: the moral law was given first i the deca- 
logue; the ceremonial was added after, because of trans- 
eressions. (See St. Irenzeus, iv. 17. § 3. 5. Cyril de Ador. 
p. 58, and St. Ephrem and St. Jerome on the place.) But 
were there any interpreters of it from the first? Jeremiah 
proceeds, ver. 25, ‘Since the day that your fathers came 
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forth out of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have even 
sent unto you all my servants the prophets, daily rising up 
early and sending them.” Here, then, an uninterrupted 
succession of prophets is asserted. And we find that it is 
not at a late, but at an early period, that the ceremonial law 
is disparaged in comparison of obedience. See 1 Sam. xy. 
And with regard to the theory of temporal rewards and 
punishments, is it not Solomon, the most prosperous of all 
the kings, who teaches that “all things come alike to all ; 
that there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; 
to the good, and to the clean, and to the unclean . . . under 
the sun?” Eccles. ix. 2,3. Is it not David who owns that 
he is a stranger and sojourner, as ad/ his fathers were ? 
Moses, who is excluded from the temporal land of promise ? 
Asaph, who is perplexed at seeing the ungodly in such 
prosperity? Say what you will to good men and saints 
having so much higher a view as to be able to suffer patiently, 
as looking to the recompense of reward, still the prosperity 
of the wicked seems wholly unaccounted for upon the theory 
of temporal promises. It is in the law that we are taught 
that the poor shall never cease out of the land; and it is 
the law which abounds with exhortations to be kind to the 
poor, and which bids men give temporal goods to those who, 
upon this theory, do not deserve them. For if poverty, a 
temporal evil, were a mark of sin, may we not well ask why 
should such great care be taken throughout the Penta- 
teuch to make men of wealth feel that the poor were objects 
of love, tenderness, and compassion ? 

It seems, then, that these things force one upon supposing, 
d priori, that there must have been an interpretative system 
of some kind from the first, even if the passage just quoted 
(Jer. vii. 25) had no appearance of asserting it. And 
Malachi, who at the very last bids men recur to the law of 
Moses, also tells us that the priest’s lips should keep know- 
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ledge; to the intent, doubtless, that the dark sayings of the 
law might not be hid from the successive generations. (See 
Ps. Ixxviii. Mal. ii, 7. iv. 4, and the place of Euseb. given 
in note 12.) Let us proceed to show, @ posteriori, 
Secondly, That there were schools of prophets, who were 
trained up in the study of this tradition, and the com- 
missioned teachers of it. With a view to doing so, I may 
notice, first, that the New Testament recognises the di- 
vision of Scripture into Law, Psalms, and Prophets, which 
is a Jewish division; and according to it the historical 
books are called the Former Prophets. Conformably with 
this, we learn from 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 2 Chron. xii. 22. 
xx. 34. xxiv. 27, that prophets or seers were employed to 
compose these books, which looks as if they were commis- 
sioned to select such facts as had a typical bearing, and 
group them with a view to that, and with great indifference 
to chronological order®. For the books are styled DWT 
in 2 Chronicles xxiv. 27, and xiii. 22, the root of which 
word has always reference to somewhat mysteriously con- 
cealed and hard to find out, in which sense the Jews 
used the word itself from of old. If then the historical 
books are rightly looked upon by the Jews as prophetical ’, 
we shall have evidence of a perpetuation of the prophetical 
schools during the time of the kings. And in Saul’s time 
such assemblages of prophets were looked upon as com- 
mon, and as consisting of men of holy lives: for their habits 
must have been openly known to be ordinarily holy ;_ other- 
wise it were no contrast to say, ““Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” Further, the ordinary mode of training 


6 Aretas in Apoc. p. 297, ed. Oxf., well says, Mydéy O&in ypagr} wepi ra 
VYoovika OlacTnpara puxpodoyetrat. 
7 Orig. in S. Joann. x. § 13, OF voptoréoy ra toroptka isropiK@y sivat 


TuTou, &e. 
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men to be prophets, to be educated by them. For an ex- 
ception proves a rule to exist, from which rule it is the 
exception; and Amos (vil. 14) is evidently surprised at his 
being commissioned to prophesy, seeing he was “ neither a 
prophet nor a prophet’s son.” Now the sons of the prophets 
would mean those who gave themselves to that office as their 
proper profession and occupation ; after the way of speaking 
used by all antiquity. (See Stallbaum on Plato’s Pheedr. 
§ 74; and for an account of the name, Moehler’s Patristik. 
Hinleit. § 3, and Pott. in S. Clem. Strom. 1.1.) But he 
who has spiritual sons must of necessity have something to 
teach. Thus when St. Austin (c. Faust. xiv. fin.) says, ‘“Quis- 
que pro modulo suo preedicando Christum debet generare 
Christianos,” the faith must have been received by hearing, 
which he is to hand on, in order to have that heritage and 
gift which cometh of the Lorp. And so, too, must the 
prophets have had a tradition to deliver, else they could not 
have had sons (1 Kings xx. 35); and if it be needful now 
to show that they were the ordinary instructors of the 
people in difficult cases, which the law anticipated the ex- 
istence of (Deut. xvi. 8—10), it must be obvious, from 
1 Sam. ix. 9, that going to the seer was a common way of 
enquiring of the Lorp; so common as to give rise to the 
ordinary form of expression there specified, even long before 
Samuel’s day: 0°99. Thus much, then, may suffice to 
suggest evidences showing the existence of such schools, 
the perpetuation of them from the earhest times, and that 
they were the usual educators of the prophets ordinarily so 
called, whether those prophets were laymen, as Isaiah, Amos, 
&e., or priests, as Jeremiah and Ezechiel, &c. For there 
may well have been regular and secular priests then, to 
use the Christian distinction. What has been here said 
will be found summarily given by St. Hilary in Ps. Prolog. 
or Kuseb. Prep. Ev. xi. 5. xii. 1, and more at length by 
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Molitor, Philos. u. Geschichte, i. p. 155, and John Smith, 
Discourse vi. 


notre (21.) p. 12. 


See Windischm. i. 1. p. 70, who shows how well attested 
the antiquity of the King, or Chinese scriptures, is; as Cole- 
brook (Essays, i. p. 98) does in a most striking manner for 
the Vedas. Hence, doubtless, it was that ‘in their know- 
ledge of the being and nature of a God, they were already in 
possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even 
by the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens,” as 
Elphinstone, i. p. 94, justly speaks. This possession of 
ancient scriptures constitutes, indeed, one chief difficulty in 
dealing with the Eastern, as contrasted with the Western 
forms of paganism. For those against whom the Fathers 
wrote had no ancient scriptures, and therefore were pro- 
perly met by exhibiting to them the antiquity of the Books 
of Moses, &c. It may be said that this 1s a mere arqu- 
mentum ad honinem, and not therefore a valid criterion of 
a revelation. Buta little thought will, I trust, show any 
one who reflects upon what goes on in his own mind, that 
it is not evidence which makes him believe, but somewhat 
moral which leads him to wish for the truth of what is 
presented to him. When that has preceded, then argu- 
ments serve to exhibit and embody to himself the fact that 
he believes; but he must feed that they are but an inade- 
quate ground for that conviction which results from his 
whole nature. ‘To try and convince a man upon mere argu- 
ments, would be much as if a man should attempt to argue 
one into a love of one for whose character and ways —to 
use a homely term—one has no sympathy. Indeed, this 
illustration holds in the other point noticed. For whoever 
tries to give a reason Zo himself (1. e. even without attempt- 
ing to put it into words) for his love of such and such an 
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intimate friend, will feel at once that he can but state a part, 
of the grounds of it, even to himself. Arguments, then, 
only serve to hold up the truth before the mind, and are in 
no sense to be looked upon as generating belief; and if so, 
the Fathers did right in holding up before western pagans 
the truth by such arguments as presented for the heart’s 
acceptation one property of it,—viz. antiquity. But this is 
not essential to truth, nor do I believe it was ever insisted 
on of old as such; it is a probable argument, and as such 
proper to use in moral matters. Where not available, other 
probable arguments must be used; and what has been my 
difficulty in this part of the Essay is, that I have here to 
deal with a case not contemplated by ancient writers in 
defence of Christianity, and therefore to find arguments in 
a great measure of my own choosing, or at least to apply 
ancient doctrines or opinions in a way that might require 
some further justification, were the case other than it is. 

I ought to add, that this note is suggested by an appa- 
rently kindly intended anonymous letter, which acutely states 
the difficulty just alluded to, though it does not speak, as 
it seems to me, with becoming reverence of the sainted 
champions of the faith in early times, nor with sufficient 
apprehension of the very small importance of the logical- 
ness of arguments as compared with the moral proof (aiaric 
797) of Christianity. 


Nore (22.) p. 19. 


See Windisch. p. 1684 to 1686, where he says, ‘‘ Die 
Autoritat der Schrift und Tradition ist also fiir den recht- 
glaubigen Brahmanen iiberall das Eintscheidende ; ‘denn wer 
die heiligen Biicher genau kennt,’ sagt Sankara, ‘ der stelle 
keine Untersuchung der Brahma-erkentniss nach seiner 
Willkiir an, sondern ziche den Lehrer zu Rath. Dieser 
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verkiindigt ihm, wenn er beziihmten Sinnes ist, die Brah- 
ma-wissenschaft, kraft deren er jenen ewigen wahren Mann 
(den Puruscha) erkannt. Der Lehrer aber hat sie wieder 
von seinem Lehrer und so der Reihe nach: der erste aber 
hat sie von Brahma selbst (S. Mundaka); denn dies ist der 
Quell jenes grossen Ganzen von Biichern, das mit dem Rig- 
veda anfingt, und, viele Wissenschaften enthaltend, gleich 
dem Licht alle Dinge erleuchtet und mit Allwissenheit. be- 
gabt ist. Nur der Allwissende selbst kann der Urheber 
davon seyn,” &c. 


Note (23.) p. 20. 


Windisch., p. 1690, 2, quotes the Chandogya as follows : 
“ Die Redeist grisser als das Wort ; die Rede macht erken- 
nen den Rigveda, &c.; ware die Rede nicht, dann wiirde 
sich weder Recht noch Unrecht, weder Wahrheit noch Un- 
wahrheit, weder Gutes noch Boises, weder Freund noch 
Feind zu erkennen geben. Rede liisst dies Alles erkennen ; 
verehre die Rede,” u.s.w. 


Note (24.) p. 20. 


We probably at no time fairly enter into the feelings of 
the ancients respecting the importance of music, as bearing 
on religion and morality. Minds so different as Plato 
(Lach. 16. 22. Rep. iii. 12, &c.), Aristotle (Polit. Ville 
Aristophanes (Nub. 950), Thucydides (v. 70), St. Basil 
(in Psalm. ap. Hooker, v. 38), St. Clement (Pzedag. n. 44. 
Strom. vi. 90), and of the Indians (Philostr. Vit. Ap. 11. 34), 
could never have all agreed upon it, were it not something 
entirely above the conceptions which the generality of men 
now form of it. Its religious use, as here alluded to, has 
been paralleled with that amongst the Jews; who were so 
particular in their accentuation, that Molitor somewhere 
tells us that a well-instructed ear knew by the tune any 
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verse of the Bible from any other. V. Windisch. pp. 627 


and 717, notices that the intonation of the Vedas Qeq 4. 
was an important part of the instruction of a Brahman. 


NomEe(25.)) p. 21. 

The words used in the text are taken from the Septuagint 
Version of Deuter. xxxii. 8. “Ore dueuépidev 6 “Yitoroc 
Z0un, we Ciéovepev vio ’Adap, Eotnoev Spia eOvev Kara 
ap.Ouov ayyéAwy Oeov. To give this version full weight, 
some little discussion may be necessary; but, perhaps, upon 
reflection, the reader will not think the subject by any 
means an unimportant one. I shall observe, first, that the 
chapter is one in which the LXX. make an addition, which 
is quoted in Hebrews i. 6, and has no existence in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, although it may be proved by them. 
This begets some presumption that there may be other 
things in the LX X. version of the same chapter which may 
be proved by other Seriptures, although they also do not 
exist in the Hebrew. Now the Hebrew text has in this 
place, ‘‘ according to the number of the children of Israet;” 
and if Israel’s children, as here spoken of, were twelve in 
number, and we learn from Daniel x. 13, that Michael, 
the prince or chief angel of Israel, was one of more (for 
he is there styled one of the chief princes or archangels, to 
use the Greek word which would correspond with it); and 
if, as there is no objection from any thing in the Old Testa- 
ment to their number being twelve, so in the New Testa- 
ment there is direct mention of twelve legions of angels: 
then, if each were presided over by an archangel, this would 
furnish a number exactly corresponding with that of the 
sons of Jacob. This, then, if it be but a weak way of 
arguing, to some minds at least, is yet sufficient to show 
that the LX X.’s substitution of the heavenly archetype for 
the earthly counterpart is far from involving in itself any 
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contradiction of the Scripture account of things. If, again, 
by the number of the sons of Israel is meant the number of 
those going down to Egypt, still the earthly and heavenly 
hierarchy might correspond in number. But without going 
into any discussion as to the subdivisions of this number of 
angels, which may be requisite to furnish a more exact cor- 
respondence to the subdivisions of the nations anciently 
assumed, it must be evident that some relationship between 
the number of the angels and that of the nations 1s implied 
by the language of the Septuagint. Nor, indeed, is it easy 
to see how the number of the sons of Israel should be the 
ground of a division of the nations which was so long ante- 
cedent to their birth, unless this same number were itself 
also grounded upon something antecedent and mysterious. 
If, then, we once assume that the number of the nations 
was any way dependent upon a number of the angels, the 
important thing is assumed. For the important thing is, 
the connexion between the divisions of the heavenly host 
and that of the divisions of the nations: once grant this, 
and it is immaterial whether the number prevailing in both 
is smaller or larger than twelve now; whether there be 
more or fewer subdivisions; whether they be or be not 
ascertainable by us, and the like. For, from the assumption 
of such a connexion, the mind is naturally prepared to ex- 
pect that the angels will be guardians of the nations, or at 
least in some way further connected with them. Did Serip- 
ture contravene such an expectation, of course we should 
feel it a duty then to own that we were misled through the 
feebleness and imperfection of human knowledge. But it 
is evident that I am only trying here to put down, in the 
shape of a consistent theory, what Scripture, as matter of 
fact, appears to countenance and fall in with. Let me, 
then, proceed to put together some passages bearing upon 
the subject : and to prevent mistake, I will again state that 
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what I consider the important point to be proved is, that 
there is ground from Scripture for thinking that there are 
superintending angels charged with the execution of the 
designs of Providence, in regard to the several nations. I 
do not enter upon the specific numbers employed—a question 
upon which I might be apt to become fanciful, or perhaps 
lead persons to mistake the mere statements of a law of 
Providence for assertions of some inherent value in the 
numbers themselves : nor, again, do I at all touch upon the 
development of the Christian polity as bearing upon, or 
altering in any way, this order of things in the ancient dis- 
pensation. To proceed :— 

1. I have already noticed in the text two passages from 
Daniel (x. 13. 20), and referred to one from Ezekiel, in 
which mention is made (xxvill. 16) of a covering cherub 
which God “will destroy from the midst of the stones of 
fire.” JI quote this, not by any means as a clear passage to 
the point, but as seeming to imply that there had been an 
anointed cherub set over them by God (14), and that 
they had made an unauthorized image of him aiter the 
pattern of the Jewish tabernacle. St. Ephrem on the place 
notices that the king of Tyre made himself altogether as a 
proselyte, joo pa y2| opagdto; and yet he was not of the 
true seed of Judah*®. Verse 14 seems to imply a reality ; 
verse 16 an idolatrous representation of it, and an abuse of 
knowledge gotten from the Jews. To this may be added 
Gen. xxxii., where the name Mahanaim, signifying ‘“‘ two 
hosts,” bestowed upon the place where “angels of God 
met” Jacob, is taken to imply that Jacob passed from one 
camp of angels to that of another, as he left one country 
for another. See Corn. a Lapide on the place. 

8 I quote this as coming from one probably versed in the history of those 


nations. The Syriac differs here from the Hebrew, so far as to prevent our 
having St. E.’s opinion, in the way one could wish, upon the passage. 
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2. In the Psalms (Ixvi. 7) we read, ‘‘ His eyes behold the 
nations,” MPSS OA VYXY; and in Prov. xv. 3, “‘ The 
eyes of the Lorn are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.” And in 2 Chron. xvi. 8, 9, Hanani says, “ Were 
not the Ethiopians and the Lubims a huge host, with very 
many chariots and horsemen? yet because thou didst rely on 
the Lorp, He delivered them into thine hand: For the eyes 
of the Lorp run to and fro throughout the whole earth, to 
show himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 1s per- 
fect toward Him. Herein thou hast done foolishly ; there- 
fore from henceforth thou shalt have wars.” And in Zech. 
iv. 10, mention is made of seven “‘ eyes of the Lorp, which 
run to and fro through the whole earth.” And in Rev. v. 6, 
the Lamb is said to have ‘‘ seven horns and seven eyes, which 
are the seven Spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth.” 
This last text seems to show that though the seven gifts of 
the Spirit rest upon the Lamb, yet also there are seven 
angelic Beings, who go forth from Him and run to and 
fro in the earth: and so would seem to point out how the 
language of Zechariah may be understood of the seven 
Gifts of the Spirit, though not in such way as to exclude the 
intervention of ministering Spirits. For though the Worp 
Himself is said to run very swiftly (i. e. by His operations), 
yet DWWIWI2 is more naturally understood of Beings 
than of operations (as of Satan in Job 1.). St. Ephrem 
gives both senses, understanding the passage of the Dis- 
pensing Angels, {2a79,%, as well as spiritually, also of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit; of which St. Jerome and 
others appear to take them exclusively. ‘The passage of 
Chronicles might seem to imply that the nations should no 
longer be restrained from falling upon Asa through the 
instrumentality of these Eyes, which run to and fro through 
the earth. (See Epiphanius, as quoted presently.) And with 
these passages before us, we may be inclined to think that 
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the words of Ps. Ixvi. 7, imply something as to the mode 
in which God exercised His superintendence over the 
nation—viz. through the instrumentality of angels, or /yes 
of the Lorp®. St. Hilar. in loc. ‘ Ergo incorporalis Deus 
misericordize suee oculis et tanquam ministerio famulantium 
Angelorum protegit gentes, et in omnes credentes donum Di- 
vine miserationis effundit.” And that the nations were under 
a dispensation then, we learn from Ps. xciv. 10, and exlvu. 20, 
(on which St. Clement, Strom. vi. 63, says, To “‘ouk érot- 
noEV OVTWEe” TeETONKEval pev OnAot, AAN’ OVX OUVTWC,) AS 
well as from other Scriptures, e.g. Job xi. 22—25. Hence 
there is some reason from Scripture for assuming the truth 
of the teaching implied in the passage of Deuteronomy, from 
which we started, and which was quoted repeatedly by the 
Fathers, from St. Clement of Rome (1. 29) downwards. 
Having then stated the hints of such a system given us in 
Scripture, I shall next proceed to put together some pas- 
sages from the Fathers which express a belief in it. And 
while so doing, I must urge upon the reader the duty of 
patiently endeavouring to enter into expositions of passages, 
which, as they seem suited to the mind of Orientals, so 
doubtless were not written without some superintending 
Providence, whether it be the hints of Holy Writ, or the 
language of the Fathers about such hints, which we con- 
sider. And they will be found some of them to come from 
minds as different as those of Origen and Jerome. 

St. Clement, Stromat. vi. 157. (Pott. p. 822.) Kat a 
Tov evapérwy avOowTwy éerivowa Kata Emivolay Gctav yty- 


9 It may be worth noticing, that there were Persian officers called Bact- 
Ewe 6¢0adpoi, (Aristoph. Ach. 91, and Aristot. Pol. m. 16, ap. Scholiast. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 21, et seq. ed. Olear.) which pessibly were a heathen 
imitation based upon some tradition of the same thing ; for we find that there 
were seven chief counsellors in Ezra’s time (Ezr. vii. 14. Esth. i. 14); and 
the passage of Aristotle clearly shows that there were more B. op8arpot 


than one. 
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vovrat draTiOeusyvne moo Tie Puxn¢g Kat Stadioopevou TOU 
Ostov OedXiparoc sic tae avOpwrivac Puyac TeV ev pépet 
Olwy AaTovpyov cvdrAAauPavopévwy cig TAG ToLabTAG OLa- 
Koviac, Kata Te yap Ta EOvyn Kai wdAUCG VvEVvéuNvTaL TY 
ayyiAwy ai wooctacta, Taxa OF Kal TwWY él péooUC, wY 
viotg aworterayaral twvec, Where Potter’s note may be con- 
sulted. Also Strom. vii. 6. (Pott. p. $32.) Odrde¢ ior 6 
dove Kai roic “EAAnot riv pirocodtav did THY UTodEoTE- 
owy ayyéAwy. iol yap ouvoraveunuévoe mpoaTaga Osta re 
kal apxala ayyeAot card EOvy. Strom. vil. 12. (Pott. p. 835.) 
Tladetose 62 ai avayKuiar ayabdrnre TOU éhopwvTOG pEya- 
Aov Kopirov dua te TOY TpOGEXoOYV AayyéAwY Oia TE TPOKOl- 
cewv ToKiAwy Kat Oia Tie Kploswe THE wavTeAOvE TOvE emt 
wéov aTnAynKorac ex(raSovrat peravosiy. Aiso Origen, in 
Num. xi. § 5. “ Ex initio seeculi hujus, cum dispergeret Deus 
filios Adam, statuit fines gentium secundum numerum an- 
gelorum Dei, et unaqueeque gens sub illo angelo facta est ; 
una autem fuit, et electa gens Israél, quee portio Domini 
fuit, et funiculus heereditatis ejus.” And, In Luc. Hom. 
35. (p. 219, Lommaisch.) ‘‘ Quando vadis ad principem.’ 
Quisnam iste princeps est? Quando dividebat Altissimus 
gentes, quando disseminabat filios Adam, statuit terminos 
nationum secundum numerum angelorum Dei; et facta est 
portio Domini populus ejus Jacob, funiculus heereditatis 
ejus Israél. Igitur principibus, id est, angelis, ab exordio 
terra divisa est. Daniel quippe manifestius, quos Moses 
angelos nominarat, principes esse testatur, dicens, ‘ Princeps 
reoni Persarum, et princeps regni Greecorum, et Michael 
princeps gentium.’” St. Jerome also paraphrases Isaiah xiv. 
fin. ‘Si, inquit, queesierint angeli gentis Assyriee ; quare 
solus Judas evaserit?” On xxxiv. 3. “Ita ut sanie earum 
et spurcitia ac sanguine montes repleantur ; sublimes quoque 
virtutes et angeli qui singulis gentibus przesidebant.” On 
Isaiah xlvii. mit. “ Significat autem angelum gentis Baby- 
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lonie preesidem, qui cum eceeteris angelis loquitur.” Again, 
St. Basil adv. Eunom. ii. 1. *AyyeAot wavrec oreo mpos- 
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THY aupiaciw. ta piv yap Bewdn iwaria, yoda tic zor pn- 
Aivyn, ovTw KaAoupévy épéa. Ta OF TUOLVa, iva Elin TA KOK- 
Knod évdbuara Kai vaxivOwva, tva delEy tiv KadXalvny éoéav. 
A striking passage to this purpose from St. Ephrem, vol. ii. 
p. 224, has been quoted in Nature a Parable, p. 310, upon 
Daniel x. 14; a text which is also used by Aretas in Apoc. 
p. 412, Oxf. ed. Something externally similar was held by 
the Persians; v. Baehr’s note on Herodotus, vii. 53: and in 
1 Kings xx. 23, it is implied, by what the Syrians say, that 
they also believed such different apportionments of superior 
orders of beings to different places. Nor were the Greeks 
without a similar belief; for in Plato de Legg. iv. 6, we 
have the following passage: Tvyvacxwy 6 Kpdvog dpa, xab- 
arep nyusic OueAnAbGapev, we avOowrela diac ovdeuta ikavy 
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vov, dotaciacta Kal evoaiuova Ta THY avOpwTwy aTEloya- 
Cero yévn. The following are the words of St. Augustine 
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de Trin. i. 9, upon the same subject: ‘*Quod ergo de 
uno sapiente, quamvis adhue mortale corpus gestante, quam- 
vis ex parte vidente, posuimus exempli gratia, hoc de aliqua 
domo, ubi aliquorum talium societas est, hoc de civitate vel 
etiam de orbe terrarum licet cogitare, si penes sapientes 
sancteque ac perfecte Deo subditos sit principatus, et regi- 
men rerum humanarum. Sed hoc quia nondum est: (opor- 
tet enim nos in hac peregrinatione prius mortaliter exer- 
ceri, et per vires mansuetudinis et patientiz in flagellis 
erudiri:) illam ipsam supernam atque ccelestem, unde per- 
egrinamur, patriam cogitemus. Ilhc enim Dei voluntas, qui 
facit angelos suos spiritus et ministros suos ignem flagran- 
tem, in spiritibus summa pace atque amicitia copulatis, et 
in unam voluntatem quodam spiritali caritatis igne con- 
flatis, tanquam in excelsa et sancta et secreta sede presi- 
dens, velut in domo sua et in templo suo, inde se, quibusdam 
ordinatissimis creaturze motibus, primo spiritalibus, deimde 
corporalibus per cuncta diffundit, et utitur omnibus ad in- 
commutabile arbitrium sententize suze, sive incorporeis sive 
corporeis rebus, sive rationalibus sive irrationalibus spiriti- 
bus, sive bonis per ejus gratiam sive malis per propriam 
voluntatem. Sed quemadmodum corpora crassiora et in- 
feriora per subtiliora et potentiora quodam ordine reguntur ; 
ita omnia corpora per spiritum vite, et spiritus vitee irra- 
tionalis per spiritum vite rationalem, et spiritus vite ratio- 
nalis desertor atque peccator per spiritum vite rationalem 
pium et justum, et ille per ipsum Deum, ac sic universa 
ereatura per Creatorem suum, ex quo et per quem, et in 
quo etiam condita atque instituta est; ac per hoc voluntas 
Dei est prima et summa causa omnium corporalium spe- 
cierum et motionum. Nihil enim fit visibiliter et sensibiliter, 
quod non de interiore invisibili atque intelligibili aula summi 
Imperatoris, aut jubeatur, aut permittatur, secundum in- 
cffabilem justitiam preemiorum atque pcenarum, gratiarum 
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et retributionum in ista totius creaturze amplissima quadam 
immensaque republica.” 

But it is time to draw this note to a close. I feel per- 
suaded that any person who reflects upon that part of the 
system of Providence with which experience makes us ac- 
quainted, will see no room to object to this doctrine, at least 
in its main outlines, upon the ground of its opposing that 
experience. For in that system, as Plato suggests, we are 
not furnished with blessings without the imtervention of 
others ; ‘since we find by experience that God does appoint 
mediators to be the instruments of good and evil to us; the 
instruments of His justice and His mercy. And the ob- 
jection here referred to is urged, not against mediation in 
that high, eminent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is 
our Mediator, but absolutely against the whole notion itself 
of a mediator at all.” Butler, Anal. 1. 5,§ 1. So far as this 
doctrine has been shown to be a Catholic one, so far it will 
be found to possess that wonderful attribute of all Catholic 
truths whereby they meet the promptings of human nature, 
as shown in Pagan systems, and give them the reality of 
which they had hitherto had but the shadow. Erroneous 
systems are but imitations of the true: they may be so, 
either from their being but partial disclosures, or from their 
being the produce of demonaical foresight. In either case 
the Catholic system, and it only, can stand among them 
and try the spirits, whether they be of God. 


Nore (26.) p. 23. 

The heathen notion of incarnations is, of course, but a 
very marred and dark one: the two following notes will 
show that they involved generally a belief of the frequent 
repetition of incarnations, the folly of which will be noticed 
in a note upon the fourth dialogue. 
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Notre (27.) p. 23. 

Miiller, in his Dorians, p. 330, &c., represents Apollo as 
born to be an ambassador, intercessor, and prophet with 
mankind. Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti, 1. p. xin., has rightly 
objected to the strain he puts on authors to justify some of 
his splendid expressions; and one cannot but fear he has 
overstrained them with bad intentions. Still even the 
Greeks had some kind of belief in such incarnations. Ori- 
gen (c. Celsum, p. 232) urges some of them, as showing 
that Celsus could not consistently admit them, and deny the 
true. And the Egyptians taught that the deity appeared 
in different forms, sitting on a lotus, &c. (Porphyr. ap. 
HKuseb. Prep. HH. p. 198)—a doctrine probably taken from 
India, as the lotus is not indigenous to Egypt. (See Ideler’s 
Hermap. p. 52, note.) 

It is much to be observed, as bearing upon these ob- 
scured traditions of an incarnation, how Cyrus, Cypselus, 
and Romulus, as well as Krishna (see Vishnu Pur. v. 3, 4), 
are described as concealed and persecuted in their infancy, 
as though they were in some weak way allowed to be types 
of the great Lawgiver to come. As this 1s an important 
subject, especially to those who have to deal with uncon- 
verted Gentiles, I shall offer a few observations upon it 
here. 

First, The truth of the supposition that they were tended 
to be types of that Lawgiver is not destroyed by the sup- 
position that they were diabolic imitations of true prophe- 
cies: for it is quite intelligible that Satan should have been 
overruled in such way as to force him to minister whole- 
some teaching to those who, in every nation, were looking 
after God, to the best of their power, and ruling their lives 
with a view to finding Him. Nor is it inconsistent with 
reason to suppose Satan to be conscious of this; since does 
he seem to desire now to thrust wicked men into the wretch- 
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lessness of unclean living, although he must know 
experience that the sight of such persons fills the saints 
with deeper awe * and humility, and arouses the undeveloped 
seeds of grace in the hearts of others. Satan, we know, 
did go to and fro in the earth of old, and was counteracted 
in some degree, as we have seen, even then, by the ministry 
of angels. 

Secondly, As we have the authority of Scripture for taking 
Cyrus to be a type of Christ, (Is. xlv. 1, &c.) so we find 
things noticed of the Persians which seem to render them 
particularly fitted to furnish a type of one to come. The 
seven eyes of the king already noticed (in Note 25) were 
one thing of the kind, and furnish, as there noticed, a 
parallel to Zechariah’s prophecy. And it seems as though 
Seripture might have given us this as a clue to guide us in 
the use of history, so that by availing ourselves of it, 2we 
might be ever looking towards Christ. Thus it is certainly 
remarkable that Arrian records of Cyrus (p. 528), that he 
was sealed into his sepulchre by Alexander, a stranger, to 
prevent his own people from stealing the body. And the 
fact that prophecy throws such a light upon this history, 
leads one to think that there may be other histories on which 
it would throw similar light. For, as antecedently to proof, 
there might be a strong presumption against God’s prophet 
anointing a Gentile king externally (1 Kings ix. 15), so 
night there be also against his anointng him internally 
(Is. xly. 1), i. e. bestowing any remarkable office upon him, 
such as that of Cyrus was, when he led the Israelites, the 


1 See Ps. exix. 53. JANN MY OVID MTN spys; The first word is a 
very strong one: Kimchi explains it of fear that shakes the whole body. 
One cannot help remarking, that this fear may hold some especial place 
in the time preceding the Judgment, such as to supply the place of other 
preparations for God’s presence in those then alive. Satan seems to be 
ever out-reaching himself, and benefitting the lot of the rightcous, on 


whom his rod does not fall. 
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type of mankind, out of Babylon, the type of the kingdom of 
Satan. Hence all that suffered for righteousness sake were 
in some measure types of Him; and it seems of the greatest 
importance, in dealing with heathens, to allow for such 
resemblances, and to believe there may be somewhat mys- 
terious in them; for so we shall escape sometimes from a 
groundless scepticism in treating of passages in Pagan 
writers (e. g. Plato, Rep. i. § 5), and be more likely to 
win men when we clear up the rude outlines of the shadow 
by exhibiting the reality. The followmg passage from Origen 
is instructive upon this point: (c. Cels. p. 24.) "Apa yap 
>) Cf e ~ > ~ \ -_ b) , ? 
oUkK EwWOWY Ot TOV IyooU uabyrai, TOAMWUTEG ov povoy lov- 
dalotg &k THY TOOPHTKaY AdywY TapLoTavEtV, OTL OUTOS ein 
6 toopntevOsic, adXAa Kal Tote AouTotc EOvEoty, Ste 6 XGFo Kat 
Towny oravowleic, Exwv ToUTOY Tov GavaTov vrip TOU THY 
2 i] / / > dé ? a ~ ? 0 ~ co; 
ay OWTWY YEvoue ave éEaTo, ava oyov TOLC ATOUVUGVOUVOLYV UTEO 
Tatoo emi TH ofeoae AowuKa KOaTT KaTaoT} 
Ot WV, ETL TW OvVeoadal OLULKa KOQTIJOQVTA a 0 nuMaTa, ‘) 
? , N , aN 3 \ 5 ~ , aa 
agpoptac 1} dvoAolac 3 Elkoe Eivat Yao £v T1) PUoE TWY TOAY- 
, , ? Step \ S Ne ~ NA o 
HaTWY, KATA TiVvVaC ATOPPI|TOVE Kal OVaANTTOUVG TOLC TOAAOIC 
\O 4 4 € ¢ OL € \ ~ ~ 9 Q 
AOYOUC, PUGLY TOLAUTHV WC EVA CLKALOV, UTEM TOV KOLVOU aToUa- 
VOVTU EKOVGiWC, ATOTPOTLAGLOUE guTOLEtY PabrAwWY dampmoviwy 
b) , \ \ 5 , s\ S rv , > ~ 
EeveoyouvTwv Aolove 1) apopiac 7 OvoTAOLAaGC, 1) TLTWY Tapa- 
S , S € 4 3 ~ aw 9 ~ 
7TAnolwv. AgyéTwoay ovyv ol BovAdpevor aTioteiy Tw Lnoovy 
c \ 9 , y , V4 =~ la >) \ 
UTED av0owrwr amoreOyynKévar TOOTH OTAVOOV; TOTEPOV oves 
zac ‘EXAnvixace tapadéSovrat xai BapPapiace aoAAag ioro- 
plac, wept TOU TLvac UTip TOU KOLVOU reOynkévat kafaiperikwc 
~ 4 % a \ \ of ~ N 
TWYV TookataAaPovrwv TaC TOAELC Kat Td Eby KQAKWDV 5 7) 
3 ~ \ , NOs O: Q 8 BY 4 € V4 
EKELVEA plEV VEyEvyrat, OUOEV € 7itvavoyv EXEL O vowGouevoc 
By A XN S > ~ ps / , , 
avOpwioc 7 PQe rae) aTmToQavety ETL kallaipéces psy aXou datpo- 
A - W e v4 di XN >] XQ ~ 
voc, kat SayLovuv QaoxXovToc, vmToracavroc éAac TAC ETL yYnv 
ZAnAvOviac avOowmwv Puyae; 6ow@vTec 2 TavTa of TOU 
Inoov pabnrat cai aAAa robTwv wAsiova, a eikdg ad’Tove év 
3 > ¢ ~ 9 a ~ , oh \ \ / , 
aATOPPNnTwW ajvvTOo TOU Inoov pepabynkévar ETL 2 KaL OUvAaMEwC 


r Og ? N 20 , 9 ~ , aoe Ad b) 
tiwog wWAnowDévtec (Emel EOWKEY aUTOIC LévOG Kal DJapaoc ov 
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TOUNTLKT) TLC Trap lévoc aAN’ 4 adnOoc ppovnote Kat copia 
tov Osov) tomevoay, 

¢e 9 8 mt 

iv ExonAoe peta Tac 
ov povore Apyslore yévowrTo, aAAd Kai macw "EXAnow 6pod 
kat PapPapoe Kai KAgog éofAbv GovwvrTo. 

With regard to Cyrus, the following two passages from 
St. Cyril of Alexandria may be advantageously consulted : 
lac d& kal ovTw Xpiotd¢ Kat &ytoc, we av sivat, Néyoiro 
Xoworo¢ Kugdc re 6 tov Neoowv SeBaoevKwe Kal pv Kai 
avtot Ieocai re kat Mipdor’ wpa yao eimeiv pnd? aytacba 
Xo.srov avOowrivwec, Kaltot KataTTavtog ew’ avTOV TOV WyioU 
IIvevparog év elder weototeoac. Kiuooe piv yap 6 KauPicou 
KareoTparevoe Tic BafjuAwviag Kata Kalpovc, meTAGVNTO CF 
Kai roic akxaQaoroic Caipoow averifa ro oéBac. “Emst 62 
O<ov wapaliryovroge cal craviatavtog avTov sic doyac bvd- 
part kowwe, Kairoe Ivebmare TH aylw po) KEXoLlopévoc, Elonral 
Xoiotéc. wytot 6? oUTw Tlepoai re Kai Mijdor, of Evvacri- 
Govtec avtw’ AeXarpetKace yap KaKElvol TH KTicel Tapa TOV 
ktioavra Ozdy, kal ToookeKvvact Tog Eoyole TMV idlwy yE- 

- > \ \ x, ¢ , ‘ ») ~ A ? 
owv. “Emel 6? cal ara& xara te tac tv TH Mwoaikw vdpw 

\ Sie a = ~ ~ x ” 4 >? Q 
pwvac TO apopiober tw O«w Ova Kav cite udaxoe Ey TUXOV 
SW OA. ¢ b , 4 Q Q ~ ~ , ~ 
i) O6¢, @yLov WvOLaGETO’ TabTH Kal GLa THG TOU TOOPHTOV Pwviic 
ayo. KékAnvrat, Kal avtol, cratoe TO apworcOa Toic Detore 
vetpaoty mooe [702 | aAdva tiv BaBvrAwviwr. eieo ovv 
goTly ovTW XowoToc 6 “EupavounA, calla xai 6 Kipoc, kal 
ouTwe aytoc kala Kai Madore kat Teooal. c. Nest. 11. p. 43. 
Here he refers to passages where Wp is used of those 
Gentiles whom God appoints to execute vengeance, e. g. 
Jer. li. 27. Joel iv.9; and shows to what Nestorius’s mode 
of speaking will lead to. The other passages in the Glaphyra 
upon Gen. p. 53, where, after quoting Is. xliv. 24, he says: 
>Axob ¢ b) ~ \ es OE / Oe > 
Akovélg OTWC EVAaPYWC TO OUK YOELC ME, PHGLY. OUVOE EV 
TOi¢ Elddat Osdy Tov OVTW TeoLpavi} KaTAaTAaTTELVY abioVv, OV 


> | SN > +, Q , , \ , ¢ 5 ) 
auToc eri Qec Kal Bactréwv KPéLTTOVa Kal LLUDLWY OOWYV eOvov 
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Seom6THv, TUTOL yap Hoav Ta é7 avToU TwY Ou XoloTOU KaT- 
opMwudrwv. Tlponydpevoe piv yap we avroc. diacKedace 
Tac BaBuAwviwy Wevdouavréiac Kal Ta TOV eyyaoTpyLbOwY 
onucta’ Tac O& THY idiwy ToOPNTOV ove Kal ayyéAouc én- 
wrduace ovAdc, itor Tpoayopsbaetc, ov SrePevopuévag amro- 
gavel. [lpoxarapeuhvevke do: bre Kal Tac THe lovdaiac oKodo- 
woe TOAELC, Kal THY ABvOCOY EOnUwWoEL Kal TaVTAG AUTIIC KU- 
raénpavei rode worapove, duccov oimat Tou THY BaBvAwva 
Léywv, dldto. TO TAHOE THY KaTOKObYTWY év AUTH, TOTA- 
nove o& avTng Ta EOvn Ta ouppiovta Tavrax60eEv ic emuKOU- 
olav. “Adda péve AEywuev Ta éewt Kiépy capoc peram)ar- 
Tovrec sic TO XoioroU puoThpiov Ta Ov éxelvou KaTwoOwpéva. 
[éyove tolvuy 6 Kipoe purpog pev Mavoavne rig Aoruayou 
Quyatpoc tov Midwy tEapyovtoc, mwarpo¢ 6: Kaputoov 
[epcov piv rd yévog, émuekove 62 Aiav robe tedroug SOev 
Tivic TMV ApYaLoTéowy Hulovey TE Kal Erego~ua TOV Kupov 
wvomaZov Oa ye Olfar TO TaTpOE Kal pHTPOG WE EV TH YévEL 
Suagopov. Tlépaae yap o}) mapa Midove 2Ovoc Erepov. “Tdore 
© dy Te TOLOvVTOY Kal émi Xolorov’ pytode piv yao yéyove 
Kata odoka Tie aylac mapVévov, Kal’ pag Tre OvVong Kat av- 
Dodou riv dbow, matpdcg Te TOV Kal ryac oddevdc, AAN’ 
iv’ ouTwe elirwpev Erepopvovc éic aTav Kal avwKLopévou THY 
piow kai rav vmepOpwoxovtog TO TedovY év TOIC yEvNTOTC. 
It is evident that St. Cyril here insists upon parts of Cyrus’s 
history not alluded to in prophecy, as having a typical 
meaning to be elicited by that clue which prophecy has 
given to such meaning : and this 1s what has been here also 
insisted on as allowable, and as a useful means for leading 
Gentiles towards the truth. And it may be a question 
whether the fact that occasional statements of this kind 
occur in the Fathers is not to be taken as showing that such 
a view of things was recognised by them, although they had 
no occasion to avail themselves of that view, when writing 
against such Gentiles as had no books looked upon as 
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canonical. The reader may compare Menard’s note on the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, cap. xii, and Bishop Fell on St. 
Cyprian’s Test. 1. 21. 

Thirdly, If it be said that the stories of the infancy of Ro- 
mulus, Cypselus, or Cyrus, might have been taken from some 
loose account of Moses’s childhood, this will not alter the 
state of the case: for it is not so material what the fact was, 
as what the general belief was. If any influence, good or bad, 
induced men to believe generally that account, then it was 
a preparation for belief of the truth with good minds, and 
with bad for disbelief of it. Bad minds were thus enabled 
to classify the truth and such accounts alike under the 
fabulous,—good, to see the reality they poimted towards. 
(Compare Plato’s account of a bad man’s death-bed, Rep. 
i. 5, Of MYOOI wept rov év Goov ... . KatayeA@pevor TéWC 
rére On) oTpépovaty adTov tiv Wuxi, pr) aAnGeic wor.) The 
case of Socrates, ‘a preacher of rightcousness,” in his 
measure, is noticed by St. Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. § 5, (or 
p. 55,) and of course is not open to such an objection as that 
just mentioned. His words are as follows : “Ore 62 Zwkoarne 
AOyw adnOet Kai eeraotikwc TavTa Ei¢ pavepov erel—paTo 
pépav Kal amrdyev Tov Sayidvuv Tove avOodmove, Kat abrot 
ot daiuovec Ola TWY YaLNbYTWY TH KAKIE avbowrwy evhoyn- 
cav we abzov Kat ace3i arroxretvar Aéyoutéc, Kava siopeoev 
avrov Sapdvia. Kat duotwe ip tev To av7d éevepyovow. 
Ov yao povov “EXAnot vd DwKoarove nAgyxOn ravra a\Aa 
kat tv BapBdpoc bm’ abrov rov Adyou poppwhévroc Kal 
’AvOowrov yevopévov, k. 7. A. Compare u. 8—10. 

Fourthly, The credibility of such a system of things as the 
one here supposed, (viz. that even among the Gentiles there 
were providentially appointed types of Christ, however iccble, ) 
is materially increased by reflecting that different rites were 
to be found throughout the world, the meaning of which 
could only be ascertained by the introduction of Christianity. 
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They were types of Christian sacraments and ordinances, 
and had their origin doubtless in primeval times. Thus, 
in the Hindu marriage-ceremony, the bridegroom says, “ I 
unite thy breath with my breath, thy bones with my bones, 
thy flesh with my flesh, and thy skin with my skin.” (Colebr. 
Essays, i. p. 224.) This may serve as a specimen; since, if 
it could be traced to Genesis, it is explained, as well as the 
passage in Genesis, only by the Christian doctrine of mar- 
riage. And one cannot see why, when imitations of such 
high truths come into the Gentile dispensation, imitations 
of the highest should not also exist under it. 

Fifthly, The idea of such a dispensation having existed 1s 
rendered further credible by considering, that trade, which 
as far as it is the offspring of covetousness ’, is of the devil, 
has ever been the forerunner of the Gospel. Men were 
fishers for gain before they were “fishers of men.” The 
traffic of Tyre, and her whoredoms (as Scripture calls 
them), which constituted her the type of Antichrist, (sce 
Ezek. xxviii.) did but form connexions with other nations, 
which in many ways facilitated the spread of the Gospel. 
Thus does it seem that while Satan, as Leviathan, taketh his 
pastime in the great and wide sea, he does it but to be mocked 
by Him whose kingdom is also like, in another sense, to a 
merchantman. Covetousness goes (if one may say so) be- 
fore man’s redemption, false merchandise before the true 
riches, imitation of an Angel of light before the Very Light 
of Light. 

Nore (28.) p. 23. 

The following is a note in Windischmann, p. 364, on the 

Chinese traditions of an incarnation: ‘¢ Die Vorstellung von 


2 It is plain that conqnests might have been noticed here as a species of 
covetousness, if not that for gain. E. g. Alexander, who set himself up 
as God (like Antichrist), spread that Macedonian Greek abroad in which 


the Gospel was afterwards written. 
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einer jungfraulichen Mutter des Heiligen kommt nicht blos 
in der Tradition, sondern auch in dem King sehr haufig vor. 
Die Heiligen, die Weisen, die Befreier der Volker werden 
von Jungfrauen geboren. Die Heiligen und Weisen, sagt 
das Schu-wen, wiirden Gottessdhne (Himmelsséhne, Thian- 
tseu) genannt, weil ihre Miitter sie durch die Macht des 
Himmels empfangen hatten. Kog-jang-tseu sagt noch 
klarer: ‘ Der Heilige hat keinen Vater; er ist durch die 
Wirksamkeit des Himmels empfangen.’ Diese Vorstellung 
wird so hoch gehalten, dass jede Dynastie gerne ihrem 
Stifter dieselbe Ehre vindicirt. Hs ist fiir uns genug, dass 
dieses Bediirfniss einer reinen Empfaingniss und Geburt 
ausgesprochen ist, hier wie in Indien. Auch die Namen 
der reinen Jungfrau sind bemerkenswerth; sie heisst die 
erwartete Schénheit, die Aufsteigende, die reine Jungfrau, 
die allgemeine Gliickseligkeit, die grosse Treue, die an sich 
selbst ihren Schmuck hat. Das Schi-king singt von der 
Mutter Hoang-ti’s, ‘Sie brachte ihr Gebet und ihr Opfer 
dar, dass der Ersehnte kommen mége, und indem sie von 
diesem Gedanken erfiillet war, erhérte sie Schang-ti, und in 
dem Augenblick und auf der Stelle fuhlte sie thre Hinge- 
weide erschiittert und war durchdrungen vom Schauer der 
Ehrfurcht. So empfing sie den Hoang-ti, und gebar, da 
ihre Zeit gekommen, ihren Erstgebornen, wie ein zartes 
Lamm, ohne Verletzung, ohne Anstrengung, ohne Schmer- 
zen und ohne Befleckung. Himmlisches Wunder! Aber 
Schang-ti hat nur zu wollen—die zartliche Mutter gebar ihn 
in einer Hiitte am Weg; Ochsen und Lammer erwarmten 
ihn mit ihrem Hauch; die Bewohner des Gehdlzes liefen 
trotz der strengen Kiilte herbei ; die Vogel flogen nach dem 
Kind hin, um es mit ihren Fligeln zu bedecken ; er selbst 
aber liess seine Stimme weithin héren,’ &c. Dieser und 
andre ahnliche Gesinge des Schi-king zur Feyer jungfrau- 
licher Miitter und von ihnen geborner Himmelssdhne sind, 
H 
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nach den sorgfiltigen Forschungen eines mit dem Alter- 
thum sehr vertrauten Missionars, wohl nichts anders als 
Anwendungen einer alten Weissagung, deren Spuren wir 
bei den gebildeten Vélkern des Morgenlandes, ja selbst 
bis nach Amerika hin, nebst vielen andern Traditionen an- 
treffen. Ein Glossar zum Schi-king fiigt noch hinzu, ‘ Der 
Thian will seine Macht offenbaren und zeigen, um wie viel 
der Heilige itber andre Menschen ist.’ Der Name der 
Mutter Hoang-ti’s—Kaang-jneu—ist iibrigens aus zwel 
Charakteren componirt; der erste begreift in sich Lamm 
und Jungfrau, der andre Quelle und Jungfrau. Der 
character Niu, der hier doppelt vorkommt, bezeichnet em 
Madchen von reiner Tugend, die Hande gefaltet, bescheiden 
sitzend, still und nachsinnend.” 


Note (29.) p. 24. 


Clem. Strom. ii. 100. Te&v 70d vopov vopinwe B<Si.wKd- 
twv ai wodzec vouor yeyovacw sic juac. We find, indeed, 
that the customs of the Patriarchs were gradually adopted 
as laws: neither does it seem right to assume that the 
Jewish people were miraculously and suddenly transferred 
from a natural system to a supernatural one wholly distinct 
from it, unless we were positively told so. Rather, ancient 
usages, in several, though not im all instances, gave rise to 
the subsequent laws. Circumcision, for instance, was of the 
Fathers; abstaining from the sinew which shrank, was of the 
Fathers ; the distinction between clean and unclean animals, 
was of the Fathers, as were the sacrifices of certain animals, 
the washing of clothes before sacrifice, the anointing of 
things in order to consecration, the marriage of brothers’ 
widows, the rite relating to it, and other things. (Vide 
Grabe ad Test. x11. Patriarch. vi. 3.) In St. John vii. 22, 
our blessed Saviour appears to reason with the Jews thus, 
if one may venture to paraphrase His words: ‘‘ Ye observe 
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2 patriarchal law, to the neglect of the Mosaic* institution 
of the Sabbath; why, then, complain of Me for doing an 
act of mercy upon that day? If the priority of patriarchal 
laws gives them a title to preference, much more will the 
law of nature written in the heart, which 1s prior to both 
patriarchal and Mosaic laws, be entitled to preference.” 
And if so, it would be plain that laws said to be laws of 
Moses might have yet been of prior existence, and only re- 
sanctioned by him. And so it would not be wrong to speak 
of the institutions here alluded to as “ of the Fathers.” Yet 
perhaps it may be right to profess myself unable to con- 
ceive of a nation at once set down (so to speak) among in- 
stitutions perfectly new to them, as of an individual born 
into the world full-grown; the absurdity of which Bishop 
Butler has shown in the Anal.1. 5, p.123. Such an account 
of Moses’ legislation seems to me to betray an ignorance of 
the original text, the words and phrases of which often point 
most significantly to those older customs in which the laws 
took their rise. It were much to be wished that men would 
make themselves acquainted with that text before they 
speculate upon the law it contains: for else they run into 
that censure which Aristotle bestowed upon a system not 
intended for this world, though he represents it as such : 


det piv vroriGecbar Kar evx7) tv pé LOU 
i ev vTrotiGecGa Kar evyijv, wnodév mévTor advvaTov. 


Nore (30.) p. 25. 


Ps. ix. 17, “ All the nations that forget God.” Ps. xxu. 27, 
‘¢ All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto 


3 PD. Justin. Mart. e. Tryph. p. 236, ed. 1686. Kai yap py caBBarioavrec 
ot TPOWVOMacpEVOL TaVTEC Cikatoe TH OEP EbNPETTHOAY Kai pET AUTOS 
‘ABpadp kai ot TovTou vioi dmayTEec péxpt Mwocéwc. A common argument 
this against Judaism in the Fathers. See Tertull. adv. Judzeos, c. iv. The 
same interpretation of St. John vii. 22, is given, I sec, by St. Cyril in his 
commentary on the place, p. 419. 
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the Lord.” ‘‘Si autem reminisceris, profecto redis in memo- 
riam tuam, et in ed invenis quod non fuerat penitus oblivione 
deletum,” says St. Augustin, de Trin. xiv. 17, who quotes 
these passages ; and St. Clement, (Str. vi. 64) of Ps. ix. 17, 
says, “EmiAavOavovra 62 djAov bt ob ToedTEGov EusUrnrro, 
kai Ov wotvy 7) ékAabiocba zyiyvwokov, TovToy TapaTéuTov- 
Tau’ nv doa ELonale TIC apavoa rou Qeov Kal Tapa roe EOvece 
referring, probably, to Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 19, ei émAé 
Anora kal Euafé wore rovro. And in Isaiah xxxvun. 26, 
Sennacherib is reproved for forgetfulness ; (‘‘ Hast thou not 
heard long ago?” &c.) and in xl. 21, the nations in general 
(‘‘Have ye not known? have ye not heard? hath it not 
been told you from the beginning? have ye not understood 
from the foundations of the earth?”) See, too, Rom. 1. 28, 
ovk gdokiuacay Tov Ozdy Exe év emcyvwoe’ and 2 Pet. in. 
5, AavOave yao avtove Touro GzXovrac. To the same pur- 
pose St. Irenzeus, cont. Heer. ii. 9, “‘ Omnibus homimibus ad 
hoc demum consentientibus, veteribus quidem et in primis a 
primoplasti traditione hane suadelam custodientibus, et 
unum Deum fabricatorem cceli et terree hymnizantibus ; re- 
liquis autem post eos a Prophetis Dei hujus rel commemo- 
rationem accipientibus: ethnicis vero ab ipsa conditione 
discentibus. Ipsa enim conditio ostendit eum qui condidit 
eam; et ipsa factura suggerit eum qui fecit; et mundus 
manifest ateum qui se disposuit.” St. Augustin, c. Faust. 
xx. 19, “‘ Gentes non eo usque ad falsos deos sunt delapsze, 
ut opinionem amitterent unius veri Dei ex quo est omnis 
qualiscumque natura.” The general principle is concisely 
stated by Tertullian, “Quod apud multos unum invenitur, 
non est erratum sed traditum.” Prees. 28. See also St. Cyril, 
c. Jul. p. 16, "Ev0a piv yao tote tiie Osorvetorou yoadiic 
cuudéipovTar Adyotc, EaUTWY OvTac apsivove Karidot TLC av 
Kal ouoAoyouvtac avdAjAo.e’ tvOa d& TOY oiKkslwy EKacTOC 


Cd , ies \ ’ .) S ? oY] % 
EVONMATWY TWOLELTAL THY ATOOOSLY, Lapopouc TE OVTAG Kat 
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adXoxoratc d6§atce KataucPbovrac Katadci—ar paov. ov yao 

cy ond Q ic ioe 

Hv OAwe Katabpeiy dbvacbat Ta UTio vouv Kal Adyouc Tobc 

») € os MN 3 Qq ons , ~ ~ Q ~~ 4 

Ev HIV, M1) OVXL TOU TWAaYTWY KOaTOUVYTOSG DeoV, Kal PwE Ev- 

/ b) sad \ , b) , \ NE ¢ 6? 

tgvToe El¢ vouv Kal codlav EvTixTovToc, Kal yAwoouv Evpvvov- 
~ >) pee, > ~ ~ 

TOC, KA TL TWY ATOPPHTwWY TEpl aUTOU KATA YE TO EYKWOOUY 


3 4 b ~ AN ~ \. , 
E~LEVTOC AUTOLC KAL VOELY Kal Poaoat. 


Note (31.) p. 25. 


V. Procl. ad Tim. p. 30, and Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 354, 
C. Td & éy Sau rig AOnvac (iv Kat “low voutZovat) edo¢ 
> QM 9g , 3 V4 b) on S Q a a 
eTiyoagiy eixe ToadTnv, "Eyw sie wav TO yeyovoc Kal Ov, 

oe aoe . \ \ LN , rv Ne , Q Q > 4 
Kal éodmevov’ Kal TOV guov wérAOV OVeElG TW UvNTOE aTEKa- 
Nuwev. Ere SF TOV TOAAGY vomtSdvTwy IdLov wap’ AlyuT- 

, v ~ Q 3 Q > ne e\ ig € ~ 
tiote Ovoua Tou Arde eivat TOV “Apovy, (0 mapayovTec nuéic 
"Aupwva Aéyouev,) Mavebdc piv 6 DePevvirng TO KEeKpupr 

V4 > \ \ ? ? ~ ~ ~ , 
uévov olstat Kal THY KOUWW WTO TabTHE OnrAovaIa Tig Pwviig 
‘Exaraioc 62 6 "ABdnoirne Pnot tobtw Kal Tted¢g adAhAouc 
TW pipate xpnofa trove AiyuTTiove, drav Tiwa moocKaA@v- 
Tal, TOOGKANTIKHY ‘yao Eivat THY wriv. 6.0 TOV TOWTOY 
Ocov TH TavTl TOV aUTOV vouiZouvalv, we apaviy Kal KeKOUp- 
uévov Ovta, ToocKaAobpEvol Kal wagakadovvTeg Eupava yty- 
veoOat kat dijAov avrotc, Apovv Aéyouotv. And Apollonius, 
ap. Philostr. Vit. p. 337, says, Tov 62 Adyov be é¢ Tov on- 

\ 3 ¢? >’ — € > 4 ¢ Q 
wovgyov eionrat oUTw Te eravovoly [ot Aiybmriol| we Kal 
iréooig OdaEacOu, Ivdev dvra. 6 Adyoe O& THE Mev TWV 
OAWY YEVETEWC kal ovatac Dzdv Onuovoyoy oide. This may, 
indeed, be a pantheistic statement; but surely pantheism 
implies the pre-existence of a monotheism, of which it is the 
corruption. Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 26, extr., well illustrates 
e e . 5 Y 2 3 , a 

how pantheism again paved the way to polytheism: Aiyu7 
TLL TOGOUTOY aTElxov TOV poveveY TL TOV OLTOY CwuD, 
ore tac TovTwy Eikdvac pyuhpara THY Dev eEroLovVTO" 
oUTWwe oikela Kal Evyyeviy TavTa TOIC Ocoic évdmGov iva Kat 


roic avOpwroice. Thus were they led by confounding the 
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creature with the Creator, to passing into idolatry—a fear- 
ful judgment from Him to whom all judgment is committed, 
for corrupting traditions of Him who one day would unite 
the creature with the Creator without confusion! 


Nore (382.) p. 26. 
This is said with reference to Ps. ev. 22, DOM VY3p?. 


Nore (383.) p. 26. 


And Aristotle, Metaph. p. 981, b. 23, notices how mathe- 
matics were first learnt in Egypt: éxet yao apetOn oyoXa- 
Cav To TwWy ispéwy EOvoc’ on which words Asclepias Tral- 
lensis rightly observes: of isocic ta avayxata sixov GAXobev 
avToig wapeyoueva Kat éoydAaZov pdvore toic paljpaor 
which quite falls in with the Scripture account of the im- 
munities bestowed upon the priests in Moses’ days. Cf. Diod. 
Sic. Biblioth. i. 21, and 73—4. Porphyr. de Abst. iv. 6. 
That Pythagoras and others drew from Egypt is generally 
allowed, and thus a link is furnished by Egypt with other 
nations. 


Nore (34.) p. 26. 


Potter ad S. Clement. Strom. 1. § 9, p. 321, gives some 
passages in proof of this, which St. C. asserts in his Peeda- 
gog. i. § 100. Strom. v. § 90, &c. See also Tertullian, 
Apol. 47, where Dr. Pusey has given a collection of re- 
ferences. Eusebius, in particular, as there cited, gives a 
long comparison between Plato’s doctrines and those con- 
tained in the law. 


Nore (85.) p. 26. 


This is twice asserted in St. Luke’s Gospel, 1. 70, and 
xi. 50, and is to be found stated in several authors, both 
Jewish and Christian. The motto of this dialogue is an 
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expression of the Jewish opinion upon the subject, which 
will be found stated more at length in Molitor. Phil. d. 
Gesch. i. § 196, Ge. Indeed, were there no evidence of a his- 
torical kind for such a system of things, we might, or rather 
must, assume that some creed was handed down of the 
Creation, of the Unity of Gop, of the fall, and other doc- 
trinal points; which, like every thing dogmatical, neces- 
sarily implies an order of men to propagate it. “Asi yap 
6 Osd¢ Tw EavTov Adyw Kata yevedc sic Wuxag Oolag peTa- 
Baivovre Kat otAovc Oeov Kai woopirac KaTAaOKEVACOVTL 
itavopQoi rove axovovtac Twv AEyouévwr’ as Origen well 
replies (p. 163) to Celsus, who urged that Christ, if God, 
might have amended man’s estate without coming down 
to men. And St. Athanasius, de Decr. S. N. § 5, writes 
thus: “A yotv Mwoje 2didacxev, trav (sic) “APoaau épd- 
Aarrev, d O& ‘APoaap épddAarre, Tadra Nwe xai “Evwy éyi- 
vwokov, dtaxotvovtec Kafapa cal axd@apra, Kal EVADEGTOL 
yivousvor Ty OEar kal yao kat “APA otTwe suaoTupnoev 
ZrioTapEvocg TavTa, wep iv pabeyv rapa Tov Addy, Tov Kat 
avrow paldv7o¢ mapa Kupiov, 0¢ Kat emi ovvTeAsia THY 
aidvwv tA\0ov sic abérnow rij¢ auaotiacg EAeyev, Ov‘ év- 
TOA Kany Stowe vuiv, GAN évroAjy wadaav jv nKob- 
cate ar aoynce. 1 Johnii. 7. And to the same purpose 
are the words of St. Ephrem, 1. p. 494:— 
307] 0 Was : |mde) [poon ppd sw dad aoe] Las 
ausco * fects US yeoman] co * one pry wilde * Me QIOXO 
3 Wan vo ‘(Aadad Gol 02 SO ‘pO? oy lect, 
# 007.2 
i. e. “ The prophets delivered it to the Apostles. Blessed 
be the Lord of successions! He handed it down from 
Adam even to Noah: it reached from Noah to Abraham, 
and from Abraham on to Moses, and from Moses unto 
David, and from David again to the Captivity, and from 
Babel to our Redeemer.” The same is also said by S. 
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Methodius, Conv. Virg. vii. 4—7. Archel. Cascharensis, c. 
Manet. xxviii. And Melchizedek, Abimelech, and Job, are 
instances serving to show that this tradition was widely 
spread over the East ; two of whom were kings, priests, and 
prophets, and, as such, might have been urged above (Note 
27) as notable Gentile types of Christ. 

Tt may, perhaps, be as well to observe in this place, that 
any rites existing among the Gentiles which Moses adopted, 
are not here noticed for anything more than the external 
resemblance. And admitting such resemblances to have 
been ever so common, they will still be merely external 
ones, whereas the Revelation given to Moses breathed an 
internal life into those rites, which, though invisible from 
without, wholly altered them in consideration of their pro- 
phetic character, for those within. This may be illustrated 
from the later revelation, the Gospel: under it certain out- 
ward signs found already existing in the world, valueless in 
themselves, yet not wholly devoid of mysteriousness, became 
the vehicles of the highest Christian doctrines. And what 
words were in this instance, that other outward signs, viz. 
ceremonies, were in the former. Profane people, under 
either dispensation, would see nothing but outward signs in 
them, and consider them, not in the aspect of sanctified 
things, but as mere human forms; not as expressions for 
doctrine held from the first, but as importations of Gentile 
theories or ceremonies, as the case may be. 


Note (386.) p. 27. 


St. Cyril, c. Julian. p. 9, notices, that Moses made the 
wisdom of Egypt, which was human, a zpoyipvacua to 
things divine. And of course what he received (as ob- 
served by St. Ephrem and St. Athanasius in the last note) 
from the patriarchs could be but an imperfect sketch of 
that great mysterious Temple to be reared in the earth by 
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Christ, which Moses saw in a figure upon the Mount. The 
idea of a visible Church to come is given by this vision to 
Moses, with a minuteness of detail such as nothing pre- 
ceding that vision appears to have disclosed. Take away 
from the Pentateuch this description of the Tabernacle, and 
with it you ruin the whole edifice of subsequent prophecy. 
Any Hebrew scholar knows that Isaiah, for instance, with- 
out the references to the Pentateuch, would cease to subsist. 


Note (37.) p. 27. 
Paaewot. fth.W.1. 8. Te avnGet TAXU TAVTA GUVAaCEL TA 


uTapxovTa’ Tw Cf Wevdet Taxd drapwvel TaAnOéc. Origen, 
c. Cels., well observes, p. 361, Eixé¢e psiZova piv 7 Kar’ 
>) , ? > Q (4 ~ — \ \ 4 
avOowrivyny pbow sivat thy yvwow Tov Ozov' Cid Kal Ta 


= ~~ i 
TocavTa éoTl TEOL Oeov o@aApara. 


NOTE (38.) p. 28. 

Mr. Elphinstone, Appendix 1. p. 429, is of opinion that 
the laws of Manu were in force in the ninth century before 
Christ: the date of the Vedas has been shown by Cole- 
brooke, Essays, vol. 1. p. 98, to be nearly the same as that 
of Moses. Of course, in the present argument, what is 
generally believed by Hindus forms a tolerable substitute 
for what is true; and therefore I content myself with this, 
without entering into diversities of opinions which may exist 
as to the real degree of antiquity to be assigned to the 
_books in question. And, indeed, persons who argue for the 
much later date of Manu’s laws do so on grounds which 
would lead to the discussion of subjects very foreign to the 
present. Remusat, for instance, in his Nouveaux Mélanges 
Asiat. 11. p. 334, argues, from the mention of the Chinese, 
that the book must have been later than the dynasty which 
gave them that name. But as the name (Sin) occurs in 
Isaiah, 1t could not have been so late as he places it. Yet 
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the mere mention of these two facts will show the reader 
that it would be endless to discuss the date of this or that 
book, even were I competent to the task. And of course 
the laws of Manu, as well as any other laws (see above, 
p. 99), could not have been given all at once. The Greek 
account (Strabo xvii. p. 1035) that they had no written law, 
though possibly originating only in their getting the name 
Smriti etymologically interpreted to them, is worth noticing 
here, as suggesting evidence that there had been a time 
when the laws existed only as oral tradition. 


Nore (39.) p. 29. 
Joseph. c. Apion. 1. 29. OUrwe npepdryta Kat giAavOou- 


wiav hac éraldevoev, we ovd? TOV adéywv Gowv wrLyo- 
> X - BN Le ie , ~ \ , 
pnxev' adAad povoy pév adijke TOUTWY YoHoLY THY voulmor, 
~ 5 ae ad b) aX e\ Os sd] ¢€ , 
macav o& Erépav éxwAvoev. “A Of WoTEP LKETEVOYTA TPOO- 
~ ~ 2 2 ms 
pevyet Talc oiklace, amcimev averstv. Ove veorroic érérosibe 
rove yovéag avtav cuvegaipar’ peideoDa dé kai tv rohiuy 
Tov tpyaZouévw Gwuwr, kat ju} povederv. And so St. Clement, 
Strom. ii. § 92, p.477, Pott: Auvrika roy yevywpévwv Kara 
‘ , 2 \ 3 aN N , ~ 
re Tac Toluvag, KaTa TE TA aiTdXLa, Kal BouKddLa, TH¢ Tapa- 
~ ’ r , Os TaN - Q ~ } , 
Xpiua avoAatboewe pce Evi Toopace Vvowwy Cimydopevoer 
icyou te Evexa Kal pytéowy sic juspdryta Tov avOporwy 
? b) \ ~ ? V4 , 3 s 4 ~ 
caTwOev ard TOV GAdywv Gowy avatpépwv. Xadpioa your, 
~ \ 
gnol, TH mNTOl TO EKyOVOY Kav ErTa Tae TOWTAC HMEpac’ Ei 
yap pndsv avaitiwg yiverat, yaXa Te érouPosirar taic TeTo- 
a) 3 ~ i ~ 
kulaic sic SlaTpodiy TWY EKYOVWY, aTOOTWY Tig TOV Ya- 
3 
Naxroc oixovoptac TO TEeXOiv armada THv piow. Avowmijo- 
so ¢ S of e i, ae es , 
Qwoav ovv “EAAnvec, Kat et TLI¢ ETEVOG EoTL TOU Nomov KkaTa- 
TpEXWV, ei O pv Kal em’ addywv CwHwv xXpnoteveral, of O& Kal 
cy ~ b 8 , ie Qé vw 4 qi) \ 
ra tov avOowirwrv ixrifiacw eExyova, kairo. maxodUev kal 
wo Pd) ~ ~ 9 -s 
TOOPITIKHE AVAKOTTOVTOS GUTWY THY ayploTnTa TOD vdpuoU 
Sua tie moospnuévng évrodjc. One might also notice 
other instances in which the law provided for cattle, e. g. 
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the command that they should share in the rest of the 
sabbath, that they should be rescued when in danger, or 
when sunk under a burden. 

With regard, next, to the use made in the text of these 
prohibitions to injure brute creatures, it will be proper again 
to remind the reader that the similarities noticed are there 
represented as external ones. The internal scope of the 
law of Moses in such prohibitions may have been, and 
doubtless was, most essentially different. Thus it seems to 
have been a favourite heathen notion to represent brutes 
and men as beings of the same class, and to contend that 
kindness to them was a duty, on the ground of a fellowship 
with them. ‘This is acutely defended by Porphyry, (de 
Abstin. lib. 11.) the fallacy of whose reasoning seems to lie 
in his assuming that the foresight, memory, and skill of 
brute creatures is their own, which we cannot prove. And 
although wanton cruelty to animals can hardly be repro- 
bated in too strong terms, it may be a question whether 
Some persons now-a-days do not speak of the duty of a 
gentleness to them in a way which originates in some 
feeling akin to the pantheistic one just noticed. The con- 
duct of our Lord, in bidding St. Peter take a hook and cast 
it mto the sea for a fish, would be condemned upon the 
theory of such persons, though practically they might 
shrink from condemning it. Yet it may be quite intelligible 
that the permission to kill living creatures did not at once 
remove the backwardness in doing so which must have been 
felt at first, and therefore intelligible, how (as stated in the 
text) some cases of kindness towards them should be repre- 
sented as originating with a tradition of the antediluvian 
system. For if it be not absurd to suppose, as Aristotle 
does (vide note 16), that remnants of arts and sciences were 
handed down from that period, then neither is this sup- 
position absurd. 
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Nore (40.) p. 29. 


St. Clement, Strom. ii. 91, says: guot 6& Soxei 6 TvOa- 
, \ ef \ \ » os N ~ f > 
yopag TO ipEpov TEpt TA GAoya Gwa mapa Tov Nopov eiAn- 


pévat. 


Nore (41.) p. 30. 


The Bauddhas or Buddhists, and the Jains, both con- 
demn the practice of sacrifices and other ceremonies which 
the followers of the Vedas perform (see Colebrooke’s Es- 
says, 1. p. 192): and in a kindred spirit Porphyry, de Abst. 
i. 9, contends that sacrifices of animals were an innovation 
upon the sacrifices of fruits, &c. He notices (11. 25) that 
no animal was sacrificed which men could not eat; and 
thus, while he would argue that the defenders of animal 
slaughter only made sacrifices a plea for their lust after 
flesh meat, he incidentally shows how faithful the universal 
tradition of the world was in keeping up the doctrine of a 
sacrifice to come, of which also they ‘“ have a right to eat” 
who are Christians. So essential does the ceremony of 
eating of the sacrifice seem to have been, even to the 
heathen notion of a sacrifice, that some Americans ate of 
their human sacrifices. See Carli Rubbi Lett. Americane, 
Opere xi. p. 170. Yet Satan seems to have tried, under 
the pretence of abstinence from flesh and greater sanctity, 
to persuade heathens everywhere to drop this vestige of 
more ancient doctrine. Thus true is St. Austin’s teaching 
(de Civ. Dei, xv. 1) that the Civitas diaboli, set up from the 
first against the Civitas Dei, began with Cain,—the first 
gainsayer of sacrifices in which blood was shed! For though 
Porphyry would say in words, that he considered absti- 
nence from meat to be the duty of priests only, and not 
binding upon all, (see Van Rhoer on i. 27,) yet the whole 
way of speaking of the eating of flesh as unholy (see ii. 31 
particularly, and 46) shows what his bias was, viz. to deny 
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the lawfulness of the act, and set aside the permission to 
kill and eat as far as possible. That nothing but a divine 
permission to kill and eat will fully account for the eating 
of animals, is also, I think, made out from what the ob- 
jectors themselves say ; for they urge well against those who 
opposed them, that the thing to be accounted for is, not 
how Pythagoras and others, who borrowed from Hastern 
philosophy, came to give up eating flesh, but how the 
eating of flesh first came in at all. (Porph. de Abst. 11. 1, 
&c. Plutarch. Mor. p. 993.) Plutarch also argues that if 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis, or more strictly of Meten- 
somatosis ‘, be not demonstrable, still it ought to have a 
moral cogency. Tij¢ Aeyouévne taic Wuyxaic sig owpara pera- 
Bodjjc, spa) mlorewo akiov ro amodeckvipevov, add’ 
evraelacg Te weyadne Kai dfove TO dpotPorov. (p. 993, c.) 
Now a revelation, as has been suggested in the text, is a 
full answer to all difficulties of this kind ; for they are based 
upon the fact of our ignorance of the whole destiny of a 
brute creature ; whereas a revelation as coming from God, 
who 7s acquainted with their destinies, is a sufficient 
guarantee for our destruction of them. For antecedently 
to the knowledge of such a revelation, Plutarch’s is evi- 
dently the religious way of arguing against the Stoics and 
Peripatetics ; the only question being, whether the Gentiles 
ought not to have “retained in their knowledge” that reve- 
lation, or rather whether they did not retain it, as Hera- 
clides Ponticus ap. Porph. (i. 4) seems to imply. Jn this 
case, of course, the deviations from the revelation would 
come under the censure in the text: men would be acting 
upon their own judgment against universal tradition. I 
will conclude this note with quoting St. Paul’s words to the 


4 Metempsychosis is the belief of the wandering of souls into other 


human bodies ; Metensomatosis, into the bodies of other animals. 
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Colossians, ii. 21, which appear to some, at least, in the 
Greek, to point out very strikingly the distimction between 
abstinences resulting from the heathen principle of con- 
tagion from matter, and those resulting from the Christian 
principle of voluntary offering and humility of mind, leaving 
it to others to decide whether the words do convey that im- 
pression or no. Ei aweBavere abv Xotory amo TwY oTol- 
, = 4 , € oo b>] , , ¢ a 
yelwy Tov Kdapov, Th we Covrec tv Kdopwy doyparifeoBe, ¢ pn} 
indy, und: yebon, und: Styne, (& éore wavra sic P0opay rH 
a@oxptos) kata ta évtaApara Kal didackaAtae tov avOow- 
Tw; atiwa ott AOyoY pev EXOVTA cupiag év 20cAoOpnoxela 
Q , \ 3 , , 3 5 ws 
kal rarecvoppocbvy [kat] apedia cwpartog, ovK ev TYy TeV 


Tpo¢ TANCMOVIY TIC GapKdG. 


Note (42.) p. 30. 


Joseph. cont. Apion. ii. 24. 26, notices how pollutions of 
the body were thought, from its connexion with the soul, to 
affect it also. And whoever will compare the words of 
Moses, Levit. xv. 4, &c. with Manu, 11. 181, will find a 
similarity between the pollutions there specified and the 
rite of purification. In Deut. xxi. 8, we find that men are 
to beware of bringing blood upon their house, by so con- 
structing it that a person may fall from the roof. In 
Manu, ili. 68, 69, we find that five sacrifices called Ma- 
hayajna are appointed for the expiation of such guilt as is 
brought upon a house by the killing of living creatures 
accidentally in it. In Manu, ii. 132, we read : 


a fe earagharal cfrtors eae: 
‘“‘for hands stained with blood are not to be purified by 
[mere] blood,” and this as a reason why they must go to 
a learned Brahman, which implies, of course, a pollution 
coming from the blood, though it is also important as 
showing the obligation to go to the priests. In Manu, 


( 
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v. 64, 65, mention is made of the pollution from touching a 
corpse; and in 85 it is said that one who has touched a 
corpse is made pure by bathing; which may be compared 
with Numbers xix. 11—13, where purification by water is 
also specified for the same pollution. Comp. Heel. xxxiy. 25. 
In like manner abstinence from intercourse with a men- 
struous woman is enjoined, as in Levit. xv. 19, 20; so in 
Manu, iv. 40. xi. 174. But the comparison cannot be 
carried to a greater length without giving more time to it 
than is necessary for the present purpose. 


Note (43.) p. 30. 


This right of discriminating between the fitness or unfit- 
ness of things for sacrifice seems everywhere implied in the 
law of Manu (see iii. 128. 135. 168. 185. 255. iv. 81, &.); 
though I cannot specify a definite statement of it. “ The 
Ved says (observes Rammohun-Roy, p. 21) that he who has 
true faith in the omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all 
that exists, i. e. is not bound to inquire what is his food 
or who prepares it. Nevertheless the Vedant limits that 
authority thus. The above-mentioned authority of the Ved 
for eating all sorts of food should only be observed at the 
time of distress”—a common limitation to many permis- 
sions in Manu’s laws, and parallelled by what David did 
when he was an hungred, in some measure. And in Manu, 
v. 23, we read, ‘‘ Doubtless in the ancient sacrifices and 
in the offerings of Brahmans and Xhatriyas there were 
sacrifices of such birds and beasts as may be eaten.” <A 
remarkable passage, both in connexion with the admission 
of Porph. de Abstin. i. 25, noticed in p. 108, and also for 
its assertion of the antiquity of the sacrifice of animals! 
However, it is here produced as a limitation on a different 
eround to that of the Vedanta just cited, and illustrates 
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our present subject. For the verse before says that the 
best kinds of birds and beasts 


Oma arora : 


may be killed by the Brahmans for sacrifice; which of 
course constitutes them the judges of what are the best. 
Akin to this is what we read in Levit. xxv. 11: “If it be 
any unclean beast of which they do not offer a sacrifice to 
the Lord, then he shall present the beast before the priest, 
and the priest shall value it whether it be good or bad: 
according to the estimation of the priest, so shall it be.” 
In Manu, iv. 49, we read thus: ‘“ Let him void his ex- 
crements, having covered the earth with wood, potsherds, dry 
leaves, and grass: ” and 77, ‘‘ Never let him look at urme 
or ordure.” Parallel to this is Deut. xxin. 18, 14: ‘ Thou 
shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon ; and it shall be, when 
thou shalt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, 
and shalt turn back, and cover that which cometh from 
thee: for the Lorp thy God walketh in the midst of thy 
camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before 
thee ; therefore thy camp shall be holy, that He see no un- 
clean thing and turn away from thee.” Such passages as 
these, which blend thus fearlessly the mention of things now 
accounted obscene with the name of the Most High, are 
indeed a searching warning against all impurity of heart, but 
may perhaps be noticed also not irreverently, as far as it 1s 
to these in particular to which we find parallels in the older 
heathen systems, as well as to other enactments. Porphyry, 
l. c. ii. 50, says: of rOv THde Lepsic .... Kal TAPwWY aTéXEO- 
Jat xeAcbovoww éavtoic re Kal Toic adXote kal TOY avdpwv 
avoctwy Kal upivwv Kal cvvovalwy kat Jeac 76n aiayoac Kal 
wevOrxic, x.A., Which need not necessarily allude to the Pen- 
tateuch, as similar observances occur elsewhere. EK. g. Carli 
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R. says, vol. xi. p. 184, of the Peruvians: ‘‘1 tempi de i 
naturali spurghi muliebri erano, per legge quasi universali, 
interdetti alla congiunzione.” 

In Manu, xi. 227, occurs the following rule: “ For sins 
not public the assembly of priests must award them punish- 
ments with holy texts and oblations by fire. By confession, 
by repentance, by [austere] devotion, 


eqasaaaTaagat 


by reading of Scripture, a sinner may he released from 
his guilt,” Ge., with which Levit. v. 5—8, may be placed in 
juxtaposition: ‘‘It shall be that when he shall be guilty 
in one of these sins, that he shall confess that he hath 
sinned, and shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lorn. 
.... and the priest shall make an atonement for him con- 
cerning his sin.” Compare Josh. vii. 19. ‘* My son, give, 
I pray thee, glory unto the Lorp God of Israel, and make 
confession unto Him; and fell me now what thou hast done ; 


br] 


hide it not from me;” a notion likely to be prevalent 
where much importance is attached to a visible channel of 
grace. But perhaps I have put together a sufficient num- 


ber of instances to illustrate what has been said in the text. 


Nore (44.) p. 32. 
Justin Mart. ¢. Tryph. p. 237. To Noe ouyxeywonrar 


UTO TOY Ozov dikaly SvTe Tav Eupvyov éEobiev, TAY Kpéac 
év aiuari, Owep goTt vexpyatov. Gen. ix. 3. “ Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. But the flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” 
On which Jarchi observes: 1) YWIT Nw. “In that J 
gave not the first man power save over the green herb, to 
you have I given, as the green herb which [ left open to 
I 
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the first man, to you have I given all.” And Hizkuni: “As 
the green herb. There are herbs that be fit to eat, and there 
are that be unfit to eat: thus of cattle, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, there are that be fit to eat, and there are that be 
not fit to eat. ‘ Have I given them all unto you. After 
they were rescued in the ark, and by your hands the rescuing 
came to them, behold they are in your hands, to do with 
them as it is good in your eyes.” And that this permission 
was necessary may be argued even from what Porphyry says, 
ii. § 13. kat yao GAAwe Tavra piv TwY Oswv EoTLY” HMOY 
St SoKovaw Eivai of KapTol TE yap Kal oreipouev avTove 
Kal puTevopev Kal Tale aAXarc ériedciate avatpéponer. If, 
then, they—or, as we should say, He—whose they are, give 
the permission to slay, how is this less just than for us to 
give permission to gather the fruits we have made ours by 
sowing, as he would have it? In truth we might well 
answer in the Apostle’s words: “Adpov, od 6 o7eipsc .. 
ov Td cpa TO yevnoopevoy omeipsic, GAG YUMVOY KOKKOY .. 
‘O 8& Cxbe adr@ Sidwor cwma kaQwe OéAnos, Kal ExadoTW TWV 
oTepuatwy To icioy cwua. So plain is it that we have no 
right whatever to the things in the world except as a grant 
from Him who is “ Possessor of heaven and earth.” 


Nore (45.) p. 32. 


See the passage given by Rammohun Roy, p. 22, and the 
opening of Manu’s laws, which begin with the creation of 
all things by Gop. The reason why this is so striking 1s, 
that so many of the Greeks omitted to notice Gop at all 
in their speculations upon the Creation. Eusebius, P. E. 
i. 8. p. 25,¢. Towattn cat tov ravoddwv “EAAjvwr, tov 
Od) gvokwry Proodguwv imikAnBévrwy, 1) weol THE DVGTaGEWS 
rov mavroc Kal tig TMOWTHE KOopoyovlac didAn fic, ov Snpt- 


AY N - me OA € , AN 5) e 
OUpYOV 1) TOLYTIV TLVA TWYV VAWYV UTOGTYTAUMEVWYV, a Ov 
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dAwe Osov uviny tomoapévwv. ‘Thus Homer seems to look 
on the gods as a sort of secretion from the ocean, ’Oxéavdv 
te Dewy yéveow, Il. 2.201; and Aristotle, Ethics, ii. 5, gives 
avaykn, pvotc, and réxy as the principles of causation; and 
in his Physies, ii. 4, 5, expresses his surprise that none of the 
ancients insisted enough upon chance as one of them, al- 
though he is aware that there are people who say that 
chance 1s a cause indeed, but one obscure to the mind of 
man as somewhat divine and superhuman. Eioi rivec oi¢ 
dokel civar piv aitia 1) roxy, adnAoe 62 avOowmivy siavoia, 
we Oeidv rt ovca Kal Gatwovwrepov. Compare Metaph. xi. 
3. p. 1070. a5, and what he says of Anaxagoras, p. 985, 
a18. That I may not be overhard upon the Greeks, I 
again state the language of St. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 16. Xpiva 
d& pnul pera rovto rv ‘EBoaiwy tac mwoAuvTpaypovijoat 
ddfav, iv EoXijKaol weol Oeov Kal Tij¢ TOU KOopOU yEvécEwe, 
nrot kataoksunce’ af otw Kal Te Totc “EAAhvwr %o0ke co- 
polc Eupavic Kataorioa évreveouévorc. "Eva piv yao 
tote tHe GeorvevaTtov ypadij¢g cupudépovrat Adyote, EauvTov 
Ovtac apsivoug Karidor Tic av Kal dpooyouvTac adAhAote’ 
evOa 2 Twy oiKkélwy EkacTOg EvONnUaTwWY ToleiTaL THY aTd- 
Sooty, dvapdpoue te dvtac Kat GAAoKdrac SdEae Katauebs- 


-~ Cm 
OvTac Karacecal Paov. 


Note (46.) p. 32. 
St. Ephrem, Preef. ad Gen. :— 

ee 4199 da? wovjop> feck God Igo vo 

TOPS 
1. e. “‘ From the tower of Babel to Moses the preaching of 
these things among the sons of Shem wore not out.” He 
also says, (i. p. 466.) “‘ Ophir was a mountain in the East by 
India, (: ops Zo Lu,25) where dwelt the sons of Joc- 
tan, son of Heber.” This would bring a Semitic fountain 


Ia 
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close to India, unless the o,an of St. Ephrem be, as seems 
unlikely, different from the Hodu’ of Esther. 


Nore (47.) p. 32. 

Windisch. p. 978. Braunschweig. Umrisse, p. 92. ‘ Die 
Braminen, als einer besonderer Priester-kaste, bildeten sie 
aus den alten Semiten und deren Fiirstenfamilien.” One 
could wish this thoughtful author had given his authorities 
for many of his statements. However, it may not be amiss 
to add one or two reflections which suggest themselves 
upon the supposition of the truth of his statement. 

1. We find it to have been a common thing for priest- 
hoods of different gods to be confined to families, not only 
among barbarians, but also among Greeks, (see Wesseling 
on Diodorus, i. 73.) and even where this was not the case, 
that sacra privata existed, which, as being confined to fami- 
lies, appear to be traces of and witnesses to the principle 
of confining priesthoods to certain families. Lands were 
set apart for them, as in Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 20. Diod. Sie. 
i. 21. 71), in Cappadocia (Strabo xi. p. 809, as there cited), 
and it should seem in Ethiopia, (Diod. Sic. 1. 5, says: ra 
cvoTiata TwY igoWy mapaTAnoiov tya Tag Tap’ apo- 
tépoic Toic EOveowy, i. e. Egyptians and Ethiopians,) and in 
Chaldzea (ibid. 1. 29). 

2. Besides this general principle, we find, as reference to 
the passages of Diodorus and to Philostr. 1. 29. Porphyr. 
de Abst. iv. 8, p. 320. Vit. Pythag. p. 12, (Kiessling,) will 
show, that they handed on a system of doctrine from father 
to son, analogously to what was the case amongst the Jews, 
and which may have been a feature in the family of Shem— 


5 The o seems to have originated in a nasal pronunciation of Hendu, or 
Heandu, as it is called in the Zendavesta. Gesen. Lex. Maj. p. 366. 
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a natural tendency, of which providential use was made in 
the Jewish dispensation. 

3. We find a reason for thinking that the Chaldeans ° 
and Ethiopians were Semitic tribes (although some have 
thought otherwise) in their language; and if this is ever 
shown to be the case, we can see that these two centres 
would abundantly account for the transmission of Semitic 
families through the world. For the Ethiopians claimed to 
be the instructors of the Egyptians, and seem to have been 
known in Homer’s days as the blameless Ethiopians, in 
some way specially connected with the gods. (Diod. Sic. i. 
1.) And the Chaldeans, whose name became synonymous 
with soothsayer, (Wess.’ ad Diod. Sic. 11. 29.) were known 
through the world as such. (See Cato de R. R. p. 14, Bip. 
Arrian, p. 196. 478. St. Basil, Hex. vi. 5. Aul. Gell. 1. 9. 
Olear. ad Philostr. vi. 41.) At all events, if not belonging 
to the Semitic family, they had means of access to that 
family, and may have copied from them. I ought to add, 
that I merely put these few observations together in the 
hopes that some abler person may investigate the subject. 
To my own mind the idea seems antecedently probable, 
and to gain some confirmation from the consideration that 
St. Ephrem’s statement, quoted in the last note, was pro- 
bably wholly unknown to Braunschweig. 


Note (48.) p. 33. 
See the passage from Professor Wilson in Note I. 


6 I see not myself why Sy) orp TD Job xii. 19, should not be taken 
with the Septuagint and St. Ephrem of Gentile priests, which of course 
would be an early and authoritative recognition of their existence as a com- 
mon order, and as under God’s providential government; and also as 
an object of spoil, possibly as having lands, as described in Diodorus. 

7*BOvoc and natio (see Vales. de Harpocr. p. 297) were used of classes 
of artificers, &c. Does not this imply that they were originally kept to dis- 


tinct nations, as they even now are in some instances ? 
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Nore (49.) p. 33. 


The Jews (see Eisenmenger Entd. Judenthum, i. p. 319) 
and certain heretics (EKpiph. xxxv. 6) held Melchizedek to 
be Shem. He who has thought at all upon many apparent 
absurdities in Jewish tradition will, perhaps, be disposed to 
allow that it was common for later writers to take up as 
realities what were only intended for symbolical represent- 
ations. If this be so, then the Jewish tradition about 
Melchizedek could only be a symbolizing of their belief that 
even priests external to the covenant were of Shem’s family. 


Note (50.) p. 34. 
Windischm. p. 1665, so explains the word aTftaqaa 


in Manu, xn. 33, on the authority of the commentator 
Kullaika Bhatta, if I am not mistaken. The quality of 
darkness was supposed to be the prevailing and characte- 
ristic quality of the last age. 


Nore (51.) p. 35. 


This is frequently observed by St. Austin: thus, upon 
Ps. xe. En. ui. § 6. “ Ipse fecit de quinque pambus multum 
panis, unde saturaret tot millia, qui facit quotidie in terra: 
.de paucis granis messes ingentes. Ipsa enim sunt miracula 
Domini; sed assiduitate viluerunt.” It may be observed, 
as bearing upon the text, that the book of Deuteronomy 
may be considered as a development having a character of 
its own, and containing in it much that throws the law into 
a new light. As such, it would have cleared up the diff- 
culties of serious minds; and as such, if we may venture to 
notice it, it seems to have been frequently cited by our 
blessed Saviour. Its conclusion is such as to force upon 
men’s minds that Moses looked for a recompense of reward 
not to be found on earth. The mention of Hell in xxxu. 22, 
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is very awe-striking, as indeed the whole prospect of future 
retribution there spoken of must have been to such as were 
‘wise and would consider their latter end.” 


Note (52.) p. 35. 


Aristot. E. N. vi. 9. "Ere ra avrov ric de duomKketv 
adnXov kal oxerréov. See the Analogy, ii. vi. p. 307—8. 


Note (58.) p. 35. 
Aristot. Analyt. Post. ii. 19. daiverat tovro maow vrdo- 
XElv Toic wo’ Eye yao dobvautv obudutov KpitiKiy, iv 


kaXovorv aicfyow. In the Hitopadesa, i. 690, 
ufceaet fe urfisey garget faces 
aofteacaaot frac: ]: wt ve 


‘‘ Discrimination is a thing to be learnt, when misfortunes 
have been fallen into. Of them who act without discrimi- 
nation, mischances will be the lot from time to time.” 
With regard to what is noticed presently, namely, the 
mere arbitrary passion which seems to give us our present 
being, and certainly is instrumental in giving it, the follow- 
ing passages of St. Austin are, I think, worth the reader’s 
attention. De Trin. xii. 23. ‘ Melius judicavit de ipso 
quod victum fuerat genere assumere hominem Deus, per 
quem generis humani vinceret inimicum; et tamen ex 
virgine cujus conceptum Spiritus pon caro, fides non libido 
preevenit. Nec interfuit carnis concupiscentia per quam 
seminantur et concupiunt ceteri qui trahunt originale 
peccatum, sed ea& penitus remotissima credendo non con- 
cumbendo sancta est fecundata Virginitas: ut illud, quod 
nascebatur ex propagine primi hominis tantummodo generis, 
non etiam criminis, originem duceret....Quamvis enim 
carnali concupiscentia quee inest genitalibus membris_ bene 
utatur castitas conjugalis; habet tamen motus 2on volun- 


7 
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tarios, quibus ostendit vel nullum se in paradiso ante pec- 
catum esse potuisse, vel non talem fuisse, si fuit, ut ali- 
quando resisteret voluntati. Nunc autem illam talem esse. 
sentimus, ut repugnans legi mentis, etiam si nulla est causa 
generandi, stimulos ingerat coeundi; ubi si ei ceditur pec- 
cando satietur,” &c. c. Jul. Pelag. u. 32. ‘* Dicit beatus 
Ambrosius.... omnes homines sub peccato nasci quorum 
ipse ortus in vitio est ; qui quia concupiscenti@ voluptate con- 
creti prius subirent contagia delictorum quam vitalem de 
hoe aere spiritum ducerent.” 11. 49. ‘* Malarum cupiditatum 
una est concupiscentia carnis ex qua et cum qua nascuntur 
et propter quam renascuntur infantes.” iv. 34. ‘‘ [deo sub 
diabolo sunt qui de corporum commixtione nascuntur, ante- 
quam per spiritum renascuntur ; guia per lam nascuntur 
concupiscentiam, qua caro concupiscat adversus spiritum, et 
adversus se coget concupiscere spiritum.” Indeed, much of 
the Pelagian controversy necessarily ran upon this point, 
which has elicited from St. Austin many observations use- 
ful to those who, whether in single or married life, covet 
earnestly that most excellent gift of chastity, yet dangerous 
to those who not only think that much that is incident to 
married life is not venial sin, (see iv. 33, &c.) but even 
count mortal sins before marriage to be venial. One more 
passage shall be added, for the fearful thoughts it ought to 
suggest to sinners. It is from the same treatise, vi. 43. 
‘¢ Non habitat Deus in corpore subdito peccatis, et tamen 
operatur hominem in utero meretricis. Adtingit enim 
ubique propter suam munditiam, et nihil inquinatum in 
Eum incurrit. Et quod multo est mirabilius, aliquando 
adoptat in fillum, quem format in utero immundissimee fee- 
mine ; et aliquando non vult esse filium suum, quem format 
in utero suze filie. le quippe ad Baptismum nescio qua 
provisione pervenit ; iste repentina morte non_pervenit. 
Atque ita Deus, in cujus potestate sunt omnia, facit esse 
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in Christi consortio, quem formavit in diaboli domicilio ; et 
non vult esse in regno suo, quem formavit in templo suo.” 


Note (54.) p. 39. 

Molitor, Phil. der Gesch. 1. § 561. ‘* Allein eben das Bei- 
spiel der Zaduziier beweist gerade fiir die Existenz einer 
Tradition im Judenthume. Denn wo ist wohl ein Volk, 
welches nur auf der ersten Anfangs-Stufe der Cultur ste- 
het, ohne den Glauben an Unsterblichkeit gefunden worden ? 
Haben nicht alle Volker rund um die Juden herum den 
Glauben an Unsterblichkeit gehalt, der selbst dem rohesten 
und sinnlichsten Menschen ein Bediirfmiss ist. Haben 
namentlich nicht die Egyptier, von denen man doch vorgiebt, 
dass Moscheh bei ihnen alles entlehnt, an Unsterblichkeit 
geglaubt? Und wie sollte denn Moscheh, selbst wenn 
man ihn blos als politischen Gesetzgeber betrachtet, dieses 
grosse in der Sehnsucht der menschlichen Natur gegriindete 
Motiv in seiner Religion aufzunehmen versiiumt haben? Ist 
also Israil das von Gott auserwahlte Geschlecht, wie lasst 
es sich wohl denken, dass Gott seinem eigenen Volke diesen 
einzigen und hochsten Zweck fiir den der Mensch auf 
Erden lebt, fiir den er durch die Religion soll erzogen wer- 
den, verborgen haben wiirde? Aus diesem Allen gehet also 
klar hervor, dass, obwohl zwar nirgends mit deutlichen 
Worten von einem jenseitigen Leben, sondern immer nur 
von irdischen Vergeltungen die Rede ist, jene sinnlichen 
Bilde nichts anders, als blos mystische Symbole gewesen 
sind, deren Aufschluss nothwendig einer Tradition voraus- 
setzt.” To this may be added the practical remarks of the 
venerable Pocock, which are very instructive, even if some- 
what diffuse. On Hosea, vol. ii. p. 39 of his Works, he says: 
‘‘ Those that Christ had to call into His kingdom were such, 
for the most part, as had little or no knowledge of God and 
of the world to come; and therefore, agreeable to His pur- 
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pose, was it expedient that he should take chief care, that 
He should instruct them concerning those spiritual things 
and concerning the other life which they were ignorant of, 
and give them such laws which might conduce to their 
attainment thereof and their well-being therein; and ratify 
them with such promises and threats as might have respect 
thereto ; yet so as to let them know, too, that His law did 
concern their well-being in this world as well as in that 
other world; and that godliness had the promise of this life 
also as of the life to come, under the Gospel as well as under 
the Law, though the promises to it of the life that now is 
were more clearly and frequently expressed under the Law, 
and those of that which is to come, under the Gospel. And 
this consideration will afford us a plain and easy solution 
to the question why, under the Law, the promises and 
threats, blessings and curses, on obedience or disobedience, 
were as fo the letter more temporal and carnal, under the Gos- 
pel more spiritual, and concerning things eternal,—and show 
the cause to be not so much by reason of the dulness, gross- 
ness, or carnality, of the minds of the Jews above other 
people, as some are apt to say; which reason | think ought 
not to be pressed far, except it could be made appear that 
such to whom the Gospel with its promises and threats 
hath been preached, have showed themselves as dull of 
hearing, as refractory and as stiffnecked as ever they 
under the Law were: nor doth this difference of promises, 
threats, blessings, and curses, under the Law and the Gospel, 
show that they under the Law were ignorant of the other 
life, and those eternal rewards and punishments in it, 
or left in doubt of them, but give us rather to suppose that 
they were instructed in those things from the Father’s* time, 
even before the giving of the Law, and that i was given to 
them as supposing that they were so, and well aware of them. 


8 See Job xxi. 29, 30. 
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However, in process of time, there rose up among them 
sects that doubted of, yea plainly denied, that future state 
of reward to the godly, and punishment to the wicked,—as 
particularly the Sadducees.” 

So, too, Origen c. Cels. p. 260. ‘Ozotov 62 iv rap’ avroig To 
é& ett aTraA@y OvUXwY ddackec Oat, UrepavaPatvev piv Tacav 
tiv aicOnriy dbo Kal pndapov avtig vomiZev idovabat tov 
Osdv, dvw 82 kal Irie Ta cwyara Cnreiv avTov; mwydIKkov CF 
7d kal oxedov dma yevioe Kai cuptANnpwoe Tov Adyou duddo- 
keoOar avrove thy tie Puyxne aQavaciav, kai Ta vTO ynv 
SikalwThpla, Kal TAG TYuag TY KaAwe PeSuxdrwv. Holding 
to this most firmly, I wish also not to be misunderstood 
as if the existence of temporal promises under the Law were 
denied in these notes: that was not intended to be done, 
but to assert that more was meant by them than things 
temporal; that a Law of God’s government, applicable to 
all times and nations, was distinctly revealed in the Penta- 
teuch, the seeming contradictions to which Law had a place 
amongst the Jews as well as elsewhere, and were ‘in them- 
selves enough to force upon them the expectation of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. And that the existence of 
such a Law’® was so vouchsafed to them by revelation, must 
have removed many doubts, and left the mind free to reflect 
upon the heart-searching rule by which God, even in this 
world, judged mankind. The riches and wealth which have 
made themselves wings, and fled from the Christian Church, 
do in a like way force upon us that she has not been covetous, 
above all things, of that holiness to which God by His 
prophets and by His Son promised that all these things 
should be added. Both we and the Jews have this law re- 
vealed to us; and are consequently driven, by its non-fulfil- 
ment, to search our own hearts for those sins which God 


9 Ps, exlvii. 20. “He hath not so dealt with any nation, neither have the 
heathen knowledge of His Laws.” 
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seeth there, if we will not. Thus, in each case the certain 
knowledge of the existence of such a law, in regard to tem- 
poral goods and ills, helps us to prepare for things eternal. 
The heathen had not knowledge of the laws by which God 
does govern this world, and so were in a worse state for 
preparation for the next. 


Nom (55.) Pp: aoe 


Herodotus, ii. 128, has been taken by some to assert this, 
though it seems that he may have meant that they were the 
first who taught a metensomatosis. His words are, zowror 
révee Tov Adyov Atybrriol siot of elrdvtec, wo avbowdmov 
Wuyn aDdvardc tort’ Tov owyuarog 6? KarapGivovrog é¢ adXo 
Coov alist yiwopmevov éodvera. I cannot say that the words 
seem to me to do else than imply that the Egyptians first 
taught doth the immortality of the soul as one thing, and 
its migration as another; though the commentators appear 
to think otherwise. I am not aware myself, indeed, that 
the immortality of the soul was ever taught by earlier 
heathens apart from the doctrine of transmigration (see 
Note 63), so that we should come to the same point in the 
end. Aristotle, indeed, argued against the doctrine of met- 
ensomatosis (de Anima, i. 3); but then he held but very 
loosely to the other doctrine (de Anim. in. 5), as Atticus, an 
acute Platonist, well urges against him (ap. Huseb. P. E. 
p- $10). 


Note (56.) p. 39 


The reader may compare the remarks of Molitor, i. § 270, 
who points out that Jewry knew not of any mysteries in 
the heathen sense of them ; had nothing, that is, exclusively 
confined to the priests, but consisted of an exoteric and 
esoteric, which were but slightly separated from each other, 
and that in such a way that the former was a step to the 
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latter. The priests of Egypt, on the contrary, seem to 
have kept to themselves whatever Joseph, who had _pro- 
cured them their immunities, taught them. Yet still the 
doctrine of the soul’s existence after death was attested 
to the people by a public ceremony. See Diod. 1. 72. 


Nome 57.) p. 4k. 


This is noticed by R. Menasse de Resur. Mort. cap. x. 
Euseb. P. E. p. 550. Methodius, Conv. Virg. vi. 1. Aoyuxn 


kal aQdvarcc tortv, Kal’ cixdva SnptouvpynJeica, Se. 


INDTE (5S.) p. 44. 


For this remark I am indebted, I think, to Tertullian, 
but am unable to refer to it again: it seems, however, to 
carry its own proof with it. 


Note (59.) p. 41. 


This we find in the collection of Jewish prayers published 
by Landau, p. 393, “17 MDW) ON Wd. “May the 
Lorp remember the spirit of my father that taught me, 
who hath gone to his own world: because that I vow alms 
for him, by this price may his soul be bound in the bundle 
of life with the spirits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
with the remnant of the righteous men and righteous women 
that are in the garden of Eden. And let us say, Amen.” 
And in the same way, in Nachmanides’ form of prayer for 
the dead, given by Pocock, vol. i. p. 209, Not. Misc. 
cap. vi. “99 025919 PSI 7.“ May it please the Lorn our 
Gop, our Creator, our Holy One, the Holy One of Jacob, 
who formed all the children of his covenant in judgment, 
and gave them life in judgment, and killed them in judg- 
ment, who shall also raise them to the hfe of the world 
to come, and knoweth the number of them all, that He 
would haste and speedily raise up our lord and doctor, 
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this illustrious one, or this righteous man or wise rabbin, 
whose body dwelleth in this tomb, whose bones are resting 
amid these stones, and quicken him with life everlast- 
ing, that hath no death after 1t—the life that swalloweth 
up all death, that blotteth out all tears,” &c. &c. With 
regard to confessing sins of the fathers, one may notice 
how Daniel, ch. ix., was continually used in the Selichoth or 
litanies, of which several MSS. occur in the Oppenheim 
Collection, now in the Bodleian. Several of the things 
instanced here are taken from R. Menasse de Resurrec- 
tione Mortuorum. 


Nore (60.) p. 41. 


Calov. on Gen. xxv. 8, notices how even bad men are said 
to sleep with their fathers, whereas ‘to be gathered to their 
fathers’ is said only of the good. St. Clem. Strom. 11. § 28. 
p. 444, (Potter) Ei 6? ai avrat povat hyiv re kal Toi¢ warp 
aoyaie xatayyéAXovrat, cic audotv raiy diabhjkav delkvuTar 
6 Ode. The application m the text is from R. Manasse. 


Note (61.) p. 42. 


Austin. c. Faust. xix. 31. ‘“Dicitur quidem ibi, (in ve- 
teribus Hebrzeorum libris,) Diligite sapientiam, ut in zeter- 
num regnetis (Sap. vi. 22). Et ipsa vita eterna si non illic 
in manifesto preedicaretur, non diceret Dominus etiam malis 
Judeeis, Scrutamini Scripturas in quibus vos putatis vitam 
ceternam habere; ipsee testimonium perhibent de me. Quo 
enim nisi ad hoe pertinet quod ibi scriptum est, Non moriar 
sed vivam, et enarrabo opera Domini: et, [lumina oculos 
meos ne unquam obdormiam in morte; et, Justorum anime 
in manu Dei sunt et non tangit illos tormentum (Sap. ii. 1). 
Et paulo post, [li autem sunt in pace, et si coram homini- 
bus tormenta passi sunt, spes illorum immortalitate plena 
est: et in paucis vexati, in multis bene disponentur. Et in 
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alio loco, Justi autem in perpetuum vivent, et apud Domi- 
num est merces eorum, et cogitatio ecorum apud Altissimum ; 
ideo accipient regnum decoris, et diadema specici de manu 
Domini (Sap. v. 16). Heee et alia multa, sive apertissima 
sive subobscura, inveniuntur illic testimonia vitee eterne. 
Et de ipsa corporum resurrectione non tacuerunt Prophet. 
Unde Phariszei adversus Sadduceos,” &c. 


Nore (62.) p. 42. 


Chald. Paraphr. Deut. xxxui. 6. NOY YM YD Oo 
nyo XO NPIN NN.“ May Reuben live in life eternal, 
and not die the second death.” Job i. 17—19. “P*WO NON. 
‘“‘There the wicked that have done penance cease from the 
turmoil of hell; and there rest the disciples whose might 
hath been spent in toiling at the Law: at the same time, 
they that are bound to the schools [of the prophets] are 
at peace; the babes of the rabbin’s house hear not the 
voice of their master. Jacob, that is called the Small, and 
Abraham, that is called the Elder, are there, and Isaac, the 
servant of the Lord, that went forth free from the bond, 
from his master’.” The reader will observe how Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, occur frequently as chief among the dead 
(see Note 60); as in St. Matt. viii. 11, &c. Ps. Ix. 4, 5. 
“9) 10 DIN. “For better is the mercy that Thou wilt 
do unto the righteous in the world to come, than the life 
that Thou hast given to the wicked in this world: there- 
fore my lips shall praise Thee. I will bless Thee in the life 
of this world; in the name of thy Word (comp. St. John 
xvi. 23) I will spread forth my hands in prayer for the 
world that is to come,” i.e. for the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. Jer. li. 39. “‘I will bring upon them trouble, and 
they shall be like unto drunken men, seeing they shall 


1 One suspects the reading here should be pp pryp yD» instead of pry, 
which would be ‘ from the tying of his hand.’ 
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not .be strong, and shall die the second death, and shall 
not live in the world to come, saith the Lord.” Zech. 
ii. 7. ‘Thus saith the Lorp of Hosts, If thou wilt 
walk in upright paths and keep the commandment (Ch. 
keeping) of My Word, then shalt thou also judge them 
that minister in My sanctuary and keep My courts, and 
in the resurrection of the dead I will give thee feet that 
walk among these Seraphin.” The Chaldee paraphrast is 
well worth a careful perusal—a much more careful one 
than I can own to having given it. Yet the reader 
will, I think, feel that these passages which I have se- 
lected are remarkable for this, that they are paraphrases 
of passages which do not force the future state upon the 
mind, and which could not therefore have been so para- 
phrased, save by persons fully possessed with the doctrine 
beforehand. Tradition certainly does something towards 
the interpretation of Seripture: and I may suggest, by 
way of parallel, that the passages in the New Testament in 
which we rightly find the doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s 
Divinity, or of infant baptism, do not force such doctrines 
upon misbelievers. 


Nore (68.) p. 43. 


This seems to have been adopted from heathenism by 
several heretics, as by Saturninus (see St. Irenzeus 1. 24, 
where Saturninus is said to argue from Gen. 1. 26, in proof 
of his doctrine), and by Basilides (St. Clem. Strom. 11. § 38. 
p. 449, Pott.), and Bardesanes, of whom St. Ephrem, n. 
p. 444, A, writes thus :— 

bards? usdroZ Kt 2722 wed 
‘‘In Bardesanes flamed forth the error of the Greeks 
(i. e. heathens) who taught that the universe was created 
by several essences and formed. Marcion and Bardesanes 
bear witness and blasphemously say that there 1s not one 
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Creator only: The things made by thei Maker they 
attribute to those He made.” And so Archel. Caschar. c. 
Manet. cap. x. says of Manes, that he attributed the cre- 
ation of Adam to the chief Angels: dctre .. . woufjowpev TOV 
avOowrov Kata THY Huov TOV Apxdyvtwy poppy, Kal Fv 
eloouev 6 gate TOWTOC AVGowmoc. Julian also complains of 
Moses for having omitted to say anything of the Creation of 
.Angels (Cyril c. Jul. p. 98, e. coll. p. 102). This, indeed, 
seems to have been a masterpiece of Satan, as will appear 
in the sequel perhaps more clearly. 


Nore (64.) p. 45. 

Greg. Nyss. de V. Mosis, 193, d. ”"Eori yap ti tie pido- 
cdpou yovuic év pabijuact capKwoée Te Kal akpdBvaTov, ov 
meoraroebévroc, TNC TopanXirixne evryevelac tort TO AétTro- 
pevov. olov alavarov eivar THY Wuxi Kai 7 e6wQev dtAo- 
codia gyoiv. ovroc evoshe toTev TOKoc’ adda peEra- 
Baivev ard owpdtwy sic cwpata, Kai &k AoyiKie Pioewe 
sic aAoyov avTiy petapvecba, rovTo 1) capKwone Kai ad- 
Adg@uAse éotitv axooPvoria’ Kat ada To.avTa woAAG’ Oxov 
eivat dno, ad’ vALtKOov avTov olerar Anmovpyov AvTov 
olerat, GAN bAne rode tiv Snptoveylay deduevov. ayaldv 
TE Kal Ouvarov eivat dldwow, adAd TapaxwoEtv ev TOIC TOA- 
Aoig TH avayKN THC euappévne. With this account of 
heathenism the ancient religion of the Hindus falls in, if 
according to Colebrooke, i. p. 27, it recognises but one Gop, 
yet does not sufficiently discriminate the creature from the 
Creator. The whole of the Essay of Colebrooke referred to 
may be consulted, though it must be confessed that we yet 
want an accurate account of the theology of the Vedas. 
Parts of them are now in the course of publication. Dr. 
Stevenson, Pref. to Sama Veda, p. xi., mentions that at the 
Pralaya (the destruction or absorption of all things) Soma 
only is said to remain, and the womb of Ocean (as in 

K 
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Homer’, I]. xiv. 201) to contain all the gods. Yet he ob- 
serves, that ‘nothing definite can be learnt from this and 
similar expressions as to the particular scheme of Hindu 
philosophy taught in the Vedas.” 


Nore (65.) p. 44. 

Longinus, in the well-known passage, page 70, Toup, 
notices this of Moses. After saying of Homer, wodt rwv 
wept tiv Oeouaylay ra boa aypavrov Te Kat péya TO Oat- 
noviov, we aAdnOwe, Kat akopatov maotornow, he adds, 
tabTn Kat 6 Tw loveatwy Mecpobérne ovxy 6 TUXwY arijo, 
green) THv Tou Oetov dbvamtv Kata THY asiay éywpnoe 
Kagepynvev, evOdce tv 7H eioPoAD yoabac TOV vomwy éEizev 
6 Ozdc, gnai, th; ‘ yevéoOw Hic, Kal éyévero, k.7t.A. And 
it was the same simplicity that won for the Christian 
Church one whom St. Austin and St. Jerome looked upon 
as one of the great lights of the West. ‘“ Hee multaque 
alia cum animo reputans,” he says, speaking of the way in 
which the inconsistencies of pagan systems struck him, 
‘“ineidi in eos libros quos a Moyse atque a prophetis 
scriptos esse Hebreeorum religio tradebat, in quibus, ipso 
Creatore Deo testante de Se, hee ita continebantur, ‘ Ego 
sum qui sum. Et rursum, Heee dices filus Israel, ‘ Misit 
me ad vos is quiest. Admiratus sum plane tam absolutam 
de Deo significationem, que nature Divine incomprehen- 
sibilem cognitionem aptissimo ad intelligentiam humanam 
sermone loqueretur.” S. Hilar. de Trin. 1.init. A striking 
contrast this language with the heartless dignity of Lon- 
ginus’ unpractical admiration ! 


2 Would not a comparison thoughtfully and diligently executed between 
Homer and several of the ancienter Hindu books show him to be the great 
preacher of pantheism in the West? Strabo, at least, lib. i., thought him to 
have travelled where he might have met with doctrines derived from India ; 
and are not his epithets explicable by reference to such a system? I can 
only offer this suggestion now, which with me is not an off-hand one. 
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Nore (66.) p. 45. 


See Windischmann, as above, p. 947. 


Note (67.) p. 45. 


Ibid. p. 851. ‘“‘ Das Indische Gesetz hat sie denn (die 
Menschenopfer) fiir den weitern Verlauf des Zeitalters, in 
welchem Ungliick und Verganglichkeit herrscht (des Kali- 
yuga) untersagt, weil Manner und Frauen der Sunde erge- 
ben (und daher kein angenehmes Opfer fir Brahma,) sind. 
Um so mehr haben wir es als einer der vielen Abweich- 
ungen vom Gesetze des Manus zu betracht, wenn selbst 
Brahmanen den blutigen Dienst der Kali angenommen und 
durch besondre Ritualien ihn geregelt haben.” 


Nore (68.) p. 45. 


See the Vishnu Purana, Pref. p. Ix. ‘The course of 
the elemental creation is in the Vishnu, as in the other 
Puranas, taken from the Sankhya philosophy; but the 
agency that operates upon passive matter is contusedly ex- 
hibited, in consequence of a partial adoption of the illusive 
theory of the Vedanta philosophy, and the prevalence of the 
Pauranik doctrine of Pantheism. However incompatible 
with the independent existence of Pradhana or crude mat- 
ter, and however incongruous with the separate condition 
of pure spirit or Purusha, it is declared repeatedly that 
Vishnu, as one with the Supreme Being, is not only spirit, 
but crude matter ; and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance and time. He is Purusha, ‘spirit; ’ Pradhana, 
‘crude matter ;’ Vyacta, ‘ visible form ;” and Kala, ‘ time.’ 
This cannot but be regarded as a departure from the primi- 
tive dogmas of the Hindus, in which the distinctness of 
the Deity and his works was enunciated, in which, upon 
his willing the world to be, it was,” Xe. 

ie 
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Note (69.) p. 45. 
See ibid. p. 300, note 2. 


Nore (70.) p. 45. 


Ibid. p. 817, note 8. “ The food directed to be given to 
Brahmans is given in general only to the relatives of the 
deceased, who are already unclean. In this respect our text, 
and the modern practice seem to differ from the primitive 
system as described by Manu, iii. 187,” where not only is the 
gift limited to Brahmans, but the particular description of 
Brahmans is specified. The remark at the end of the 
sentence is taken from Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 38. Ei é& 
gatrorg ovTwWo Huac gupéveryv VToAaUPavovot, Ti OUK av 
avrot ducatwe 7aQorev, trove KoElrTovacg ov guAdTToOVTEEK ; 
"Emel roivuy 6 wodde xpovog motEberat TaVTwY Eivat CoKI- 
uactic aAdnbéctaroc, TovTOv av moimoaiuny eyo paptupa 
THE ADETHG HuwY TOU vonoberov Kal Tne UT éKkelvou ohne 
wept tov Osov wapacobcionc. “Ameioou yap Tov ypdvou 
YEYVOVOTOS, El TLC AUTOV TmapapaddAo raic THY aAAwy nAtkiac 
vouober@v mapa wavrac evpor rovTov. Compare St. Cyril 


against Julian, p. 154, D, above p. 63. 


Note (71.) p. 46. 


This was the case with Marcion, the Manichees, and 
others, who rejected the Law as contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, because they would not recognise the principles of 


typology. 
Note (72.) p. 47. 


The words alluded to have been given above, in Note 27, 
p. 96. 


Nore (73.) p. 47. 


Colebrooke, i. p. 225. ‘* Among the Hindus a girl is 
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married before the age of puberty. . . . Because the bride- 
groom, too, may be an infant, it is rare that a marriage 
should be consummated until long after its solemnization. 
The recital of prayers on this occasion constitutes it a re- 
ligious ceremony; and it is the first of those that are per- 
formed for the purpose of expiating the sinful taint which a 
child is supposed to contract in the womb of its mother.” 
The author might have recollected Ps. li. 7, “ In sin hath 
my mother conceived me ”—a text of considerable conse- 
quence against the Pelagians. 


Note (74.) p. 47. 


Windischmann, p. 1911. ‘In der Lehre vom Korper 
haben die Anhinger der Nyaya das Eigenthiimliche, dass 
sie ihn blos aus Erdtheilen, nicht zugleich aus den iibrigen 
Elementen bestehen ; diese aber nur als accidental gelten 
lassen, mit ausdriicklischer Polemik gegen andre Ansichten, 
nach welchen er aus Erde, Wasser und Feuer, oder aus 
diesen und dem Wind, oder aus allen fiinf [Elementen, als 
eigentlichen Bestandtheilen zusammengesetzt ist.” 


Nove (75.) p. 47. 


Vishnu P. p. 169. ‘*On the summit of Mount Meru is 
the vast city of Brahma, extending 14,000 leagues, and 
renowned in heaven ; and around it, in the cardinal points 
and the intermediate quarters, are situated the stately 
cities of Indra and the other regents of the spheres. The 
capital of Brahmé is enclosed by the river Ganges, which 
issuing from the foot of Vishnu, and washing the lunar orb, 
falls here from the skies; and after encircling the city, di- 
vides into four mighty rivers flowing in opposite directions.” 
The notion of the fourfold division of the earth, mentioned 
by Strabo (i. p. 59, ed. Amstel..1707), as held anciently, 
and the notion that there were but four winds (A. Gell. 
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li. 22), are witnesses, in their measure, to the existence of 
some tradition of the same kind. 


Nore (76.) p. 47. 


The passage alluded to in Note 63 would furnish a source 
for such a notion, which is thus expressed in the Bhagavat 
Purana, i. xu. 5. ‘To these his sons the Self-existing 
said, Men do ye create, my sons; ” which is expressive of 
the belief, in spite of the context in which it occurs. The 
fact that heretics argued as they did from the passage of 
Genesis seems very instructive: for as there can be no 
doubt that heretics learnt their creed from heathens, the 
mode in which the former dealt with the sacred text may 
show the way in which heathens would have dealt with the 
creed conveyed in that text to us, but existing in tradition 
to them. What the servants of Satan did in latter times 
may perhaps have been so overruled as to disclose to us what 
they did in earlier times. And as there is every appear- 
ance of his carrying on his aggressions upon the truth on @ 
system, and as there is a duty lying upon us to be ‘not 
ignorant of his devices,’ it 1s a part of that duty to avail 
ourselyes of the lessons to be drawn from the parallelisms, 
so to say, traceable in his mode of government in early and 
later times. ‘That government may have been carried on 
upon a certain amount of prescience of things to come; 
or at least (where such prescience was very indistinct) upon 
the hopes of subverting the Divine system, in case it turned 
out to be such-and-such. Hence the skirmishes (af one 
may use the word) between his servants and those of the 
Truth in earlier times may have their character and bearing 
explained from the arrayed battle between the heretics and 
the Church. The history of heresy may reflect a lurid light 
upon the history of pagan error: the simultaneity of at- 
tacks through heresies really of one kind, though outwardly 
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another, which was its seeming opposite,—are features of 
his government strongly brought out in the history of the 
Church, yet existing as certainly, though less palpably, in 
his mode of conduct against the Truth in the old dispen- 
sations. These remarks, though raised upon a single in- 
stance, are yet of so strong a bearing upon much said in 
this work, that | hope it 1s unnecessary to apologize for their 
introduction here. When Shakspeare said that ‘the devil 
can cite Scripture for his purpose,’ he uttered a truth which 
common minds often will not grasp, and therefore use for 
profaneness. What is contended here is only an extension 
of his remark to those that are ‘of their father the devil.” 
And fearful reflections it must suggest to all who are mind- 
ful of their own liability to forfeit that image of which the 
text in question speaks ; from which heretics argued for a 
plurality of Creators,—the orthodox, for the Equality of 
Persons in the Most Holy Trinity, to whom be all worship 
and honour, Amen. 

The notion of a plant conveying immortality was found 
not only in India (where it was ascribed to the Soma plant) ; 
but also in America, China, Egypt, and elsewhere, similar 
notions occurred. (See Carli Rubbi, xi. p. 192. Windisch. 
p. 255. Euseb. P. E. p. 48.) St. Jerom, p. 137, Erasm., 
on those words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Bread shall be given unto him ; 
his waters are sure,” says, “ heec gentilium fabule in am- 
brosia et nectare intelligunt;” and St. Justin Martyr, 
p. 296, explains it of the Eucharist, the new Tree of Life. 


Note (77.) p. 47. 


In St. Cyril against Juhan, p. 106, the Apostate says, 
TEPLELOED ETWY pLUpLAOAG, Ei OF ETC BovAEcOe, yiALadac. 
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Note (78.) p. 48. 

The statement made in the text is, it must be remem- 
bered, only one out of several instances in which the account 
of Moses comes in as an umpire and explainer of heathen 
traditions. Hence, if great chronologers of the present day 
dispute it, their opinion only impairs one amongst several 
such instances, and so weakens the aggregate of evidence 
but very slightly. The sort of thing, however, which is re- 
ferred to in the text, may be understood from the following 
passage of Jackson’s Chronological Antiquities, 11. p. 98. 

“The [Egyptian] chronicle contained a term of 36,525 
years, which was made out of the famed period of 1461 
years, multiplied by a cycle of 25 years, and contained the 
whole Egyptian chronology, from the begmning of their 
computation to the end of the reign of the last king of 
Egypt. The part of it from the gods to the Cynic circle 
was merely fictitious, to make the Egyptian nation as old as 
Berosus made the Chaldean, and to commence before the 
flood, which was absurd in the Egyptians to pretend to; 
but the rest, from the Cynic circle to the end of the 
Egyptian empire, is founded upon their ancient records and 
monuments. It has been before observed that the Egyptians, 
whose complete year consisted of 365 days and six hours, 
never intercalated the odd quarter of a day, so that the 
beginning of the year was removed back a quarter of a day 
in every year, and was in four years one day less than the 
Julian year. These quarters, in the space of 1460 years, 
made 365 days, so that in the space of 1461 years the 
Egyptian and Julian year coincided and began in the same 
point of the zodiac; and 1461 Egyptian years were equal 
to 1460 Julian years. The period of 1460 Egyptian years 
was called the great year, the canicular and Sothiac year ; 
and also the year of the god Sol, and hence the heliacal 
year. It was called the canicular year or period because in 
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Egypt it began with the heliacal rising of the dog-star on 
the day of the new moon, which was called Thoth, from 
the Egyptian Hermes or Thoth...... The grand 
period of the zodiacal revolution, or 36,525 years, was 
formed of the two great cycles of the sun and moon multi- 
plied into each other; and this sum’ was also made to com- 
prehend the whole of Egyptian chronology.” 

Here we see a process which was regular and systematic 
in itself, and concealed a real under an enormous fictitious 
number, which fictitious number might have the appearance, 
to those not in the secret, of being intended to be one really 
maintained. There is evidence also to show that the Indian 
numbers were formed upon some system, though I am 
not able to say whether the rational number has yet been 
limited from them. Ideler, in the Preface to his ‘‘ Mathe- 
matische und Technische Chronologie,” gave up the dis- 
cussion of these and the Chinese, whatever he has done 
since. He notices, however, (ibid. i. p. 214) quoting 
Euseb. Chron. i. p. 27, that the 432,000 years of the Chal- 
deans was thought to have contained similarly a shorter 
number under it. Windischmann (p. 12) observes, that 
in China the same monstrous periods appeared, which, 
though originally only symbolical expressions, in time were 
mistaken for real numbers. This is, however, too wide a 
subject to discuss at length in a note; and I shall therefore 
content myself with the general statement of Windisch- 
mann upon a subject of which I must confess my inability 
to give a full and satisfactory account. His opinion is thus 
stated, p. 12. ‘Thus much is deducible at once from the 
closest investigation of the Chinese numerical system, and 
the chronology of this kingdom, that the Mosaic account, 
even in the most trifling point, is just as little injured 
thereby as by the Indian, Babylonian, or Egyptian, which, 
in their astronomical signification and value, are throughout 
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perfectly accurate calculations.” And to this I may add, 
to prevent persons arguing at once in favour of the Septua- 
gint calculation, from its apparently closer conformity to the 
numbers deducible from heathen calculations, the following 
passage from Schubert’s Gesch. der Natur, vol. 1. p. 176. 
‘‘Tine der am niachsten liegenden Ausgleichungs-perioden 
ist das vom Alterthume oft erwithnte zehn-monatliche Jahr 
(Censor. de Die Nat. viii. xxi. &c. &c.) welches zugleich 
als eine fiir die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschenlei- 
bes, da er die Zeit der Schwangerschaft, die Zeit der 
Ausgestaltung des im Leibe der Mutter, umfasset, die“des 
zehn-monatlichen Jahr bestund namlich nicht aus zehn syno- 
dischen, sondern aus zehn siderischen oder Knoten-monaten. 
Hiermit wurde es eben zu einer Ausgieichung des Sonnen- 
laufes mit dem Mondenlaufe. Denn am 274sten Tage 
endigt der zehnte siderische, und zugleich auch der 9te Son- 
nenmonat, oder das Ite Zwélftheil der Sonnenjahres. Es 
scheint daher dieser dem Menschen so nahe liegende Aus- 
gleichungsperiode im frithesten Alterthiime 6fters zum 
Behuf einer kiinstlicher Zeitrechnung gebraucht worden zu 
seyn, deren Spuren wir in Septuaginta und in anderen 
chronologischen Systemen finden (m. v. meinen Lehrbuch 
der Sternkund. zweite Auf. in dem Abschnitt, die Zeitrech- 
nung der Vélker).” 


Nore (79.) p. 49. 


Manu, vill. 25, 26. ‘By external signs let him (the 
judge) discern the inner being of men, by voice, colour, 
gesture, attitude, eyes, and action. From the attitudes, 
gestures, motion of the body, and the speech, and the 
changes of the eye and the face, is discovered the inner 
mind.” See Cicero pro Rose. Amer. cap. 23. 
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Nore (80.) p. 49. 
Manu, viii. 17. ‘ Verily justice is the only friend who, 
even in death, follows one: all others perish along with the 
body.” The other passage just alluded to is from v. 15. 


Notre (81.) p. 49. 


Windisch., p. 1909, gives these instances from Gotama. 


Note (82.) p. 50. 

See the instances referred to in p. 98. I may add here, 
that the same view of ancient tradition as that there given, 
is taken also by H. J. Schmitt, ‘‘ Uroffenbarung,” Pref. 
pp iv. v., 2 work I had not then seen, but the design of 
which, judging from the Preface, is one which it were to be 
desired he might carry out. The published portion of it is 
confined to the Chinese. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE I. 
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ON THE SOUL’S MANIFOLD RELATIONS TO MATTER. 


fers [ew ads [Aad3Zo fad 


S. Ephrem. adv. Scrut. xlv. 


‘The eye and mind each 
One another teach.’ 
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Laur. You have seen, Radhakant, how it may be 
that in your ancient books there is kept up a part of 
an ancient tradition, which contains the true doc- 
trine, more or less disfigured: and one reason why 
so much of it has kept up in India, doubtless was the 
austere habits of your ancient seers. For by absti- 
nence from the good things of this life, the soul is 
purged to see the good things of another lite. Calm- 
ness of the mind, with fitness for receiving the good 
things of another life, cometh out of the devotion of 
the Sannyasi, who leaves father and mother, and 
houses and lands, and all that is dear to him, for 
the mere hope of seeing what he believes to be 
truth. But to Christians who so act, our Master 
promises an hundredfold in this life, that is, through 
joyous calmness of mind, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. I have said that your ancient sages, 
through Tapas, attained to the sight of much holy 
truth, being fitted for the transmission of it from 
the discipline they observed, and able to see and 
understand it, because they were not a dissolute set 
like the Greeks, whose very priest class were fre- 
quently licentious, and did not seek chastity and 
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holiness by stern discipline, but by sundry devices 
which it were shameful] even to speak of (1). Hence 
one of them, who was a very shrewd and sagacious 
person, thought that your philosophy and that of the 
Jews was all one; and another, who belonged to the 
same school (2), said that all the wisdom of the wise 
in deep things was derived either from the Jews (3) 
or the Indian Brahmans, for he mentions them by 
name. Plain, then, it is, that even in the West you 
were looked upon as inheritors of great wisdom ; and 
doubtless, if there were a common source of all wis- 
dom through tradition, then you and the Jews may 
well have had much in common. 

Rap. But will you again go over your doctrine 
about this common source of knowledge, whence, 
even before the art of writing was known, men of 
old drew all wisdom, in order that I may see better 
if I understand what you mean ? 

Laur. I have been thinking, since our last con- 
versation, of a fable to illustrate the subject of it, 
which I will now proceed to tell you. ‘There was 
once a time when all the rivers in the world met 
under the earth, to hold a conversation upon certain 
phenomena which they had observed, and had now 
and then talked one by one with their sisters’ about, 
but could not quite understand without a general 
council. They had observed that there grew upon 
the banks of each river certain crystals of anomalous 


1 Rivers are feminine in Sanscrit. 
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shapes, which their own waters could not melt at all. 
There were many which they did dissolve with ease, 
many which after a long time they succeeded in 
drinking into their own essence, but some still re- 
mained which they could not solve at all. Whereupon 
one or two of the great rivers of Europe came to a 
certain very large river, whose mouth and face were 
always looking towards Asia, and brought her some 
of these crystals; and she found that she could dis- 
solve several of them with great ease, but that some 
still remained which defied her powers of solution, 
would not be absorbed into her essence, but clung 
sulkily to the banks whenever they could, and re- 
sisted all the coy embraces and wheedlings of her 
sportful wave. This odd circumstance led the Euro- 
pean rivers to consider further whether anything else 
occurred along their banks which would throw any 
light upon the subject, as they were unwilling to 
trouble their Asiatic sisters to come to a general 
meeting, and many of them lived so far off that they 
would have a long way to come, and were also not 
very likely to bring the refractory crystals into that 
dissolved state in which their character could be 
examined. The European rivers, therefore, consi- 
dered whether the trees which grew on their banks 
had any part in the crystals’ conspiracy to resist their 
combined powers. Upon comparing notes, they 
found that though the trees upon their banks were a 
good deal alike, yet there was some dissimilarity too, 
which possibly might affect the soil upon which these 
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crystals grew, and in some cases was found especially 
to have done so. They then began to think that if . 
they could classify these varieties of trees, and reduce 
the different species each to his proper genus, they 
would perhaps be able to analyze the whole diffi- 
culty, and find out what, prevented their dissolving 
these refractory crystals. This process was next 
entered upon, and it was found that, sure enough, it 
answered in a great many cases. When the influ- 
ence of one genus of trees upon the soil was ex- 
amined, it explained how such and such crystals 
were formed, and in consequence suggested a mode 
for solving them. But this did not satisfy them; 
there evidently was still a cloud hanging over the 
whole subject, and they therefore agreed that a 
general council of all the rivers in the world was the 
only thing which would perfectly clear up the diffi- 
culties as to the crystals and as to the trees. As, 
however, this would have been an awkward thing to 
manage, they appointed deputies; and though | 
cannot remember the names of them all, I will men- 
tion a few of the most prominent. There was the 
Thames for England, the Rhone for France and the 
rest, the Danube for a very large tract of country, 
the Tiber—who had turned his back upon Asia 
so long that he was afraid to come almost, besides 
several Russian rivers of high rank and import- 
ance. In Asia the Oxus, the Ganges, the Kuphrates, 
the Indus, and several others, which will readily 
suggest themselves to your memory. After several 
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attempts made by the Euphrates, she found that she 
could not effect any thing like a perfect solution of 
the crystals; here and there they yielded to her 
solicitations, but for the most part they could not 
be made to do more than show some faint lines 
which pointed out in which direction they would 
break; and in a still greater number of instances 
not even this was effected. Passing over other at- 
tempts, I shall not surprise you when I tell you that 
the Ganga explained how all of them might be 
solved, and how the trees on the shores had influ- 
enced the growth of these crystals, which none of the 
rivers of the West could at all explain. 

Rap. The fable is one which has pleased me; but 
now relate to me what the fable means, what the 
rivers are, what the trees, and what the crystals. 

Laur. Thus let it be heard! The waters (4) of 
the rivers are the nations of the earth, and the crys- 
tals are their languages, which, when one nation can- 
not furnish roots to explain, then recourse must be 
had to another; and when the smaller waters and 
those which are less ancient will not explain the 
difficulties of a language, then recourse must be had 
to another. The ancient language of the Goths will 
explain the difficulties of many languages of Europe, 
by furnishing older words and forms of nouns, which 
have dropped into disuse in other nations. ‘This, 
then, Radhakant, is the meaning of the solving of the 
crystals. But the difficulties of the language of one 
people cannot always be explained by the language 
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of another: we must also consider how the trees 
which grow on the banks may affect the soil. And 
these are the customs of different nations, their laws, 
usages, and religions. These, then, will explain much 
more; and sometimes those of the most ancient 
nation will explain things in the languages of the 
less ancient. The Danube may represent the Gothic 
language, the Thames the Anglo-Saxon, the Rhone the 
Celtic, and the Tiber the Roman, which mightily in- 
fluenced (5) all the languages of Kurope. But by 
the Danube, or so as to have connexion with it, dwelt 
a people called the Hyperboreans (6), and they were, 
according to a most learned geographer, a priest-class 
who brought their learning from India. Along with 
these may be reckoned the Sac, who also came and 
spread Indian learning through the world, pure or 
impure, corrupted or not. So wide did the name of 
these spread, that the Egyptians style a wise scribe 
Sach (7), and in Latin the word sacer is used for holy. 
But though the examination and comparison of these 
languages did much towards attaining some clearer 
notions of their structure and formation, and setting 
the study of language upon a surer footing; still, 
until they went to Ganga, which the Vayu-Purana 
well calls the assemblage (8) of all holy waters (for 
the name well suits with our Myth), nothing com- 
paratively was done towards clearing up the difficul- 
ties, both as to the formations of words and to the 
customs to which allusions were contained in divers 
languages. Like a mighty solvent, the Sanscrit 
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language, although unknown for so many(9) cen- 
turies in the West, and itself in fact ceasing to be 
spoken commonly when Greek was first in full 
vigour (10), made the crystals melt before it; like 
the universal solvent of the alchemist, the institutes 
of Pan’ini made the sturdiest of them crumble before 
them. The customs of the ancient Indians served 
to explain sundry things hitherto unexplained ; and 
the people of the West saw how vain it was to go 
to the waters of Babylon (11) to have the difficulties 
of European languages clearly solved. The Myth, 
O Radhakant! and the explanation thereof, is 
ended, is ended. 

Rap. But what has this to do with the subject of 
which we were talking—the propagation of sacred 
knowledge in the world ? 

Laur. Thus let it be heard. There is an explana- 
tion of the explanation. The Ganga is said to be 
the river which cleanses (12) away all sin; and so 
also do sacred words (13) cleanse away sin. Ganga 
is said to have sprung from (14) Siva’s foot, or finger, 
according to different accounts. Let it be the finger 
then, for the sake of the explanation ; and let it be 
remembered, that language was the vehicle of tra- 
dition, and, according to Gotama (15), came from 
the gods, and was an inspiration. If, then, the true 
and ancient doctrine was pointed out to man (16) 
first by the finger of Gop, it may be not amiss to 
make the Ganga here the representative of that pure 
and ancient doctrine which, by its fulness, explains 
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the difficulties and perplexities of all nations, and 
wherein they but lisped imperfectly, and had dark, 
or exaggerated, or disfigured, accounts of the truth, 
it was able to speak plainly. For what fruit (17) of 
its long travails did philosophy show forth? what 
worth so many and so great labours? Were they 
not all pregnant with nought but wind, and unable 
to bring to the birth what they had conceived? 
They had but abortions till they came to the light 
of the knowledge of Gop. The ancient tradition m 
the books of Moses was able to clear up sundry 
things which were like the truth; and by so clearing 
them up, to show wherein also they were but false 
shows and unreal resemblances of the truth which 
the other nations of the world possessed: for the 
object of this ancient tradition was to lead men to 
Gop. And in vain do men think to worship Gop, 
save when they worship Him as He has revealed 
Himself. And like as the Sanscrit language made 
it possible to trace and clear up many things in the 
languages of Europe which will probably facilitate 
the communion between the nations, lead towards 
peaceful intercourse, and so eventually be a great 
blessing to those nations, although it was so long 
unknown, having first ceased to be a spoken lan- 
euage about 400 years before Christ, and then being, 
for almost 1000 years more, scarcely heard of in 
Europe; so will the true revelation, though long 
unknown to the other nations, at last work out great 
and inestimable blessings, inestimable blessings. 
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Rap. You have explained to me how there came 
to be similarities between Moses’ law and that of 
other nations, upon the supposition of an ancient 
tradition kept up with greater or less purity by 
different nations; but you have not explained how 
it came that there were these similaritics, seemingly 
of a different kind, of which you now speak. 

Laur. I taught you, if you recollect, how that it 
was not the whole of that revelation which was con- 
veyed to men by tradition, but only certain seeds 
and beginnings of it, which, for all we know, are 
absolutely necessary in order to the attaining of true 
and Divine knowledge. Instances may exist of 
nations who, without alphabets or letters, have kept 
up by memory (18) a larger share of truth than even 
others with better means: but no proof, as far as I 
know, exists of these elementary principles ever 
having been reasoned out, whatever reason may 
have done to confirm them when known. If, then, 
they came to men through the sense of hearing, 
which is the means, according to our books, divinely 
employed for communicating the substance of things 
unseen, they may, through want of listening, gradu- 
ally have been lost. But the sins of men make 
them by degrees indisposed to listen to religious 
truth, and so they drop parts which, being omitted, 
distort the whole. This, then, would be one account 
of the distortions of the truth which we find among 
other nations. As, then, according to our books, 
death first entered in by the ear (19) of our first 
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parents, so by the ear it kept entering in, and by 
the ear too truth must enter in, and life. 

But there was also another source from which 
these semblances of the truth arose. For the same 
evil spirit who at the first deceived Eve, the mother 
of all living, did also contrive perverse resemblances 
of the truth to deceive them further. When once 
the nations were split into different languages for a 
great sin, the report of which has of old been kept 
up in China (20), then they could no longer so easily 
have recourse to Shem’s race, the preachers of the 
true doctrine; and so Satan availed himself of this 
confusion entailed by sin, to lead men further and 
further from the truth: for this confusion befel men 
while they were attempting to build a tower to defy 
heaven; and it seems likely that they then changed 
the tongue they all had in common for several new 
ones: for unless their former language had perished, 
their work would not have been brought to a stop. 
It was, then, by the loss of that language that was 
lost by all other races, and was left with one only, 
that the building was stopped; and because by the 
new tongues they were estranged from each other, 
neither could they hear each other, they had wars 
among themselves, and occasions of separations, 
which the tongues occasioned among them (21). 
Hence they were not only unable, but also unwilling, 
to receive truths at the hand of each other, and were 
more easily a prey to error, and less able to return 
from it when they had fallen into it. Hence evil 
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spirits seeing that other nations had no access to the 
Hebrew, in which, by the race of Shem, the truth 
was kept up, put into men’s hearts sundry sem- 
blances which, from their likeness to it (22), might 
weaken the credit of the truth, or rather gain it over 
to their own side: and as they knew which was the 
truth, and had much to fear from its success, they 
seem to have been especially careful to put into 
men’s minds sundry doctrines of incarnations (23) 
throughout the world: and hence, though the Ve- 
das say nothing, I believe, of incarnations, ten are 
mentioned amongst you. Of these, that of Chrishna 
has in it certain points calculated to deceive. He 
is mentioned to have been brought up among the 
kine, and to have given in his youth early proofs 
of his supernatural strength: things these which 
bear a rude likeness to the accounts of Him who 
was really incarnate. Other things might also be 
mentioned; but I am afraid of comparing things 
sacred to me, even in this way, with things which 
to me, of course, when so compared, cannot be 
else than profane. If, however, this suggests the 
kind of thing to you, we should then have considered 
another of the ways in which tradition, which came 
by hearing, was interfered with. And in such a 
case it is plain that we ought to consider not only 
what information for the truth has been brought to 
men by means above the senses, but also what has 
been brought to men against it by the like means. 
However, having, I trust, now made this pretty 
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clear, [ may go on to insist upon the importance of 
the senses. I hope that you will no longer fancy 
that I deny the absolute need of supernatural assist- 
ance in order to arrive at knowledge concerning the 
invisible world, seeing that JI assume (what all 
nations have believed more or less) that there are evil 
spirits (24) who work upon our minds, and present 
to them distorted views of moral and religious truths, 
as well as a good spirit, who presents them with right 
views. And as Kanada (25), as well as Gotama (26), 
allows that we must fall back upon something more 
than the senses ultimately for rules of Dharma, we 
may consider that as a settled point, and proceed 
further to consider the use made by the Lord of the 
creation of the senses, in bringing His creatures to 
divine knowledge. Only I again and again assert 
the absolute need of the divine Prasada along with 
them. First, then, I shall proceed to show how 
there is this mutual co-operation of the two in 
common things. Now, we find that our memory is 
capable of containing in it a vast number of cog- 
nitions. No one can enter into it and feel out where 
they are. They (27) take up no room in it, though 
they abide in it without wearying out the vigour or 
elasticity of it; and though man is but a single 
being, and of a single nature, so far as his soul is con- 
cerned, still the memory is at times as good as igno- 
rant of things which yet afterwards prove to be re- 
tained in it, though we cannot be properly said to 
know them at those times. For there are particular 
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occasions on which we are unable to call a thing to 
mind without some external aid from the senses. 
The slightest outward and visible thing is sometimes, 
for all we see, absolutely necessary as a condition 
upon which alone the inward and invisible faculty of 
the memory (28) will perform its functions at all. 
Again, there are many discoveries important in order 
to man’s welfare, which, for all we know, the mind 
could never have struck out without the aid of some 
silly thing which occurred to the senses at the time. 
Analogy, then, would lead us to think that we might 
be greatly beholden to the senses in order to our 
arriving at supernatural truth, seeing that the method 
by which the Lord leads us to natural truth involves 
the use of these external things, in spite of the co- 
existence of the greatest internal gifts. 

2. The body, also, must be in a certain degree of 
health in order to the full vigour of the mind; and 
I say a certain degree (29), because I think the full 
vigour of both at the same time perfectly incom- 
patible : still, this shows further how we depend upon 
our bodies. 

3. These things, taken along with the following 
considerations, may perhaps prove important. The 
whole way of thinking and acting in the concerns of 
our present life is as if our bodies and the things 
about us were real; therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses they may be considered as rea]. It seems, then, 
to me vain to imagine a philosophy so impractical as 
the Vedanta sometimes is, which contradiets the 
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whole system under which it has pleased Providence 
to put us. For we find that even for the most 
sacred science we are made to depend upon our 
senses, which seems very much as if the senses were 
intended to be looked upon as having a reality 
about them, and as if the objects of them were 
real; so far, at least, as we are concerned with 
them. We are placed in a system in which man- 
kind will deal with us, and we must, in spite of 
all theories to the contrary, deal with mankind, as 
if the objects of sense were real. Hence it does, 
I own, seem to me an unpractical philosophy, which 
leads men to treat these things as if they were 
unreal. 

4, And a further confirmation of the idea, that 
we were intended by Providence to treat matter 
as if it were real, is, that He has not placed within 
the reach of our knowledge, so far as I know, any 
one single instance where it can even be surmised 
that matter of any kind whatsoever (30) is annihi- 
lated: while, on the contrary, the fact that matter is 
susceptible of such prodigious changes in the mode 
of its existence, as we see it is in several cases, e. g. 
in the case of ice, which is convertible into steam; 
of several gases, which, by being generated under 
sufficient pressure, may be made fluids, while the 
essence of the gases in this case, and of the water in 
that, remains unimpaired :—this fact, I say, is a direct 
presumption that matter 1s susceptible of yet further 
and more wonderful changes without its undergoing 
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annihilation. And therefore, if a revelation treats of 
the senses or the body in general as a necessary 
condition, or as a vehicle of the means of salvation 
in all ordinary cases, our experience in fact offers abso- 
lutely nothing at variance with this teaching, what- 
ever our theories may do. And as experience is our 
guide, and not theory, in practical matters; as, further, 
men often entail upon themselves, and even upon 
others, very great misery indeed, even in this life, by 
obstinately following their own theories of things in 
opposition to the teaching of men of experience; it 
becomes a very serious question for you whether you 
ought not to be able to prove the Vedanta system 
far more demonstratively, before you let it have the 
least influence upon your practice.. And the choice 
between Christianity and Brahmanism is a practical 
question, and one which you will find, the more you 
know of Christianity, to be materially affected by the 
view you take of our relations to matter. And let 
me add, by way of caution, that I am not at all 
stating that matter is indestructible, or that it will 
or will not be in fact destroyed; but what I now 
urge is, that if particular things in a revelation seem 
in our present state of insight into that revelation to 
be built upon the supposition of matter lasting for 
ever, we cannot (if we go by what we actually expe- 
rience of God’s government of the world, and not by 
our theories of what it may be) make such particular 
things any objection whatever to that revelation. 
Still less can we make it any objection to the reve- 
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lation, if we find it insists on the necessity of matter 
or of the senses, during that present dispensation 
under which we are living in a state of trial. 

Rav. There are in all this several things which 
make me distracted with new and divers thoughts. 
But one thing [ wish much to ask, viz. why it is that, 
if you insist so much on the senses, you object so 
much, as Christians do, to worshipping idols. It 
seems to me, that if the senses are so important in 
order to keeping up religion in the world, here is just 
a case in which full use is made of them. May I, 
then, ask how it is that you seem to hold here such 
contrary opinions ? 

Laur. If, Radhakant, you can prove that these 
idols were set up at the command of revelation, then 
IT shall be bound to answer that question ; but if they 
are only the produce of your own imaginations, then 
I am in no way bound to answer it. For it is right 
to show that what we experience under Gop’s 
natural government does not contradict, but fall in 
with, what we are told of His revealed government. 
But it is to no purpose to show that under His natural 
government there are things which fall in with in- 
ventions of man’s own, in order to serve (31) Him or 
other beings. When He discloses to us a part of 
His invisible government, then it is dutiful to trace 
out similarities in that part of it which comes under 
our experience; but it is not right for man to decide 
for himself, and by his own invention, what the in- 
visible system of things is, and then to make out 
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that it squares with the visible, since this would be 
to make ourselves gods, and assume that we knew 
what His unseen government was. The Vedas, I 
believe, make no mention of the worship of idols, so 
that your oldest revelations would be here agreed 
with ours (32) in rejecting them. 

Rap. You before let me see that you were dcter- 
minately opposed to Polytheism; but [ should much 
wish to know what other objections you have to it, 
save the one you have now intimated, that you think 
it is not revealed to man. I do not at all wish to 
justify a belief in (33) more than one Supreme Being, 
although our practice is to worship other beings also ; 
and it still seems to me that what you have said of 
the importance of the senses, goes towards justifying 
this practice. 

Laur. I think there are most numerous objections, 
though perhaps the chief one in my mind is, that it 
appears that there were no images in any country till 
religion came to be corrupted: the tendency of men 
is certainly to degenerate (34), and along with that 
degeneration the adoption of images (35) has been 
prevalent, which does seem to me a most cogent 
presumption against the use of them. All men look 
back to earlier ages as more pure than their own, 
and our Master spoke (conformably to what your 
books say of the Kaliyuga) (36) as though when He 
came to judge mankind there would hardly be any 
faith left on earth. At sundry times, when by His 
judgments upon the earth He has made men’s con- 
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sciences tremble with the expectation of some more 
final judgment to come, He has punished nations 
most severely for worshipping them, and by such 
severe punishment alone has He cured the Jewish 
people of this practice. But our books especially 
represent the worship of idols as having a connexion 
with the unseen world, and putting men into a 
fellowship with devils (37), which of course may in 
fact be the essence of idolatry, if, according to your 
own views of it, it does not lie so much in wor- 
shipping the visible image, as in reverencing the un- 
seen beings they represent. If, then, these unseen 
beings are the creations, or what seem to be the 
creations, of your own fancy, though they are really 
inspired by these wicked beings, how dreadful will 
it be to risk even the danger of supposing them gods, 
which are men departed at best, or perhaps evil 
spirits, who are glad enough that you should fall 
down and worship them, and believe that they can 
give rain and increase, though really they have no 
such power. I know, indeed, that when people have 
long worshipped idols there is in them some wonder- 
fully infatuating power (38) which binds the soul 
down to them, and which only the more convinces 
me that they are, as our books represent them, con- 
nected with evil spirits. Here, then, is what should 
seem to be an instance of man selecting for himself a 
relation to matter, into which God has not put him— 
for it seems to me impossible to get over the fact, 
that so many nations plead guilty to having invented 
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idols, when the simple worship of their fathers dicd 
away along with their simpler manners. To say that 
what suits one age may not be fit for another, is only 
smothering the truth that a corrupt Kali age does 
not worship as spiritually as a simple Satya one. 
This, then, Radhakant, seems to me a thing in which 
your ancestors were nearer the truth than you now 
are by many degrees. ‘They may, indeed, have paved 
the way for your present system, as I before hinted. 
And indeed I think that this is in itself a proof of 
there being a great evil spirit, the ruler and manager 
of a counter system to the truth, who at different ages 
of the world seems to have contrived to carry out his 
system by false oracles, gradual encroachments on 
the truth, lying wonders, and other stratagems. 
Neither do I know that it would be wrong to think 
that where he found he could get no hold of some 
virtuous heathen, he may have left him unmolested 
with the purpose of letting him serve the better to 
deceive others, who should mistake such @ man for 
the true Messiah, the great pattern of ail holiness. 
Hence those who have yielded themselves to him as 
his servants, have in very many instances put on an 
air of sanctity, and made conscience and religion a 
plea for wicked deeds. And the reverence which 
men came to pay to ancestors departed, or to other 
beings besides the Supreme Gop, looks like an act 
of a dutiful and religious kind at first, and may, I 
freely allow, be plausibly defended as not interfering 


with the reverence due to Him only; but the history 
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of the world, which is the record of experience, tells 
sadly to the contrary, and is the best answer to all 
theories and excuses of the practice. No where 
amongst the nations did idolatry come in till men 
had lost the austere simplicity of early piety; and 
never, as far as I know, has it thriven without doing 
mischief to the idolater’s mind. 

Rap. Then you mean me to conclude, from all 
you have said, that though we are put into sundry 
relations to matter affecting our religious interests, 
this is not one which can be proved from reason or 
antiquity. And if this is your way of arguing, and 
you set reason aside where antiquity is clear, how 
comes it that the particular relations to matter, into 
which Moses’ law put you and Manu’s law us, are 
now quite discarded by Christians, who eat flesh like 
Pisachas, and have no idea that pollution of any kind 
comes from matter ? 

Laur. That question, Radhakant, is, I suppose, 
tantamount to asking how it is that the Mosaic law 
is in one sense no longer binding upon Christians: 
at least I take it that you feel that I ought in fair-. 
ness to account for this, as I have allowed that your 
own law agreed with the law of Moses in several of 
the points in which Christians now discard it. Or 
at all events I must own that J see this, that your 
question ought to be fairly met and answered, and 
that I cannot give it an immediate answer, but must, 
upon attempting to answer it, be directly driven 
upon the wider question, “ Why Moses’ law is no 
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longer binding?” When this difficulty is solved, 
the particular difficulty about pollutions from matter 
will be solved also. Let us, then, bear in mind what 
has made us digress from the subject of our relations 
to matter, in order that when the question of the 
abrogation of Moses’ law has been discussed, we may 
return to what we were before conversing upon. 

Rap. I long to hear how you will answer this, but 
will not forget what we digressed from. 

Laur. All society is bound together, is it not, by 
law ? 

Rav. Assuredly so. 

Laur. And if we look to the common little civili- 
ties and courtesies of life, we shall find them in effect 
to be laws resulting from the law of nature which 
makes men social creatures; is it not so? 

Rap. Certainly it is. 

Laur. But the modes of expressing civility are 
merely conventional signs; nobody thinks himself 
obliged, now-a-days, to salute people of station pre- 
cisely as Ashtavakra did Rama and Sita in the 
Uttara Rama-Cherita (39), or to invite suitors to the 
Swayamvaram precisely as Bhima did the Heroes in 
the Nalopakhyana (40). In fact these are (are they 
not ?) things which may alter without impairing the 
duty of civility, of which they are the vehicles. 

Rap. This, too, is clear. 

Laur. Laws, then, are of two kinds; positive, 
which are mutable at the will of the authority who 
institutes; and moral, which are not mutable at the 
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will of the authority who institutes them; because 
(whether or no, as matter of fact, such laws flow from 
the will of the authority) by a moral law, we mean 
one in which that will exerts itself uniformly; and 
therefore, without entering into the further question, 
whether moral law is in any way dependent upon 
arbitrary will(41), we may have a notion of it suf- 
ficiently clear for the present purpose if we suppose 
that that Will which originally constituted it, is one 
from which there is no appeal whatever, and which 
does not alter or change. ‘Thus we can conceive of 
the duty of civility, abstractedly from and wholly in- 
dependent of any particular forms in which it is ex- 
pressed, and as a duty of permanent obligation. 
This, then, is, I trust, clear. 

Rav. It is so. 

Laur. The code of Moses, then, is made up of 
these two kinds of law, positive and moral; and 
though, indeed, so far as mortals are concerned, all 
laws seem (42) to fluctuate, moral as well as positive ; 
as, for instance, the laws relating to so solemn a 
thing as marriage (43), still there is such a thing as 
a notion of right and wrong, which cannot be effaced 
from men’s minds,—which is the common property 
of all men in all ages and countries,—through which 
alone we are able to enter in some degree into the 
feelings of all human beings whatever. Now this 
notion of right and wrong is such, that obedience 
and disobedience to it are connected with hope and 
fear of something (44) further, which hope and fear 
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make up, in fact, a part of the system of retribution 
in this present life, and last on up to the hour of 
death in such a way as to make it appear, in several 
instances, that they are likely to last beyond the 
grave. Hence, going by what we see, and acting up 
to what, upon this knowledge, is the safe course, we 
may conclude that the things condemned or approved 
by this internal monitor will be condemned or ap- 
proved in a future state also, or in other words that 
the obligation to obey is a permanent one, to last 
through the whole of our duration, as far as we can 
learn. Thus if any one were to say that the misery 
of an idolater on his death-bed is an argument 
against idolatry, it is equivalent to saying that there 
is a permanent law of Gop against our being idol- 
aters; and supposing we saw this misery continually 
g, we should conclude that men on their 


death-bed, foreseeing (45) the punishment to follow, 


happenin 


did, with the unerring instinct of impiety, fixing upon 
that which it hated and dreaded, single out the truth. 
Such laws, then, would be permanent laws of nature, 
not positive or mutable ones. And any code coming 
from the Author of nature must of necessity not 
gainsay them. And see how the law of Moses 
would confirm what anciently most nations seem to 
have felt, in that it is so severe as it is against all wor- 
ship of the likeness of anything in heaven or in earth. 
However this may be, certain it is that Moses’ law 
does embody all the moral (46) code of other nations, 
so far as nations in general are agreed. And the 
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way in which it begins with the worship of one God 
and forbidding of the worship of any others, is perhaps 
unparalleled by the laws of any other nation. And 
this being so, its very majesty and moral fitness be- 
come a reason for taking the positive laws upon trust, 
as having something further in them which may be 
of importance to all ages. 

Rap. However, that the Vedas teach all moral 
law perfectly is my belief, and therefore why is it 
that we have not the same right to alter and depart 
from their positive (47) institutions in the course of 
time as you have to depart from those of Moses? If 
the law of Moses and the Vedas both teach the same 
fundamental moral truths, I must have some further 
reason for thinking the mutable and positive parts of 
the law of Moses, in all their particulars, much 
better than those parts in ours, before I can give the 
one up for the other. 

Laur. The law of Moses, in all its positive parts, 
prophesied until John, the forerunner of Christ ; and 
by looking to the analogy of discoveries in the arts 
and sciences, we have certainly abundant reason for 
thinking that the whole bearing of a revelation of 
this kind would not be apparent at once (48). Let 
us, then, proceed to consider what evidence there is 
that the positive enactments of Moses contain in 
them some further and more durable meaning than 
appears on the surface. If we examine the last of 
all the prophets, he does not draw the attention of 
the Jews to the later of the prophetical books, as the 
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best preparation for the Messiah’s coming, but to the 
law of Moses. And when the Messiah came, He 
also told the Jews that if they believed not Moses, 
neither would they believe Him. Here, then, is 
something remarkable, and requiring to be accounted 
for, since it would seem from this and other parts of 
the New Testament, that each and every portion of 
the Law was replete with instruction for Christians. 
Add to which, the law itself intimates,—what Samuel 
and all the prophets, as many as followed after, seem 
to have preached,—that it was not sacrifice and 
burnt offering as such, but obedience which Gop 
looked favourably towards. Thus one of the prophets 
said, “J spake not to your fathers in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt (49), concern- 
ing burnt offerings and sacrifice; but this word did I 
speak unto them, saying, ‘Hear ye my voice, and I 
will be unto you a Gop, and ye shall be unto Me 
a people.” This, then, puts it beyond all doubt 
that, from the first, preference was given to the moral 
law—to obedience, not to sacrifice. And if this is 
so,—if the positive part of the law yielded to the 
moral,—the same reasons for which the obviously 
positive part yielded to moral ends also operated in 
some cases to make the less obviously positive yield. 
For it is plain that all moral law may also have a 
positive character. Thus, in relation to the ordinary 
course of things, the commandment not to kill is a 
moral law: but in relation to a supernatural course 
of things it is not so. For as it is in Gop’s power at 
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any time to take away life, He may at any time dis- 
close to any particular person that He wills the life 
of such and such another person to be brought to a 
close; and in reference to this course of things the 
obligation to abstain from killing is only a positive 
law. Life, and houses, and lands, and wives (50) and 
children, are all conferred upon men by Gop, and He 
can revoke the grant of them when He chooses. 
Such a system of government as continually offered 
instances of such interference would indeed not be 
the natural and present course of things; yet it 1s 
plainly supposable, without involving any violation of 
the moral sense in order to its being carried on. But 
if the disclosure of His will may alter in particular 
cases what in ordinary cases is a moral law, much 
more may the merely positive ones be altered at His 
command. Supposing, then, it is His will m some 
particular case to foreshadow somewhat to come, we 
can easily see how, in order to foreshadow such a 
thing, laws which, in either of the above specified 
senses, are positive, should be suspended. Hence we 
find that when it was His will that a future event 
should be foreshadowed, this actually was the case. 
Whenever, in fact, we see such violations, we may 
presume they were designed (51) to make thoughtful 
and attentive Jews see that something further was 
foreshadowed, and so learn that the ritual, so far as 
it was positive, was not to last. ‘Thus the command- 
ment not to make any image was violated by Moses 
in the letter, or positive sense of it, when he set up 
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the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The command 
to hallow the seventh day was violated by Joshua (52) 
when he went, seven days running, round Jericho, 
not to mention a great many other violations of the 
law, in so far as it was positive, when something 
future was being foreshadowed. But while this was 
the case, the Israelites were not left at all in doubt 
that these ordinances were but fora time; though the 
carnally-minded among them might have looked for 
temporal blessings from obedience, as carnally-minded 
persons always do. But so far was this from being 
the thing intended, that that very king among them 
who carried their temporal prosperity to its greatest 
height, (though their empire was but a narrow one at 
the best, compared with other empires, which shows 
that the end of Moses’ law was not temporal pro- 
mises,) that very king, I say, speaks most distinctly 
upon the point; “There is one event,” he says, “ to 
the righteous and to the wicked ; to the good and to 
the clean, and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, 
and to him that sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is 
the sinner; and he that sweareth is as he that feareth 
an oath. This is an evil in all that is done under the 
sun; also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, 
and madness is in their heart while they live, and 
after that they go to the dead.” Moreover the pro- 
phets, not once only or twice, but in a very repeated 
and marked way, speak to the same effect. ‘Thus (53) 
Ezekiel calls them “statutes that are not good;” 
Jeremiah says that God spake not to them concerning 
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sacrifice and offering; Isaiah that their new moons 
and sabbaths were an abomination; David that Gop 
delighted not in burnt offerings; Samuel that he had 
not as great delight in them as in obeying His voice: 
so that you see all the prophets warn them of the 
transitory nature of these statutes, while they also 
tell them that to obey the law is their great duty and 
privilege. If, then, these rules were oracles of Gop, 
foreshadowing some great thing to come, it would be 
easy to reconcile what these passages teach with the 
fact that the having the law is viewed as a privilege. 
For it were reasonable to say that you have not only 
a law which republishes and sanctions the law of 
nature, which alone if you had, it might with truth 
be said that “ He hath not dealt so with any nation, 
neither have the heathen knowledge of His laws: ” 
but you have also a ritual which does not end in 
itself, but which is a continual prophecy, and there- 
fore keeps you continually looking forward to some 
fresh mercy of Gop to come, some new dispensation, 
which will alter the heavens and the earth and all 
that is in them, as far, at least, as they bear on you. 
Accordingly all things under the law are to be looked 
on as shadows of good things to come, when the 
eternal Gop should make some fresh disclosure (54) 
of His nature, and old things should pass away and 
all be made new. When, then, all was made new, 
all that was under Moses’ law ceased not to be the 
voice of Gop, but on the contrary became more 
precious to those who learned the new dispensation, 
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apprehend, and were not able to fulfil, but spoke to 
them new and joyous commands, while they felt 
within that strength was supplied them to fulfil 
these very old commandments in their new and 
spiritual sense. They were unto them as the words 
of a preceptor to a child, when he has come to 
man’s estate, and sees the drift and meaning and use 
of what he could not understand, and from not 
understanding fancied he should never be able to 
practise. ‘The law then, Radhakant, was, you see, a 
schoolmaster to the Jews, to bring them to something 
to come. 

Rap. Are you now, then, in a condition to answer 
my question, as to why the distinction between clean 
and unclean flesh is done away? It seems, from 
what you have told me, that this must have been 
meant also to foreshadow something to come, al- 
though I cannot help thinking that, from the fact of 
Moses’ law agreeing with ours herein, there is a 
strong presumption in favour of there being some- 
thing real in the pollutions from these animals. 

Laur. Let us then try, Radhakant, to see how far 
this may be the case. There seems, then, once to 
have been a time when the orders of the creation 
were not at such a distance from each other as they 
now are. Brute beasts used formerly to speak to 
men without surprising or frightening them by so 
doing. And holy saints and ascetics (50) were hos- 
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pitably received unawares, and angels became the 
guests of men. And the sons (56) of God went unto 
the daughters of men and had giants by them, and 
great confusion at last ensued, and the flood came 
over the world: and though this intercourse was now 
and then kept up still, yet by degrees it died away. 
The older the nations are upon earth, the more traces 
we find of it amongst them. Hence the Ahins‘a 
among you may be a trace of this primeval state of 
things ; and I would not at once say that there might 
not be something real, as you suggest, in this dis- 
tinction of animals into clean and unclean, although 
we know very little of the case. However, bearing 
in mind what I told you of the partaking with devils 
through things offered to idols, and of the way in 
which they set up false oracles to look like the true, 
we shall see that 1f they availed themselves of these 
animals for false oracles and divinations, so that these 
animals came to be sacred to them, there was a 
reason why these same creatures should be accounted 
unclean by Moses’ law, seeing they were connected 
with (57) unclean spirits. Thus that law served for 
a reproof to the Kgyptians, when it afterwards came 
to be known to them through the medium of the 
Greek version. But though these might in them- 
selves, for all we know, be sufficient reasons for the 
distinction, yet we must look upon it also as fore- 
shadowing something further to come, in which light 
it yields a proof that the law is divine, seeing it is 
permanent. For as those who are eminent for 
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virtue (58) upon earth are inclinable to build up, not 
such buildings as make a great display for a time, 
but such as last long and benefit many ages; so Gop, 
from whom also they gain this slight resemblance of 
His excellent goodness, is wont to give revelations 
of an enduring and imperishable nature, and thus in 
this new and typical relation the law of Moses (59) 
may endure for ever in heaven. Considering it, 
then, in this light, and remembering further, as I do, 
how all nations are wont by a sort of natural fitness 
in the animals themselves to select those pre-eminent 
in their country as the types of men of certain moral 
characters (60), as you in India do the tiger, our fore- 
fathers did the wolf, the Persians the lion, for types 
of men of strength and courage, and other animals 
for other (61) virtues; considering, too, how in Scrip- 
ture subsequent to Moses, the lamb is made a type 
of Christ, the ox of the clergy, the ass of the laity, 
and other animals of other things, there being types 
of this kind for all characters but idolaters, to show, 
it may be, how idolatry, as involving (62) all sin, ex- 
cludes from the ark; and also considering how, in 
our prophecies, the different nations are sometimes 
represented by different living creatures; and con- 
sidering how our ignorance (63), in many points, pre- 
vents our seeing the meaning of some of these ;— 
considering all these things, I think you ought not 
to be surprised at being told that these animals were 
meant to foreshow the distinction between clean and 
unclean men, and that after a time Gop intended to 
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remove this distinction ; and to show those to whom 
He committed His new and final dispensation that 
they were not to call any man common or unclean 
any more. ‘Thus you see, Radhakant, that this dis- 
tinction in Moses may have meant something further ; 
and we Christians think, and have thought in all 
ages, that they did mean something further, which is 
profitable to us upon whom the last dispensation is 
come. I have therefore, I trust, proved to you two 
very important things ; one is, that the law of Moses, 
in the positive parts of it, has a meaning still, in 
which meaning it is still binding upon Christians. 
Whether or no careless or ignorant or misinstructed 
Christians neglected it, that is nothing to the pur- 
pose; for if they hold all Scripture to be the work of 
Gop, then they must hold it to be done for ever, that 
men may fear Him’, or else be inconsistent. Ob- 
serve, then, how this is a proof of its divinity, in that 
it is so wonderfully permanent. And the other thing 
is, that there is a very good reason why those relations 
to matter in which the law of Moses placed men 
should not be binding upon Christians, seeing that 
they were not relations which can be shown to have 
flowed from any belief that pollution was inherent in 
matter, but were relations which were necessarily 
temporal, because instituted for a certain purpose, 
viz. that of foreshowing somewhat to come which, 
when it was come, could no longer be foreshowed. 


2 Eccles. iii. 14. 
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They had left speaking to hope, and addressed them- 
selves to gratitude. 

Rap. There are in your discourse sundry things 
which puzzle me, and not the least of them is this :— 
I remember that we are again to return to the subject 
of our relations to matter; still this difficulty occurs 
tome. Here yousay that the relations to matter in 
which Moses’ law placed men were only for a time, 
and also say that this was the case in regard to the 
relations to unclean animals. But you seemed very 
unwilling to allow that there was any real difference 
between the animals, as neither between the kinds 
of matter, which were pure or impure. And yet you 
say, what is far harder to believe, if | am not mis- 
understanding you, that there is a difference between 
one nation and another, which that distinction of 
animals only foreshadowed. Now how comes it, 
Laurence, if this is so, that you object to a particular 
nation having different castes in it? It seems to me 
as if you had got yourself into an inextricable diff- 
culty here, and that you must either admit the right- 
ness of our system of castes, or else give up all your 
apologies for the Mosaic law, and own fairly that it 
is not more permanent than that of Manu, and so 
lose one of your great arguments for its wonderful 
and divine character, viz. the fact that it is still ac- 
knowledged by all Christians as part of Revelation, 
and looked to for guidance, in consequence of such 
acknowledgment, by Christians who are devout and 
in earnest. If you can get out of this difficulty, I 
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shall then begin to think there must be some truth 
in a system which can extricate itself from such 
weighty objections. 

Laur. Oh Radhakant, I am not the least dis- 
mayed by your objection, though I confess it is most 
ingeniously urged. I will begin to meet it, not with 
saying, as I might, that you display not sufficient 
attention to your Guru’s words, but with a quotation 
from one of the commentators on the Bhagavata and 
Vayu Purana, who says that, “ whatever (64) differ- 
ences are observed in the different Puranas, is as- 
cribed by the pious to the differences of their ages.” 
All, then, that I had said would not amount to more 
than this; and the very thing that I wished to insist 
on was, that under our dispensation distinctions might 
be sanctioned, which distinctions were, however, to 
pass away. I, then, am the last person to be puzzled 
with the difficulty you suggest. 

Rap. How can that be’ 

Laur. Because I should fully allow that the insti- 
tution of castes is one which might have been at one 
period divinely sanctioned, but under another period 
divinely abrogated. What can be simpler than this‘ 

Rav. But what proof can you give for the one or 
the other, consistently with your views of things ‘ 

Laur. You set me such hard tasks to do; but I 
will attempt this also. I believe that all the whole 
sum of things is ordered by Divine Providence, and 
that the brute creation are, among other created 
beings, under His government. Hence I believe that 
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the state of things which I see existing in regard to 
them and their relations to man, are the results of 
His government, whether the particular enactment 
which brought about the present state, was a penal 
one or not. If, then, I found that all the world, or 
the largest part of it, at any time held and acted 
upon a certain view of the animal creation, I should 
say that that came of His government, and not by 
mere chance. If I found different orders in the 
animal creation, I should conclude they came by His 
appointment ; such orders, e. g., as clean and unclean, 
or any other division you choose to make. And the 
same wise and good principle, whatever it was, which 
induced the Governor of the world, at one period of 
His government, to put some of these animals into 
one condition and some into another, may also have 
induced Him to put some beings of a higher grade 
into different positions analogous to these. We are 
told that there are different grades of beings even in 
Heaven, and that one star differeth from another 
star in glory (65). And unless we knew the whole 
system of things, and could define precisely how 
other orders of beings influenced us, as we influence 
lower orders of beings, we cannot at all tell but what 
such changes as [ am speaking about may seem to 
beings of higher orders to have come about quite in 
the way of natural consequences. This we see, that 
brute beasts depend very much upon us for the degree 
of cultivation they obtain: they are, if one seriously 
reflects upon it, as capable, within certain limits, of 
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having their rank in the creation elevated through 
the instrumentality of men, as men may be, for aught 
we know to the contrary, through the instrumen- 
tality of higher orders of beings. Elephants (66), for 
instance, may live and die to no purpose but those 
of a mere brute life; yet they are capable of being 
raised by training to a very high degree of tractable- 
ness and advantageousness to men. They display 
considerable signs of gratitude, malice, memory, 
adroitness, and half-reasoning powers, when they 
have been trained. And even those animals which 
are apparently of a viler grade, such as dogs and 
swine, may by kindness and skill be rendered avail- 
able for many useful purposes. It is easy fora person 
who does not consider this world as Gop’s world, to 
make mirth at all this: but when seriously con- 
sidered, it shows that there are existing in this world 
of His, creatures capable of a state improved to a de- 
gree far above what we ordinarily call their natural 
state. And if this is so in the ordinary course of 
things, it is plain that any divine interposition, 
whether or no it suspended this ordinary course of 
things, might exercise a very great influence in in- 
creasing the capacities even of brute creatures for 
intercourse and familiarity with men. Hence the 
lower orders of the creation will not at all justify us. 
in supposing that a natural state is one which pre- 
cludes all improvement, although they show us most 
fully also that it is not all of these lower creatures, 
but only some of them, which the Almighty Disposer 
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government hitherto disclosed to us, puts into 
stations and conditions in which the way to improve- 
ment is open to them. And as they have capacities 
for improvement, so it appears also that they have 
capacities for degradation, so to speak. for early 
and long-continued ill-treatment, neglect, and even 
being in the way of other ill-tempered brutes, appears 
to have very considerable influence indeed in making 
them fiercer than they are naturally, and sometimes 
even irrecoverably untameable. Vain is the ridicule 
with which one foresees people of shallow minds will 
treat the idea of viewing these creatures as under 
Gop’s government, and part of His world; for these 
are things which cannot be made light of without 
denying a Providence altogether. If, then, this is 
the case with the lower orders of creatures ; if what, 
apart from the knowledge of a wise Governor of the 
world, would seem blind fate, finds its way into the 
brute creation, it is not at all unlikely that the same 
may be the case with respect to higher orders of 
beings also, and with whole classes of them, such as 
nations are. If, then, we turn to the state of things 
existing at one time more extensively than it does 
now, we shall see that there is very strong evidence 
of a design upon the part of Providence that there 
should be different religious situations assigned to 
creatures of like moral capacities: for we see that 
there are not only different orders of creatures in the 
world, but also that even the lower kinds of them 
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are placed in situations where they have very different 
opportunities of being improved in those respects in 
which they are capable of improvement. Hence it 
seems to me clearly conceivable that it may have been 
a part of the original design of Providence that there 
should be slaves in different parts of the world, so far 
as we may speak of any of His dispensations in this 
way, and so far as the effects of sin (such as slavery 
is) can be considered to have been (67) anticipated 
and provided for in that design. Certain, however, 
it is, that slavery prevailed to a far greater extent 
than it now does, and that the encroachment that 
has been made upon it has been made by the slow 
working of Christianity. As for attempts to break 
through it by political overt acts, the success of them ~ 
remains to be proved. But as I think the relation | 
of Christianity to slavery has a most important bear- 
ing upon the question in hand, I shall add a few 
more remarks upon it here. Slavery, I have already 
said, came in my belief from sin; and the dispen- 
sation which professes to be and is the antagonist 
power to sin, has all along been operating slowly to 
the removal of it. Now it is a part of that dispen- 
sation that it makes known life and incorrupti- 
bility (68), and no two persons can well realize the 
fact that they stand together in this world before an 
Almighty Judge, who sees and will judge all they do 
in their present corruptible body, without feeling 
themselves reduced much more to a level than they 
before were: indeed their own differences sink into 
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nothing when they consider the immense differences 
between themselves and their Judge. Now, if you 
look to the nations of the earth, you will, I think, 
find, that in proportion as they have treated slaves 
cruelly, they are sure to turn out to be unbelievers 
in a future state, and the converse: the one is an 
index of the other. The houses of the Romans (69) 


_ were not spattered with the blood of slaves, until they 
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pretty generally took in the doctrines of Epicurus, 
who denied a future state. In Athens, a city of 
Greece famous for philosophers, we find that it was 
not uncommon for men to take their fill of lust and 
drunkenness (70) before death, as though they would 
have the last of their existence in brute enjoy- 
ment, and in this city slaves were commonly (71) 
killed without the least compunction, and a great 
philosopher among them, who held it to be a ques- 
tionable thing if there were any future state of hap- 
piness (72), also held slaves to be property as cattle 
were, or to be personified tools for work, incapable 
of any civil relationship, but as things belonging to 
a master; whereas that philosopher (73) among them 


- who most insisted on a future state was most kindly 


in his views of slaves, as was his disciple amongst the 
Romans. And if we look to the nation most of all like 
the Indians, the Egyptians, we find that they, held as 
it was before said they were, to be the inventors of 
the doctrine of a future state, had also gentle insti- 
tutions for their slaves (74); and the kindness of the 
Jews, as a nation, to their slaves, should be noticed 
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here as falling in with what I before urged respecting 
their belief of a future state, and confirming it. 
Now Christianity, by making what men only guessed 
at here and there before, to be a matter of moral 
certainty, also removed, though through a further 
and higher consideration of the relationship of Chris- 
tian to Christian, the hard-hearted spirit of masters 
towards slaves. I do not think that where Christi- 
anity prevails in a real living way, we need fear much 
that liberty will ensue to all men; and without this, 
liberty is only a curse; for unless men’s capacities of 
action correspond up to a certain extent with their 
external condition, and this with their capacities, 
happiness is impossible. 

But besides slaves, whose condition it thus appears 
to have been the design of the Gospel to benefit, there 
existed another class of men of which I shall here say 
a few words: for on the subject of kindness to women, 
I need not tell you more than that the Greeks held 
them down in a state of miserable degradation, as 
did several of the western nations; and that Chiristi- 
anity has quite removed this, so furnishing a fact 
more to my purpose. I should, however, observe, 
that Christianity holds women to be a lower 
rank of beings than men, so far as not to allow 
them any priestly function. Still, as Sayana (75) 
says that women and Sudras were not allowed to 
study the Vedas, this ought not to be any objection 
in your eyes. But it should seem that, besides the 
relation of individual men towards one another in 
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ancient times, whole nations were placed in a servile 
position towards one another. Thus, in the course of 
time, conquering nations made those who were over- 
come to work upon the land they had acquired ; and 
this not in one or the other part of the West (76), 
but over almost the whole of it. Now these, who 
were free, seem to have come much nearer to your 
Sudras, who seem in the(77) Vishnu Purana to be 
spoken of as a people or race rather than as a lower 
grade of men. And I fear that in some measure 
your fathers ran into the habit of looking upon them 
in the same light as certain Western philosophers 
looked upon the barbarians whom they could conquer; 
as mere brutes almost, who could not be raised to 
the dignity of civilized men: a notion to which our 
experience even of the brute creation, as I have 
shown, affords material objections. Whether, how- 
ever, they were a separate nation originally or not, 
is nothing to my purpose, which is to show that 
whole classes of men, once in a state of degradation, 
may be raised to a higher grade, or (which is the 
same thing, so far as | am concerned with it) may 
have no bar in their mere outward condition to their 
being so raised. As you have never (78) treated 
them, I believe, with the same barbarity that other 
nations did slaves, so it may come to pass that you 
may treat them as brethren. For you may by de- 
grees come to take what I have tried to show you to 
be a more practical view of things, and, limiting your 
knowledge to the humble range of things which 
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comes within experience, where you have no certain 
revelation (79) to guide you beyond that range, you 
may cease to think that a Sudra child comes into this 
world with any stain on it to prevent its becoming 
regenerate, and that with a far higher regeneration 
than you knew of before. 

And let me also call your attention to another fact. 
I tried, you will remember, to show you that your 
Brahmans may have sprung from the tribe of Shem, 
the Priest-tribe of the whole earth. Now it is also 
matter of fact, under what we see of GoD’s govern- 
ment, the very people who were the chiefest of the 
race of Shem, to whom, for several hundred years, 
the oracles of Gop were committed, are at last re- 
jected from being a priest before Gop, and scattered 
abroad among the nations, doing the offices of Vaisyas 
to the whole world. It is certain that the Jews are 
not a nation, and it does not seem at all likely that 
they ever will be again restored (80). They are, 
then, a standing proof that even priestly tribes may 
cease to be so; whatsoever becomes of theories, this 
certainly seems a fact much to be considered. 

Next, as Israel is, according to their own books, 
the first-born of Gop, it follows that other nations 
(81) are also sons, and so the objects of His fatherly 
care ; and therefore the disobedience of the first-born 
nation may lead to the instating of others in its 
dignity. The pre-eminence of that tribe to which 
they belonged, only originated with the times im- 
mediately subsequent to the Flood; a dispensation, 
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therefore, which puts them upon a level with other 
nations, may not be any new thing under the sun, 
but that which hath been already. You must, I 
think, allow that your own books look back, in a way 
similar to what other nations (82) do, also to a Satya- 
kalpa, in which there was no distinction (83) of 
classes ; instances occur of Xhatriyas becoming Brah- 
mans; the Gargyas and Sainyas, though Xhatriyas by 
birth, became Brahmans (84), as did Kapi, the third 
son of Uraxhya. Now this would go to show that 
another state of things might exist under Providence. 
And if the existence of such distinctions in the world 
at one Kalpa is a proof of what His will was in re- 
gard to that Kalpa, the existence of no such dis- 
tinctions in another Kalpa may be a proof of what 
His will is in regard to this last Kalpa. Going by 
matters of fact which we see about us, is as much a 
mode of arriving at His will as going by revelation 
is; only the latter is a speedy, the former a slow, 
way of arriving at knowledge. Thus proverbs, the 
result of experience, often fall in with the decla- 
rations of a revelation which they could not have 
copied after :—or, to take another instance, in some 
nations there is a custom for certain men to marry 
their sisters ; now, supposing that there is no presage 
of conscience whatever against such matches, yet the 
fact that progeny produced from such unions, not 
only among mankind, but also among the brute 
creation, soon dwindle away and degenerate, is as 
much a declaration of His will against them as a 
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presage of conscience beforehand would be. And 
seeing that mankind sprung originally from one pair, 
they seem to have been left very much to learn this 
by degrees, as time went on; neither is it at all 
clear that affinities of that kind can be proved (85) 
in any other way to be wrong, revolting as they are 
to us. 

The fact, then, Radhakant, that such distinctions 
of classes has been wearing out all over the earth, 
must be taken for a declaration of Gop’s will against 
their existence, unless any thing immoral can be 
shown to be involved in such a supposition. And 
perhaps we should also consider here the tendency 
(as such) of Christianity to obliterate all distinctions 
not founded upon inward and invisible gifts, and 
maintained by sanctity, as leading to the same con- 
clusion, especially as that tendency has already in 
part become effect, and as it meets with so much in 
the constitution and course of nature to countenance 
it. For the sage Vishnu Serman says that the moon 
doth not withhold its light from the dwelling of the 
Chandala (86), and in the same way the Christian 
Church does not withhold Her blessings from any of 
the nations that flow in unto Her, but sets aside all 
distinction of Mlechchha, Sudra, bond or free ($7), 
and bestows even her greatest honours upon men of 
meanest birth, provided they are regenerate with the 
true regeneration, and lead a holy life. 

Rav. How great the changes have been in the 
whole commonwealth of things, how the lower orders 
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have been or may be advanced, and how the higher 
may be degraded, you have told me. You have also 
hinted that we follow not the guidance of experience, 
but the roamings of our own fancy, when we con- 
sider the Sudra to come into this world with a stain 
from a state of pre-existence upon his soul, which 
prevents his attaining to a high degree. Yet cer- 
tainly this would account for the existence of slavery 
and other like facts in the world. Now since you 
adopt the principle of holding what exists to exist by 
divine law, how can you deny that this distinction, 
existing as it does, is a fact which proves that theory 
of things to be a true one ? 

Laur. All that we see in nature or in grace runs 
up into mystery: we see that there is a wonderful 
connexion between one event and another; there 
are reciprocal correspondences (88) and mutual re- 
lations, by which every thing is brought about; and 
so closely tied into each other are all things, that no 
one thing stands out clear and alone in the whole 
course of nature which we see before us. In other 
words, we do not know of any one single thing of 
which we can give a perfect account. But the 
theory that a Sudra was contaminated in a state of 
pre-existence will give a clear and perfect account of 
the way in which he comes to be what he is: it 1s 
too perfect a theory to be a true theory (89). It is 
a specimen of a theory which does not present the 
mind with something above experience, but some- 
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thing absolutely contradictory to it; and, though I 
may be wrong, | do not think any pure revelation 
would ever contradict experience, however much it 
may go beyond it. For experience, as I have so 
often suggested to you, is a record of Gop’s dealings 
in one part of His government; and though, of 
course, in so vast (90) a system as that government 
is, it is likely that many things would at first sight 
appear to contradict each other, yet it is likely also 
the parts of that government would, upon reflection, 
turn out to be far more consistent with each other 
than at first sight they appear. And I think it is 
particularly the case with what I have just alluded 
to. Things in the system of grace appear to be far 
more mysterious than things in the system of nature ; 
and this mysteriousness is a reason with some minds 
against believing them. But upon reflection it will 
turn out that things in the system of nature are, I will 
not say as mysterious as the other, but certainly far 
more mysterious than they are at first view taken to 
be, and that owing in a great measure to the wonder- 
ful connexions of things with others. 

And I must think that the theory of pre-existence 
accounts by far too philosophically for the mysteries 
of the present course of GoD’s government, to be a 
true theory. Experience teaches us that we cannot 
understand the whole of any thing, but that we know 
in part ; whereas the theory of pre-existence is a per- 
fect and entire account of the difficulty we feel at 
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seeing divers opportunities and advantages bestowed 
on creatures of like capacities in other respects. | 
also think that it is one which cannot be proved to 
be revealed, and am sure that the information which 
some have pretended to have about it is far too 
precise to be true. When stated indefinitely, and 
used merely as a metaphysical speculation, it may pos- 
sibly be not altogether inadmissible; but when you 
come to ground upon it a system which is practically 
contradicted by what we see even of the lower orders 
of creatures, I think you will, upon mature reflection, 
see that we are becoming vain in our imaginations 
when we insist upon it. I shall therefore leave you 
to reflect upon this, without further remarks upon 
it than these two. We have a difficulty (you say) in 
accounting for the origin of our knowledge without 
assuming certain precognita, for the sake of which we 
also assume a pre-existence. But there is the same 
difficulty as to the origin of our feelings. Let us, 
then, when we assume a pre-existence in which the 
former were planted, assume also a pre-existence in 
which the latter were planted, and let that be the 
period in which there existed no distinction of classes. 
Let us regard those feelings of mercy towards all 
creatures implanted in our breasts, as the voice of 
Gop within us; let us obey them with fear and 
reverence, and not “ensconce ourselves into seeming 
knowledge when we should submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear.” 

Rap. Doubtless there is something in what you 
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say about the difficulty of proving the pre-existence ; 
but you bid me think over what you have said, so I 
will not ask any further questions now. 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 


NOTES TO DIALOGUE OU. 


Nore (1.) p. 144. 


See Origen, c. Cels. p. 365. Beveridge ap. Cotel. Patres 
Apost. p. 464. 


Nore (2.) p. 144. 


Aristotle ap. Jos. ¢. Apion. i. 22, is the person here alluded 
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tv maela cuvwKelwro, Tagadidov TL wadAov wy Eixev. 


Nore (3.) p. 144. 
S. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 134. "ApiordBovdAog 62 ovTw rou Ppnoiv 


¢€ Dae er , S .S ? 1 9 , 
6 Ilepemarnrixdc’ “Aravra pév To Ta TEL PUTEWC  ELONpEVA 
Tapa Toi¢ apyato AéyeTat Kal Tapa TOIC zEw tHe EAAdéoe 
ow \ Q we 2) os © N a 4 A 
giAocopovc, Ta piv wag Ivdocig vrd THWv Boaypaiwy ra 
St év ri Svuoia rd tov [tov] cadoupévwv Lovdaiwy’ which 
account is given also by St. Clem. Str. 1. § 72, p. 360, Pott. 
to Megasthenes. 


Note (4.) p. 147. 


Waters are the recognized symbol for nations, not only in 
the Chaldee Paraphrast, Ps. xlvi. 5. exliv. 7. Amos v. 8, 
&e., but also in the Revelation xvi. 15. (See Aretas’ Com- 
mentary, p. 307. St. Aust. in Ps. Ixxx. 11.) 


1 Td wept gvoewc, with the ancients, is often taken to comprise much 
more than what is now called physical philosophy, and did not include only 
what could be taught demonstratively, but also much which could be gained 
by experience alone. See Michelet ad Avistot. Eth. N. p. 277, and Euseb. 
P. Eases. I, 2: 
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Note (5.) p. 148. 


Schlegel, Essai sur la Langue, &c., des Indiens, p. 176: 
“* Le Latin, par ses filles les langues Romanes, domine dans 
presque toutes les parties du monde ; Italien est la langue 
du commerce usitée dans le Levant, comme le Portugais sur 
des cdtes de P Afrique et des Indes. L’Espagnol est devenu 
Yidiome de la plus grande partie du nouveau monde. On 
sait Vinfluence, pour ainsi dire universelle, de la langue 
Francaise,” &c. 


Nore (6.) p. 148. 


This opinion is given by Ritter, Vorhalle zur Europ. 
Volkergesch. &c. pp. 286 and 316, as cited, though with dis- 
approval, by Bahr on Herod. vol. u. p. 666; while Win- 
dischmann, who was probably in a much better position of 
mind (so to speak) for passing a judgment, gives his sanction 
to it, p. 1206. It seems, from Molitor, 1. § 115, that the 
Cabbalists yet hover about the Euxine Sea, and may furnish, 
possibly, at a future period, some further information as to 
the route followed by the disseminators of Indian doctrines. 
For Molitor thinks that they have many books hitherto © 
unknown. 


Note (7.) p. 148. 


The Sacze were a widely extended race. See Windis. as 
above; and Professor Wilson on the Vishnu P., p. 188, 
n. 43. The connexion between Sagax, Sacra, and Saca, is 
suggested by Wind. p. 525. See also Jablonski, Prolegg. to 
Panth. Zgypt. § 40, where the word Sach is made synony- 


mous with igooypampatevc. Some think the Egyptian to 


belong to the Indo-Germanic class of languages, as Rhode, 

Heilige Sage, pp. 4—8 ; Ideler, Hermap. p. 58, who writes 

thus: ‘‘ Quod si quis ex vocabulorum communium in linguis, 

quibus finitimee gentes utuntur, copia communem originem 
O 
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vellet concludere, haud difficile foret demonstrare veteris 
gypti linguam Indo-Germanice stirpis fuisse.” If, how- 
ever, the different castes who carried on different occupations 
belonged originally to different nations, one can see how a 
number of common words may have existed in languages 
whose structure and family is entirely different. For Peyron. 
Gram. Copt. p. x. well says: ‘‘ Linguarum affinitas ex intima 
grammaticarum indole ac vocabulorum originibus dijudicanda 
est, non vero ex minutis nominum verborumque formis aut 
accidentibus, quee longa dies novare solet.” And Ideler 
(1. c.) has suggested that the intercourse with Ethiopians 
and other Semitic nations gave rise to the seeming analogies 
between Coptic and these languages. If, however, the sup- 
position that Hebrew roots are not triliteral, be (as I think 
probable) a well-founded one, we have the same root in 
Saw \\-o. Dwelling thus upon one word would perhaps 
be frivolous, were it not that the opportunities of general 
remarks which one so finds seem to make it not unprofitable. 
Good instances of this may be found in Ihre’s appendix to 
the fragments of Ulphilas, where he has shown the connexion 
between Meso-Gothic and Greek and Latin. And this in- 
duces me to add here one remark more, which is, that the 
older the language is, the less distinction is found between 
words expressive of intellectual and moral faculties. Thus 
‘‘sacer” is here made to be connected with words of an 
intellectual hearing. ‘ Cordatus ” (in olden Latin) was used 
for “ clever;” 29 (a heart), in Hebrew, is used for “wisdom,” 
and a heart in China was also a symbol for the same. See 
Gesen. Lex. Maj. p. 739. Thus, that believing is with the 
heart, was what the intuition of unsophisticated nature 
readily entered into; while the distinctions of more modern 
languages are less philosophical. Well did De Maistre 
say: “La langue la plus philosophique est celle dont la 
philosophie s’est le moins mélée.” 
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Note (8.) p. 148. 


See Vish. Pur. p. 62, where a passage from the Vayu P. 
is given by Professor Wilson. 


NoPE (2 jane i=. 

Bopp, Veregl. Gramm. Vorrede, p. u. “* Wer hatte vor 
einem halben Jahrhundert es sich trAumen lassen, dass uns 
aus dem fernsten Orient eine Sprache wiirde zugefiihrt wer- 
den, die das Griechische in allen seinen ihm als Eigenthum zu- 
getrauten Form-Vollkommenheiten begleitet, zuweilen iiber- 
bietet, und iiberall dazu geeignet ist, den in Griechischen 
bestehenden Dialecten Kampf zu schlechten,” u.s.w. As 
to the other part 





the way in which customs were cleared 
up by a knowledge of things accessible through Sanscrit— 
it was suggested by a passage in De Maistre, Soirées de St. 
Petersbourg, Entr. u. p. 102, ed. Bruxelles. He has some 
excellent remarks upon language, although his instances are 
ludicrous, in most cases. As I have omitted to notice down 
instances, | must remind the reader that the text is only an 
illustration, which if fictitious would serve my purpose, 
although I have wished to convey information by all parts of 
that illustration. or it has a general aim as well as par- 
ticular ones: the general aim is to introduce to the mind 
that peculiarity of some parts of Scripture, if not all, which 
is most clearly exhibited, perhaps, in Jotham’s fable; the 
primary interpretation of which evidently does not account 
for several expressions in it, and so leads us to look for an 
explanation of the explanation. The particular aims are: 
first, to introduce to the mind some of the perplexities and 
wonders of the material world ; secondly, the connexion of 
different languages with each other, and the things to be 
learned from it. This I leave for others to follow out if 
thought expedient. Thirdly, the illustration deals only with 
the Indo-Germanic or Japhetic branch, as feeling it to be 


a 
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uncertain if there is any such thing as an orthodox Semitic 
nation now, which, if the case, is too awful a thing not to 
influence one in the choice of the nations used to illustrate 
the diffusion of primitive tradition. This will be enough to 
suggest to the reader that I have wished to look several 
ways in things seemingly incidental, though anxious to have 
the main thing attended to, and not these incidental ones. 
A fictitious instance, then, may be given, to throw a light 
on my meaning, in what I have said of customs in the text. 
Suppose the word “superstitio” (whose etymology 1s so 
controverted) meant the duty of survivors, as such, to their 
ancestors ; when we see the importance attached in the 
Hindu law to the worship of Pitris, or forefathers, this 
custom throws a light upon the primary sense of that word. 


Nore (10.) p. 149. 


This is Westergaard’s opinion, in the preface to his Ra- 
dices L. Sanscritze, p. xu. ‘‘ Quarto jam szeculo ante Chris- 
tum natum, lingua Sanscrita ex ore et quotidiano usu reces- 
sisse, et, practer viros nobiles et sacerdotes lam edoctos, 
exeteri dialectos e lingua sacra ortas, sive, si vis, lmguam 
Sanscritam corrupte et barbare locuti esse videntur.” 


Nore (11.) p. 149. 


The waters of Babylon (in conformity with what was said 
in the ninth note) mean, not the nations of Babylon only, but, 
in the ultimate explanation of it, those nations as a type of 
the world. It is the primary explanation with which we 
are here dealing. Now though it must, I think, be allowed 
that the influence of Hebrew through different translations 
of the Bible has had an incalculable influence upon European 
and other modes of thought and expression, yet in clearing 
up the etymological difficulties of these people, the Semitic 
languages did little or nothing. Even real resemblances 
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seemed absurd, from want of the intervening links supphed 
by ancienter languages, such as the Sanscrit or Zend. | 
have seen somewhere mentioned a treatise of Ernesti’s on 
the Semitic roots traceable in Greek and Latin; but his 
manner of disposing of facts, when they controvert his pre- 
conceived theories, is too well known, from his edition of 
Cicero, to make one care to consult him. Of modern 
writers, Fiirst, in the portion of his Aramaic Grammar which 
is published, and in his Concordance (though often justly 
censured by Gesenius for fancifulness) has yet paved the 
way toa comparison between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
classes of languages. He has shown that among Semitic lan- 
guages there are several words of like signification, two letters 
of which words are alike (ab. p. 194). He assumes that these 
two are the radical letters, and then proceeds to confirm 
this by the fact that this residuum from the triliteral roots 
meets its counterpart in the monosyllabic Sanscrit roots. 
In this opinion he is followed by Delitzsch, Redslob, and 
others. It is desirable to state this, lest the text should 
seem in any degree to countenance the belief of a separate 
fount of language, so to speak. 


Norn (122) ip. 149: 
Vish. P. p. 228. Bhag. Pur. i. I. 15. 


Nore (18.) p. 149. 


The use of Mantras, or forms of prayer, in divers cere- 
monies, would be an instance of this belief. Compare Ori- 
gen c. Cels. p. 20. S. Athan. c. Ar. iil. 28, says, ry axony 
rv puTwOkicav ard Tov Prachhuwv pyuatwr avovilacbs 
roic tie evaeSelac Adyouc’ which passage may suggest, that 
such a use of words in false religions may be another in- 
stance of the way in which evil spirits inspired their votaries 
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with anticipations of the true. In Manu, xi. 33, we meet 
with the following example of this belief : 


qa Wa 4 Tay aa eeqravia fea: 


‘¢ A Brahman’s weapons are his words; with them let the 
regenerate smite his foes.” 


Nore (14.) p. 149. 
See Majer, Mytholog. Lex. in v. Ganga. 


F 


Nore (15.) p. 149. 


Quoted by Windis. p. 1905. In the Vish. Purana, p. 
495, Brahma, amongst other things, is said to be the spirit 
who is language ’*. The question as to the origin of language 
will probably be always settled according to the temper of 
the minds which discuss it: Aristotle and Plato took oppo- 
site views about it, as may be seen by referring to Origen 
c. Cels. p. 18, and Spencer’s note upon it. Plato, as there 
quoted, says, petlw teva Sbvauty eivar i) avOpwzetav tiv Oe- 
uivnv Ta TewTAa Ovopata TOIg Toaypaotw. (Cratyl. v. fin.) 
Aristotle, on the contrary, that they were cara cuv@jxny. 
(De Interp. 2.) Perhaps the latter, if hardpressed, would 
have owned to holding a belief in the theory of a civil com- 
pact (see Eth. Nic. vii. 11, p. 1160, a. 10), which is the 
counterpart in morals to this theory of Janguage in intellec- 
tual matters. Even Mohammed found it advisable to keep to 
the higher theory. Koran, Sura i. 29. Lbs Lemaadt | pol leg 
‘¢So he (God) taught Adam the names of them all.” Other 
authorities may be found in Walton’s Prolegom. 1. § 1, &e. 
Dathe’s Pref. p. vi. &c. De Maist. Intret.n. Diod. Sic. i. 8. 


2 Possibly the word “ Devanagari ” 


contains a trace of some tradition to 
ihe same effeet ; it reminds one of the Literse Angelorum among the Jews. 


See Thome Bang Coelum Orientale, p. 96. 
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Iuuseb. P. KE. p. 516. It is amusing for those who take 
Plato’s view, to see the endless speculations formed by the 
opposite party—one assuming that prepositions and pro- 
nouns are only modified verbs (e. g. Hupfeld in Ewald’s 
Zeitschrift fiir K.des Morgenl.) ; another (e. g. Redslob de 
Part. °3) contending that they are apocopated verbs ; while 
all seem unwilling to acknowledge any thing divine in the 
matter. I shall avoid any further discussion here, and con- 
tent myself with quoting Dante’s words de Vulg. Eloquio, 
1.5, ‘“ Opinantes autem non sine ratione tam ex superioribus 
quam ex inferioribus sumpta, ad ipsum Deum primitus 
hominem direxisse locutionem, rationabiliter diximus ipsum 
loquentem primum, mox, postquam afflatus est ab animante 
Virtute, incunctanter fuisse locutum. Nam in homine sentir1 
humanius credimus quam sentire, dummodo sentiatur et 
sentiat tanquam homo. Si ergo Faber ille atque per- 
fectionis Principium et Amator primum hominem omni 
perfectione complevit, rationabile nobis apparet nobilissmmum 
animal non ante sentire quam sentiri coepisse. Si vero quis 
fatetur contra objiciens, quod non oportebat Ulum loqui, 
cum solus adhuc homo existeret, et Deus omnia sine verbis 
arcana nostra discernat, etiam ante quam nos; cum lla 
reverentia dicimus qua uti oportet cum de eterna Voluntate 
aliquid judicamus, quod hcet Deus sciret, immo preesciret 
(quod idem est quantum ad Deum) absque locutione con- 
ceptum primi loquentis, voluit tamen et ipsum loqui, ut in 
explicatione tanta dotis gloriaretur Ipse qui gratis dota- 
verat. Et ideo divinitus in nobis esse credendum est quod 
actu nostrorum affectuum ordinato letamur; et hinc penitus 
eligere possumus locum illum, ubi effutita est prima locutio : 
quoniam si extra Paradisum afflatus est homo, extra; si 
vero intra, intra fuisse locum prime locutionis convicimus.” 
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Note (16.) p. 149. 


The Finger of Gop is synonymous with the Holy Ghost 
(see St. Matt. xii. 28, as compared with St. Luke xi. 20); 
and the thing here supposed is, that this Indian legend was 
based possibly on a diabolic imitation of the truth; for the 
phrase is frequently so used in the Old Testament. See 
Pg. viii. 3, as compared with Job xxvi. 13. 


Norr (17.) p. 150. 
These words are taken from St. Gregory of Nyssa, i. p.189. 


Nore (18.) p. 151. 


S. Tren. lib. i. 4, § 1, 2. “ Quid autem si neque Apostoli 
quidem Scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordi- 
nem sequi Traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus com- 


. mittebant Ecclesias? Cui ordinationi assentiunt multze 


gentes barbarorum, eorum qui in Christo credunt, sine 
charta et atramento scriptam habentes per Spiritum in cor- 
dibus suis salutem, et veterem traditionem diligenter custo- 
dientes, in unum Deum credentes. ... Hane fidem qui sine 
literis crediderunt, quantum ad sermonem nostrum barbari 
sunt, quantum autem ad sententiam et consuetudinem et 
conversationem, propter fidem perquam sapientissimi sunt, 
et placent Deo, conversantes in omni justitia et castitate 
et sapientia.” So Plato, Pheedr. § 133—135, thought the 
invention of letters contributed to the perversion of truth 
rather than otherwise ; and it must be obvious, to any one 
who thinks at all, that oral teaching has its advantages, 
which advantages would gradually be lost sight of in pro- 
portion as written teaching took its place. By this, of 
course, it is not intended to deny that written teaching is a 
blessng to men when too corrupt to be trusted with oral 
teaching, but merely to intimate that we do not well to 
pride ourselves upon having a medicine healthful to us. 
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Note (19.) p. lol. 


Pseudo-Aust. de Nativ. Serm. 22. ‘‘ Deus per Angelum 
loquebatur, et Virgo per aurem unpregnabatur,” quoted by 
Assemanni, B. O. i. p. 91, when speaking of a similar pas- 
sage in St. Ephrem, ii. p. 328 b. ‘‘ By the voice Mary con- 
ceived the Might, that came to her body.” 


Norm (20.)—p. 152. 

See Windisch. p. 224, who mentions that the Chinese 
argued, from the universality of the language of brute 
creatures, that man must have forfeited that universality 
by sin. Compare also, for other traditions on the subject, 
Abydenus, ap. Cyr. c. Jul. p. 9, and Note g to the preface 
of Meninski’s Lexicon, Sect. 1. 


Nore (21.) p. 152. 
The matter here is borrowed from St. Ephrem’s com- 
mentary upon Genesis 1. p. 59: 


MO [ag ads coa wanoesol? fato? 


Note (22.) p. 153. 


The whole subject of the interference of Satan im the 
world before Christ is one which I have already touched 
upon in page 90 and page 108. If it scems, at first, strange 
to assume that evil spirits coined resemblances to the truth, 
and those often minute ones, or stole from the prophets a 
knowledge of things to come, I am persuaded that this 
strangeness arises merely from not having thought of the 
subject. It will wear off as men come to reflect upon 1t, 
especially if habits of self-examination shall have predisposed 
them, from a knowledge of Satan’s mode of dealing with 
individuals, to think that there is an antecedent probability 
in the view of his government, which it is hoped the fol- 
lowing passages from the Fathers will put before the 
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reader. For whether it be from a preternatural intelligence 
of the meaning of the least outward movements of our 
features, or (what seems to me most probable) from some 
more recondite mode of access to our thoughts, that Satan 
is permitted to know what goes on in our minds, with a 
view to avail himself of it; certain it must be, to any one 
who attempts a strict watch over himself, that he does exer- 
cise a marvellous foresight in dealing with us, to effect if 
possible our ruin, and does set before us counterfeits of our 
true good, to bring about that end. Hence it would seem 
to be antecedently credible that his more extended govern- 
ment should be carried on upon the same rule, that there 
should be amongst the heathen external resemblances to 
Catholic doctrines and practices, which men who unhappily 
have never been led to look deeper than at the outside of 
things, ever have made, and probably ever will make, in one 
way or other, an excuse for their rejection of the truth. The 
following texts of Scripture may be cited, as showing that 
it is distinctly revealed to us that the heathen did worship 
devils. Levit. xvii. 7. ‘ They shall not offer their sacrifices 
any more unto devils (oyu), after whom they go a 
whoring.” Deut. xxxii. 17. ‘“ They sacrificed unto devils that 
are not gods.” (TON xo ov) Ina. Syriac, pad an)? 
IaSS oom {k) 2 Chron. xi. 15. “ He ordamed him priests 
for the high places and for the devils (Dy Yyw), and for the 
calves which he had made.” Ps. evi. 37. ‘So they sacrificed 
their sons and their daughters unto devils (ow), and 
shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and their 
daughters, whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan.” 
1 Cor. x. 20, &c. The Gentiles “sacrifice to devils and not 
to God,” Sapovtore kai ob Oe. Syr. fzbads. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
‘Tn the latter times some shall depart from the faith to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils;” where St. Paul 
is plainly speaking of heresies which borrowed from pagan 
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systems most largely. Rev. ix. 20. ‘* They should not 
worship devils and idols of gold,” &c. To which add 
Ps. xev. 5, in the LXX., a text much quoted by the 
Fathers : wav7ec of Oeot tov @Ovev caysdvia’ which version 
shows that the opinion of the Jews of the time coincided 
with the subsequent teaching of St. Paul. These texts, 
then, show first, that devils were worshipped by the heathen ; 
secondly, that the sacrifices offered to them put men into 
connexion with those evil spirits, and so had more than an 
external resemblance to the true sacrifice; and thirdly, 
that there was seductive doctrine conveyed by them to men, 
Satan being able to transform himself into an angel of ight. 
Let us next proceed to some passages of the Fathers, which 
wil but form a comment upon these passages. 

Tertul. Apolog. adv. Gentes, c. xxii. ‘* Operatio deemo- 
num est hominis eversio; sic malitia spiritalis a primordio 
auspicata est in hominis exitium. Itaque corporibus quidem 
et valetudines infligunt et aliquos casus acerbos ; anime vero 
repentinos et extraordinarios per vim excessus. Suppetit 
illis ad wtramque substantiam hominis adeundam subtilitas 
et tenuitas sua; multum spiritalibus viribus licet, ut invisi- 
biles et insensihiles in effectu potius quam in actu suo 
appareant: si poma, si fruges, nescio quod aure latens 
vitium in flore preecipitat, in Sermine exanimat, in puber- 
tate convulnerat, ac si czec’ ratione tentatus aer pestilentes 
haustos suos offundit. Eadem igitur obscuritate contagionis 
adspiratio deemonum et angeloram mentis quoque corrup- 
telas agit furoribus et amentiis foedis, aut seevis libidinibus 
cum erroribus variis; quorum iste potissimus, quod eos 
ipsos captis et circumscriptis hominum mentibus comedat, 
ut et sibi pabula propria sudoris et sanguinis procuret simu- 
lachris imaginibusque oblata; et quee illi accuratior pascua 
est, hominem a cogitatu verce divinitatis avertat preestigiis 
falsis, quas et ipsas quomodo operetur expediam. Omnis 
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spiritus ales est ; hoc angeli et demones. Igitur momento 
ubique sunt. ‘Totus orbis illis locus unus est; quid ubique 
geratur tam facile sciunt quam enunciant. Velocitas, divinitas 
creditur ; quia substantia ignoratur. Sic et auctores inter- 
dum vider volunt eorum que annunciant; et sunt plane 
malorum nonnunquam, bonorum tamen nunquam. Dispost- 
ones etiam De, et nunc prophetis concionantibus excerpunt, 
et nunc lectionibus resonantibus carpunt. Ita et hine su- 
mentes quasdam temporum sortes emulantur divinitatem, 
dum furantur divinationem. In oraculis autem quo ingenio 
ambiguitates temperent in eventus, sciunt Croesi, sciunt 
Pyrrhi. Ceterum testudinem decoqui cum carnibus pecudis, 
Pythius eo modo renunciavit, quo supra diximus ; momento 
apud Lydiam fuerat. Habent de incolatu aerio, et de 
vicinid siderum, et de commercio nubium, ccelestes sapere 
paraturas; ut et pluvias quas jam sentiunt repromittant. 
Benefici plane, et circa curas valetudinum. lLedunt enim 
primo, dehine remedia preecipiunt ad miraculum nova,” Xe. 
Cf. de Baptismo, v. “ Nam et sacris quibusdam per la- 
vacrum initiantur (nationes extraneze) Isidis alicujus aut 
Mithre . . . quo agnito hic quoque studium diaboli recogno- 
scimus, res Dei emulantis.” And as Tertullian says this of 
one Sacrament, so of another, St. Just. Mart. pro Christ. 
Apol. 11. p. 98 b, says: Ot améoroAa év Toig yevopévote 
UT avT@Y aTOUYHMLovévpaclY, a KaAkiTat evayyéAta, OUTwWE 
mapidwkay évteraABat avtoic zov “Inoovy, AaBdvra aprov 
evyapioThoayra cimeiv, Touro wovetre Eig THY avauvyoty pov" 
TOUTS ZoTL TO OWA POV" Kal TO TOTHOLOY Spolwe AaPdvra Kat 
evyapltoThoavra eimetv, Tots gore TO aiwa pov" Kal pdvoie 
avrotc petadovva. “Owe Kai év toic Tov Mifpa pvornpiore 
raptowkay yiveoOat puyunodpevor of wovynpot daipovec' dre 
yap doTo¢ Kat TOTHLOY voatoc TiBerar év Talc TOV wvOUpéeVOU 
reXeraic per imtAdywv TIWOY, 7) etlotadOe, 7} wabeivy duvacbs 
to which a parallel imitation already referred to (Dial. 1. 
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page 135) existed amongst the Chinese and the Amefréans————— 

To proceed with St. Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. 
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p. 294d. Et ich odv, & Tovpuwr, éywv eréhEeoov, OTL a 
TapaToijoac oO AEeyOMEvOC diafpoAoc tv roic “EXAnow AEx- 
~ 9 , € N \ ~ 9 > »? , > ? 
Ojvar érotycev, we Kal dia Tov ev AlyuTTY paywV Evyo- 


ynoe, kal Old TOV ET ‘HAla WevdomoopyTwv, Kat TavTa 
BeBatav pov tiv év talc yoapaic yvwow Kal TloTly KaTEO- 
tnaev. “Orav yao Atévucov piv viov TOU Awe ék piSewe, 
CA , Sieh a , ~ Ng \ ~ 

ny pstxOar avrov 7H Leper, yeyevnoba Aéywou, Kal TOUTOV 
e \ > , , N GZ ee 

EUPETHY aUTENOU YEVOMEVOY, KGL SuactanaxBévra Kal avoba- 
vovTa avaarival, cic Oupavov TE avednrAvGéivat istoowat, Kal 
oivoy év role puoTnolote avTOU Tapapépwolv, OUVXL TI]V 7pO- 
AsAgypévny b7d Mwsiwe avaypapeioav Taxw[3 Tov TaTpiap- 

, ~ Q SN CP ‘\ Ok N ¢€ ’ 

you moopnretav peuypnoUu avrov vow; eTay Cé TOV HoakXéa 
isyupov kal TeplvooThaavTa Tacav THY ynv, Kal avTov TH Ati 
e& AAkptyne yevouevov, Kat amtoQavévra sig ovpavoy aveAn- 
AvOévar Aéywour, OVXL THY loxupoV we ytyac Cpapety 6ov 
avrov TEot Xoworov AcAeypévny yoapry opoiwe ueuyino bat 

Co ae \ \ > rv \ ‘\ ? , S \ 
vow; Stav o& Tov “AokAnmlov veKQovE aveyelpavTa, kal Ta 
idrta 740n Oeoarebcavta Tapapéon, ovxi Tac Tept Xoorov 
e , , ~ 0 ce Ki Julie ? , 
Gmoiwe TooPytelag peuunoVal TOVTOV Kal ETL TOUTY PN 5 
Here there are a number of minutiz observed, such as to 
justify the allusions made in the text, p. 153, to the story of 
Crishna. 

Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. p. 296. “Orav 62 of ra rou Mifpou 
pvothowa mapacedvtec, Aéywou EK Tétpa¢ ‘yEeyEvfjowa aUTOV, 
Kal oAaiov KaA@ot Tov Térov, tvla pvEiv TOUS weMopévouc 

’ ~ = ’ = eM S ’ , Coa ‘ 
avT> Tapaciowa., évtavfa ovx! TO ElonuEvOV TO Aavina, 
e ALO of os b) 0 2¢ aX ~ g 
Gre AtMoe avev xetowy eTuNUN E§ OMovC peyador, MEutynoUal 
avTovc émioraual, Kal TavTa TolNoat duotwe, ov Kal TOUC 
Adyoue wavTac pywnoacDar erexEipnoav duxaomoag&iac yap 
Adyoue Kal mao’ éxelvouc AkyeoBat zreyvacavro. If the 
passage of Tertullian remind us of Satan’s power to pass 
through the world in a moment of time, these serve to recal 
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to our recollection his boldness in mingling with the angels, 
even when presenting themselves to God (Jobi. &ec.). If 
he dared to be among them, much more would he venture 
into places where upon earth he might attain to a know- 
ledge of Gop’s designs for his purposes. Again, p. 308, 
he says: Eize yap 67 govetecOar cat pucetioAa dia rd 
Svoua avtov péAAopev, kal 6te Wevdotpopyta Kai wWevdd- 
xotoro. TOAAGL emi TH GvdpaTe avTOv TapEdévoOVTal, Kal 
TmoAXove TAavicovew" Greo Kal got’ TOAAOL yao aea Kat 
PAdopnua Kal adiuka 2v byvdmaTe abTOU TapayapdooorTEc 
gdidabav, Kal Ta amd Tov axalaprov mvebuatoe dtafddXou 
éuarrAdmeva Taic dtavolaic avTwv edloakayv, Kal dwddoKovet 
péxor vuv. Hence we see that St. Justin recognizes a 
parallel mode of acting upon the part of devils before and 
after Christ’s coming, although we may notice with Molitor, 
ili. § 59, that Satan is spoken of im the Old Testament as 
having a much freer access to the court of Heaven than in 
the New Testament. 5S. Clem. Alex. Strom. lb. 1. § 81, 
p. 366. Nal gacty yeypapba, mavrec of wo0 THe Tapov- 
, ~ r , , b) \ (f- / x i 
stag tov Kupiouv KAérrat ciot Kal Anotat? wavTec piv ovv 
¢ 3 4 Gi \ € % ~ ~ la ? 
ot tv Adyw, ouroe dy of red THe Tov Adyou capKWoewc, 
éEaxovovrat kaNoAuKwrepov' add’ of piv TeOdHTal, ate a7rO- 
, \ 3 4 € N\ CS r 4 > , 
oranévrec Kal égumvevféivree Ud Tov Kupiov, ov KAémrat, 
adda orakovot. Pyoi yovv 1) yoadi, améoteAev 4 codia 
~ € ~ 4 ~ SQ & ~ ? 
Tove tauTng SovdAouc, cuyKadovoa pera viyAov KnpvypaToc 
él Kpatinpa olvov. (Prov. xi. 3.) WiAocodia d& ovK amec- 
TaXdy vTd Kupiov, add’ HAGE, dyot, kAaTEloa, 7} Tapa KAET- 
tov oobsica’ sir’ ovv dbvamie 7} ayyedog pabwv zt Tite 
b) , N \ / 3 > « ~ pd \ 
adnOsiac, Kal jn) KaTapeivac év avTy, TavTa évérvevoe Kat 
khébac édidabe, ovyl pr) ciddrog Tov Kuptov rov ra rédy 
TOV zoopévwy 70d KataBoAn¢e Tov EKaoTov civar éyvw- 
kéroc, aAAd pr KwAdbcavroc’ eiyev yao twa woédeav 
/ ¢ 9 > , 5) , ‘ > ~ ¢€ , 
tore 4) cig avOpwrove ipyouévyn KAoT}, Ov TOU bde\OpE- 


A ? , , \ > Q 
VOU TO GUUPEDOV GKOTTOULEVOU, KarevGuvotaone Oz ELC TO 
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cidepov tic Lpovoiag tiv ExBacw rou TtoAutpatoc’. 
Potter’s note upon this place may be worth adding :— 
‘‘Clemens superius memoravit nonnullos fuisse qui dia- 
bolum philosophiz auctorem existimarent, Strom. i. § 18, 
p- 326. Putarent enim e veteribus non pauci, angelos 
malos, sive feminarum amore captos, sive ut homines in 
errores traherent, varias illis artes ac disciplinas revelasse. 
Tatianus Orat. ad Gree. pp. 28, 29. “Yad@eoue 62 avrote tiie 
awootactag ot dvOpwro yivovrar staypaupa yap avToic 
astoo0sctac avadelEavtec, WOTED OL TOLC KbPore watCovrec, 
THY EimaoLevny EionytjoavTo Alay adetxov’ Defectionis occasio 
ipsis et scopus sunt homines. JF iguras enim positionis 
siderum hominibus ostendentes, tanquam in testarum ludo, 
fatum, rem prorsus Iniquam, introduxerunt. Hermias phi- 
losophus, cum Tatiano editus, pp. 213, 214. Aoxet yap jor 
(copia) Tiv aoxny eiAndévar ad THe TOV ayyéAwy aTo- 
ctaciac. Videtur enim mihi sapientia ab angelorum de- 
fectione principium habuisse. Tertullianus, Apolog. cap. 35. 
Qui astrologos, et aruspices, et augures, et magos de Ce- 
sarum capite consultant, quas artes ut ab angelis deserto- 
ribus proditas, et a Deo interdictas, ne suis quidem causis 
adhibent Christiani. Idem de Idololatr. cap. 9. Angelos 
esse illos desertores, amatores feminarum, proditores hujus 
curlositatis (astrologice) proinde quoque damnatos a Deo. 
Idem de Cultu Femin. lib. i. cap. 2. Nam et illi qui ea con- 
stituerunt damnati in pcenam mortis deputantur: illi sci- 
licet angeli, qui ad filias hominum de ccelo ruerunt, ut heee 
quoque ignominia feminze accedat. Nam et cum materias 
quasdam bene occultas, et artes quasdam non bene reyelatas, 
seeculo multo magis imperito prodidissent, (siquidem et me- 
tallorum opera nudaverant et herbarum ingenia traduxerant, 
et incantationum vires provulgaverant, et omnem curiosi- 


* Compare what has been said above, p. 90. “ First, the truth,” &c. 
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tatem usque ad stellarum interpretationem designaverant, ) 
proprie et quasi peculiariter feminis instrumentum istud 
muliebris gloriz contulerunt lumina lapillorum quibus mo- 
nilia variantur, et circulos ex auro, quibus brachia are- 
tantur, et medicamenta ex fuco, quibus lanz colorantur, 
et illum ipsum nigrum pulverem, quo oculorum exordia pro- 
ducuntur. Clemens postea, Strom. v. p. 650. Of dyyeAor 
> ~ € “ bd , 9 4 V4 ? 
ERKELVOL, Ol TOV GAVW KAN pov eiAnyOrec, katoAtcOhoavrac ELC 
“< \ > ~ b ? ido Ss os , c 9 
yoovac, é&&eirov Ta aToppyta Talc yovaev, OOa TE ELC 
~ > os y ~ , ca ” > Ld 
Yvoow avtov adikto, KouTTOvTWY TOY dAwY ayyéA wr, 
uwaddAov 62 tnpobytwy cic THY TOU Kupiov mapouvciay. Conf. 
Strom. vi. p. 822. Peedag. lib. i. ¢. 2. extremum, et que 
ibi adnotata sunt. Porro his aliisque hujusmodi opinionibus 
originem przebuisse videtur Enochi liber supposititius, qui 
Spicileg. Patrum, sec. 1, a Joan. Grabio editi p. 350, de 
quodum lapso angelo hee continet: "Edida&e yao ra uvo- 
, A 2 aN os bgicd 52 ? cee ed ld 
TIPla, KAL ATEKA ue TW AlWVl TA EV oupavy eTITNOEVOVGL 
2 sy id ° ~ ioe \ , rN cs C. [Ges 
TA ETLTNOEVUUATA AVUTOU, ELOEVAL TA MUGTHOLA TOAUWGLY OL VLOL 
tov avOpwrwv. Secreta palam fecit, et ista que in ccelis 
occlusa erant seculo revelavit. Genium ejus student as- 
sequi, et arcana queeque perscrutari non verentur fil homi- 
num.” This passage, however, of the book of Enoch is, in 
part, in the ancient AXthiopic version (ix. 5), which, if a lider 
supposititius, certainly contained much ancient tradition, 
while the fact that the Fathers in general (i. e. the Holy 
Spirit in them possibly, as in St. Jude) recognized a certain 
part of it to contain divine teaching, 1s additional reason for 
reverencing such parts. 
Origen c. Cels. hb. i. p. 129. "Haret 82 pera ravra Kai 
mepi rou KAaZopeviou 6 KéAcoe time, toocQsic eri tHe Kar 
24 ¢ , 6c oo” ° ~ 2? ¢ oo € \ ) ce 
avTov totopiac, “‘ wy ov TOVTO Paciv, we apa 4 PuyXn avTOU 
ToAXaKic atToATovca TO coma TepLeTOAR GowpaTog; Kai 
>A ow 3 la N c Gee \ N ~ 
OveE TOUTOV EVOMLGAY Oxov ol avOowrot Kal TOOC TOVTO 


~s ? 4 
pnoomev, Ste TAXA TovypOl TLVEC daimovec TOLAUTA WKOVO- 
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> ~ ’ \ ? ¢/ \ U g ? ? 
unoav avayoadpivat (ov yap TioTEVW OTL Kal YEvETUaL WKOVO- 
ay \ , Q ~ ~ \ N 
pnoav)' iva Ta toopyntevVévTa epi Tov Inoov, Kat Ta AEX- 
lA ¢ >) 9 = SY ¢ ? ¢ 9 , ? 
Oévra br avrov, ijrot we TAGopaTa Guota EKELVOLE diafsad- 
» Nw oC OE \ ~ ¢ 2, 7 \ / 0 , 
NTA, 7) WE OVOEV TAELOV ETEOWY EXOVTA, LN TavU auLagnrat. 
And so again, ibid. lib. iv. p. 228. Ei 68 ime rov eeraca 
7a KéXoou raxdAovJov oxorotpev, ofjAov OTe KaT auUTOV 


gowrsoa Tov ceivwv Pepexboov, kal IIufaydoou, kai w- 


=n 


Kodrouc, kat [lAdrwvoc, Kal trav pirocdgur OpiALwv lol 
(¢ oH 3 - , e b) \ \ 3 i 3 Va 3 
ai Twv aAdywrv Gow’ O7ep EoTi Kal avToVev ov mOvov a7rEU- 
~ > \ ae , wallith Or N , \ 
patvov, a\Ad Kal aroTwraToy’ iva OF Kal TLOTEVOWLEY, TLVAC 
3 ~ 3 ? ~ ~ ? , AG e > , , 
ie THe dohpou gwric Tov dpviGwv palovrac ott amiact Tot 
of dovBec, Kal Tomjoover Ta0E 7} TOOE, TPOOHAOUY’ Kal TOUT 
~ ~ ~ / ~ 
Zooupev ard TOV Oadvuy cup PorKwc avfowmore dednAwo- 
at, kara okorby Tov Tepl Tov ararnPivae bro THY SamovwYy 
rov avOowmov, Kat Kkataorac0ivar avrov Toy vouyv am 
ovpavod Kai Ocov emt yijv Kal ra Eri Katwreow. It seems 
to have been a common plan with the Platonists afterwards 
to avail themselves of such incidents as those here alluded 
to, in order to show that they could produce a parallel to 
our Lorn’s history. This, then, might furnish a good in- 
stance of Satanic foresight. 
St. Athanasius, de Incar. Verbi Dei, § 11. p. 56. Tocovrov 
St ijoéBouv Ore Kal Saipovac éVofjoxevov Aouwov Kai Geove 
> , one. Q , De > 8 co ° Q , 
avyydosvov, tac émJupiacg auTwy awomAngovrTEeg’ Uuotac TE 
\ v4 ? 4 Q > f \ e by 
yao Jwwv adéywv, Kai avlowmwv .chayac, womED ElpyTat 
, b) \. , ~ b) , r =~ € S 
TpOrEpov, cic TO éxelywy KaliKov gmeTéAouv, WAEiOV EAUTOUG 
roic ékelywy oloTphyact KaTadeomEevovTEc. dia TOUVTO youV 
Kal paryéiat tao’ avTotc eLdaoKoVTO, Kal pfavTEla KaTa TOTOV 
\ 3 G ? 9 Na \ -P \ , . ~ 
tovc avOpwrouc érAava, Kat TavTeg Ta yEveoEwC, KAL TOV 
gival EUUTWY TA MiTLAa TOLG GoTOOLE Kal TOC KaT OUVOaVOV 
racw averGouv, undtv mAgov THY pavopévwv AoyGopEvot. 
\ ef , <t 3 V4 N , \ \ 
kat bAwe wavta iv aosPelag Kal Tapavopiag pEoTa, Kal 
4 c \ IENNSLE , ? 3 ? , 3 
udvoc 6 Osde ove? 6 TobTOV Adyog ETEYLVWOKETO, KaLTOL OUK 
3 ~ ¢ s = 3 f) , > ? Oe 4 a F \ 
apavy éavtov toic avOpwmocg émikovpac, ovee amAjy THY 
lt 
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TEpl EavTOU yvwotw avroic SedwKwe, aAAG Kal ToKidwe Kal 
ws >) ~ 
dia TOAAWY aUTHY avTOIc EpaTAWoae. 
ome me > 
Page 88, 8 47. Kat wada piv ra wavtayov Tie ATAaTNHC 
TOV plavréiwy ereTAHOwTO, Kal Ta év Asddote, kat Awdwvy, 
kat Bowria, cal Aukta, cai Arby, kal Aiyimry, kat KaPet- 
- Q € 4 9 7 = , 
police, pavredpara kal 7 Tlv@ia @BavudZovro 7H pavracia 
~ > | on od 
Tov avOporwy. viv dé ap ov Xpiotbc KatayyéAAETa TWavra- 
— 4 _ Q , ¢€ 4, Q 3 3? 14 rv SY 
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- = > \ 
ox6rouv Toic avOowrolc, TpoKkaradauPavovrTec THYAG, 1) TO- 
rauove, 7) EbAa, 7} ABoue, Kal oUTw Taig pwayyavelate 2 émAnt- 
f ~ ~ o~= 
TOV TOUC Appovag. vuv 6? Tie Delac éxipavetac TOV Adyou YE 
yevnpévyc, Tétavtat TOUTWY 1 PavTacia. TW Yao oNMEly TOV 
~ / 
oTavpov kat povov 6 avbowroc ypepevoc, ameAabva TobTwr 
3 ~ 
Tac amatac. Kai wadat piv Tove Tapa TWOMTaic AEyouévoue 
> 
Aia xat Kpdvov cat Aréd\Awva Kat owac évdpuGov ot av- 
Q Q \ \ 4 bd x “~ , AN Tip i: ~ 
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~ aa P 
Dwrjooe tv avOpdrore havévroc, zxeivor wiv eyupvwOnoav 
’ has 
” # Q 7] \ , O: ¢ \ ) > Q , 
ovreg avOpwrot Ovynroi, wdvog d& 6 Xotorog éEv avlpwrore 
3 es ~ 
iyvwptaOn. Cede adnOiwoe Oeod Bede Adyoc. Ti 6? wepi Tig 
3 a] 
Gavpagouévync map avtoig payeag av tic eimor; Ste piv 
x 9 DS ~ \ - 9} . 3 , > b 
wiv éridnunoa tov Adyov, toyve Kal évixpye wap Atyu7- 
tloic Kal XaXéatore Kat “Ivdote avrn, kal éérAnrre rove 6pwv- 
os ~ b) — ont 
tac’ th O& mapovola Tic aAnOeiac, wai rH emipavela Tov 
Adyou, SAéyxXOn kal avrn, cal katnoyhOn wavreA\Ge. And 
to this opinion thus expressed in his earlier work, he ap- 
pears to allude in a later one, as follows: cont. Arianos, 1. 
§ 43, p. 447. Odxére 8? udvoc 6 "IopanA, adda kai wav7a 
S “4 x \ ¢€ , € , .) \ 18 r 
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St. Cyril of Alexandria, de Ador. p. 185, says, as the 
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reason why Christ bade the devils to hold their peace, even 
when they spoke the truth, was for our good. To yao rou, 
he adds, jm) detv rote wap’ éxeivore TeookeioMa Adyotc, Kav 
ei auTiy eBéXotev avapwvely THv ardnJeaav, Kai ra EvapY WC 
érupa Aéyev Ova ToUTO madevdpeba. ~AvuTAékovTeg yap 
coP bre rH adnOeia rd Pe’doeg KaracivovTa Tove axpowyE- 
vouc, ov kal” Erepov oipa: Tpdmov 7 Kal’ Ov Bewrd T1¢ Tove TH 
Tou pédtToe miser TaparToupévovg THV atcQyow Tov TIKPWY, 
kal TH TWY yAvKéwy émiTAOKy KatacvAgy 2HéXovtac TO tof 
6re Aurovv. And again, p. 190 EH, he lets us see how Satan 
promised oracles through the same channels in different ages 
of the world... . cita pnoiv. “Avayayé moe Tov SapmoviA, 
OvX we TIC ETWOHE NTOL THE Paywv TéxvIC THY TOU ayiou 
Puyiy wapeveyxety Suvapévnc, aXN’ we asl tov pavTevo- 
pévwv TH TOLGCE KEXONMEVWY Hwy’ ExvOdpHnv 82 Ste Adyouc 
Tialvy aroppritoig KaTayonrevovTeg Ta Oaydvia, Kal vearTi 
KaTemdoovrec elowAa Kal oxide kal we év éodTTOW phopoac 
karaQewvral Twwv, Taxa Tov TWOY daimoviwy KataTAaTTO- 
pévwy aotelwe ta Tw AEyopévwv aToKomletoOa oyhpara. 
And again, ibid. p. 322 A, he speaks of earthly wisdom as 
2E avOowrivwy évvowy cal daipoviwdovce Eumvolag e€ev- 
pnpievov. 

St. Ephr. ii. p. 478, speaking of the belief of certain 
heretics, that good angels went in to the daughters of men, 
says: “If the angels gendered children, then were it easy 
for devils at all times to commit whoredom with women and 
gender children. Lo! there are devils and women! con- 
sider of these, and see if they have had children. Let the 
virgins confute them, who, apart, from men, have never borne 
children at any time. Mary alone it was that bore a Child 
without a man! for to Gop all things are easy. But if 
angels gendered children, no marvel then any more would 
be the virginity that bore our Saviour. Tor Satan, sure, 
would fain have had that virgins should conceive, that by 
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a virgin he night make a semblance of the Virgin Mary. 
His fraud made semblances of every thing, ws? Vos a2}}. 
By virginity alone was he conquered, so as to be unable to 
counterfeit it.” The stories of Mars being the father of 
Romulus and Remus, and other kindred lies, appear to be 
on St. Ephrem’s mind here. Ibid. p. 553. ‘‘ Iurrors as coin 
did the evil one strike out; and in all ages did he melt 
iniquity, and im all times did stamp fraud,” &c.: and pre- 
sently after, ‘“‘ These things did he mtroduce among the 
Greeks according to fit season, and other ones among the 
diverse nations, mischiefs suited to each generation: and 
among the Hebrews he mingled his own feasts with their 
feasts; among the priests, priests of Baal; and sacrifices 
amid sacrifices ; amongst prophets, prophets of fraud.” So, 
too, vol. ii. p. 92, after noticing again how Satan despoiled 
all generations, he gives us the clue to his mode of doing so, 
in the following awful words :—‘* Who would not be ashamed 
that his own soul is so foolish? that the evil one dwells 
within it, and it feeleth not his intimate access? He lets 
himself not be seen to the eye nor touched by the hand, 
neither is he to be tasted, that 1t should know that he 1s 
bitter, neither yet can he be smelt, that it should perceive 
that he is brimstone. Blessed be He that makes him to 
be without effect! The soul, then, perceiveth not the devil, 
though he dwells in 1t ; yet does it not perceive his approach, 
nor his creeping up to it. And if he camp against it, yet 
doth it not find out his access ; and if he be in its neigh- 
bourhood, or if even in its own self, the soul doth not per- 
ceive it. Let us bewail our having boldly scrutinized the 
Son of our Creator.” ‘This passage 1s quoted with a wish 
to make people consider, whether Satan’s present mode of 
dealing with those he tempts, does not make it credible that 
he is, even after the Incarnation of our Lorn, allowed a 
wonderful power of access to our souls, so as to be able to. 
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inspire them with bad thoughts even now. Neither do | 
think that any supernaturally accurate observance of ex- 
ternal features, &c., will account for all his modes of 
tempting ; since, when he finds a proposition in our minds, 
which we use as an argument against him, he raises up 
another to mect it, or endeavours to make us believe that 
this case is an exception. However, to proceed: we have 
here a witness from the great Syriac Father to the same 
doctrine which, as we have seen, was taught by St. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and several of the Alexandrine [athers, 
the most learned and acute writers of Christian antiquity. 
The same doctrine is also held by Pseudo-Basil in Hs. § 218. 
Euseb. P. E. p. 161 ¢. p.329 d. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 
xv. 11. (quoted by Dr. Pusey on Tertullian, p. 55.) who 
mentions his counterfeits of the birth from a virgin; Jerome 
on Esai. xli. p.158. Erasm. Methodius, Conv. Virg.x.4& 5. 
Aretas on the Apocalypse, p. 382, 1. 21. p. 440, 1. 28. The 
doctrine thus generally held is stated in several places by 
St. Augustine, who reviewed the teaching of earlier writers, 
and often systematized it, thus standing as a particularly 
Catholic writer. Some of these are the following :— 

C. Faustum, lib. xx. c. 21. “Sed maledicendi cupiditate 
Faustus qui profiteretur, oblitus est; aut forte dormitans 
umbras somniando dictavit, nec cum verba sua legeret 
evigilavit. Populus autem Christianus memorias Martyrum 
religios’ solemnitate concelebrat, et ad excitandam imita- 
tionem, et ut meritis eorum consocietur, atque orationibus 
adjuvetur; ita tamen ut nulli Martyrum, sed ipsi Deo 
Martyrum, quamvis in memoriis Martyrum, constituamus 
altaria. Quis enim antistitum in locis sanctorum corporum 
assistens altari aliquando dixit, Offerimus tibi, Petre, aut 
Paule, aut Cypriane? sed quod offertur, offertur Deo, qui 
Martyres coronavit, apud memorias eorum quos coronavit ; 
ut ex ipsorum locorum admonitione affectus major exsurgat, 
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ad acuendam caritatem, et in illos quos imitari possumus, et 
in Illum quo adjuvante possumus. Colimus ergo Martyres 
eo cultu dilectionis et societatis, quo et in hae vita coluntur 
sancti homines Dei, quorum cor ad talem pro evangelica 
veritate passionem paratum esse sentimus. Sed illos tanto 
devotius, quanto securius post certamina superata ; quanto 
etiam fidentiore laude priedicamus, jam in vita feliciore 
victores, quam in ist’ adhuc usque pugnantes. At illo 
cultu, quee Greece azpeia dicitur, Latine uno verbo dici 
non potest, cum sit queedam proprie Divinitati debita ser- 
vitus, nee colimus, nec colendum docemus, nisi unum Deum. 
Cum autem ad hunc cultum pertineat oblatio sacrificn, 
unde idololatria dicitur eorum, qui hoe etiam idolis exhibent ; 
nullo modo tale aliquid offerimus, aut offerendum preecipi- 
mus, vel cuiquam martyri, vel cuiquam sancte anime, vel 
cuiquam angelo; et quisquis in hune errorem delabitur, 
corripitur per sanam doctrinam, sive ut corrigatur sive ut 
caveatur. Etiam ipsi enim sancti, vel homines vel angel, 
exhiberi sibi nolunt, quod uni Deo deberi norunt. Apparuit 
hoe in Paulo et Barnaba, cum commoti miraculis que per 
eos factee sunt Lycaonii, tamquam diis immolare voluerunt ; 
conscissis enim vestimentis suis, confitentes et persuadentes 
se Deos non esse, istoc sibi fieri vetuerunt. Apparuit et in 
angelis, sicut in Apocalypsi legimus, angelum se adorari 
prohibentem, et dicentem adoratori suo, Conservus tuus 
sum, et fratrum tuorum. Ista sibi plane superbi spiritus 
exigunt, diabolus et angeli ejus, sicut per omnia templa et 
sacra gentilium. Quorum similitudo in quibusdam etiam 
hominibus superbis expressa est; sicut de Babyloniz qui- 
busdam regibus memorize commendatum tenemus. Unde 
Sanctus Daniel accusatores et persecutores pertulit, quod 
regis edicto proposito, ut nihil a quoquam deo peteretur nis! 
a rege solo, Deum suum, hoc est unum et verum Deum, 
adorare deprecarique deprehensus est. Qui autem se in 
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memoriis Martyrum inebriant, quomodo a nobis approbari 
possunt, cum eos, etiam si in domibus suis id faciant, sana 
doctrina condemnet? Sed aliud est quod docemus, aliud 
quod sustinemus, aliud quod preecipere jubemur, aliud quod 
emendare preecipimur, et donee emendemus, tolerare com- 
pellimur. Alia est disciplina Christianorum, alia luxuria 
vinolentorum, vel error infirmorum, veruntamen et in hoc 
ipso distant plurimum culpz vinolentorum, et sacrilegorum. 
Longe quippe minoris peccati est, ebrium redire a Martyri- 
bus, quam vel jejunum sacrificare Martyribus. Sacrificare 
Martyribus, dixi; non dixi sacrificare Deo in memortiis 
Martyrum; quod frequentissimé facimus, illo duntaxat 
ritu, quo sibi sacrificari Novi Testamenti manifestatione 
preecepit; quod pertinet ad illum cultum, que Jatria 
dicitur, et uni Deo debetur. Sed quid agam, et tantze ceci- 
tati istorum heereticorum quando demonstrabo, quam 
vim habeat quod in Psalmis canitur, Sacrificium laudis 
glorificabit me, et illic via est, ubi ostendam illi salutare 
meum? Hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum 
Christi per victimas similitudinum promittebatur; in pas- 
sione Christi per ipsam veritatem reddebatur ; post adscen- 
sum Christi per sacramentum memorize celebratur ; ac per 
hoc tantum interest inter sacrificia Paganorum et He- 
beeorum, quantum inter imitationem errantem, et preefigu- 
rationem preenuntiantem. Sicut autem non ideo contem- 
nenda vel detestanda est virginitas sanctimonialium, quia et 
Vestales virgines fuerunt; sic non ideo reprehendenda 
sacrificia Patrum, quia sunt et sacrificia gentium: quia 
sicut inter illas virginitates multum distat, quamvis nihil 
aliud distet, nisi quee cui voveatur atque reddatur ; sic inter 
sacrificia Paganorum et Hebreeorum multum distat, eo ipso, 
quod hoe solum distat, quee cui sint immolata et oblata ; 
illa scilicet superbee impietati deemoniorum id ipsum sibi ob 
hoc arrogantium, quo haberentur dii, quia divinus honor est 
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sacrificium ; illa vero uni Deo, ut ei offerretur similitudo 
promittens veritatem sacrificii, cui erat offerenda ipsa red- 
dita veritas in passione corporis et sanguinis Christi.” 
Austin, contr. Faustum, lib. xxii. c. 17. ‘‘ De sacrificiis 
vero nihil aliud mihi Paganus objiceret, nisi cur apud eos 
illa reprehendamus, cum in nostris libris veteribus tala 
sibi Deus noster jussisse Iegeretur offerri. Hic ego de 
vero sacrificio latius fortasse disserens, demonstrarem id 
non deberi nisi uni vero Deo, quod ei unus verus Sacerdos 
obtulit, Mediator Dei et hominum ; cujus sacrifici promis- 
sivas figuras in victimis animalium celebrari oportebat, 
propter commendationem future carnis et sanguinis per 
quam unam victimam fieret remissio peccatorum de carne 
et sanguine contractorum; quee regnum Dei non _posside- 
bunt, quia eadem substantia corporis in coelestem commuta- 
bitur qualitatem ; quod ignis in sacrificio significabat, velut 
absorbens mortem in victoriam. In eo autem populo hee 
rite celebrata sunt, cujus et regnum et sacerdotium pro- 
phetia erat venturi Regis et sacerdotis ad regendos et con- 
secrandos fideles in omnibus gentibus, et introducendos in 
regnum ccelorum et sacrarium angelorum ac vitam eeternam. 
Hujus itaque veri sacrificii sicut religiosa preedicamenta 
Hebriei cclebraverunt, ita sacrilega incitamenta Pagani ; 
quoniam que immolant gentes, ait Apostolus, dzemoniis 
immolant, et non Deo. Antiqua enim res est preenuntiativa 
immolatio sanguinis, futuram passionem Mediatoris ab initio 
generis humani testificans ; hane enim primus Abel obtu- 
lisse, in sacris literis invenitur. Non igitur mirum est, si 
preevaricatores angeli, quorum duo maxima vitia sunt su- 
perbia atque fallacia, per hune aérem volitantes, quod uni 
vero Deo deberi noverant, hoc sibi a suis cultoribus exege- 
runt, a quibus Dii putari voluerunt, dante sibi locum vani- 
tate cordis humani: maxime cum ex desiderio mortuorum 
constituerentur imagines, unde simulacrorum usus exortus 
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est ; et majore adulatione divini honores deferrentur tam- 
quam in ccelis receptis, pro quibus se in terris deemonia 
colenda supponerent ; et sibi sacrificari i deceptis et per- 
ditis flagitarent. Sacrificlum ergo non solum cum juste 
imperat verus Deus, sed etiam cum superbe exigit falsus 
deus, satis ostendit cui debeatur.” 

St. Aust. De ‘Trinitate, lib. iv. 13. ‘ Quia enim non per- 
venerat diabolus quo ipse perduxerat, (mortem quippe spi- 
ritus in mpietate gestabat, sed mortem carnis non subierat, 
quia nec indumentum susceperat) magnus homini videbatur 
princeps 1n legionibus dzemonum, per quos fallaciarum reg- 
num exercet, sic hominem per elationis typhum, potentiz 
quam justitice cupidiorem, aut per falsam philosophiam magis 
inflans; aut per sacra sacrilega irretiens, in quibus etiam 
magic fallaciz curiosiores superbioresque animas deceptas 
illusasque preecipitans, subditum tenet; pollicens etiam 
purgationem anime, per eas quas reAerac appellant, trans- 
figurando se in angelum lucis per multiformem machina- 
tionem in signis et prodigis mendacii. Facile est enim 
spiritibus nequissimis per aérea corpora facere multa, que 
mirentur anime terrenis corporibus aggravate, etiam me- 
lioris affecttis. 51 enim corpora ipsa terrena nonnullis 
artibus et exercitatiombus modificata, in spectaculis thea- 
tricis tanta miracula hominibus exhibent, ut 11 qui nunquam 
viderunt talia, narrata vix credant, quid magnum est dia- 
bolo et angelis ejus, de corporeis elementis per aérea corpora 
facere quee caro miretur; aut etiam occultis inspirationibus 
ad illudendos humanos sensus phantasmata imaginum ma- 
chinari, quibus vigilantes dormientesve decipiat, vel furentes 
exagitet? Sed sicut fieri potest ut homo vita ac moribus 
melior, spectet nequissimos homines, vel in fune ambulantes, 
vel multimodis motibus corporum multa ineredibilia faci- 
entes, nec ullo modo facere talia concupiscat, nec eos prop- 
terea sibi preeponendos existimet; sic anima fidelis et pla, 
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non solum si videat, verum etiam si propter fragilitatem 
carnis exhorreat miracula dsmonum, non ideo tamen aut 
non se posse talia dolebit, aut ob hoc illos meliores esse judi- 
cabit, cum sit preesertim in societate sanctorum, qui per 
virtutem Dei cui cuncta subjecta sunt, et minime fallacia, 
et multo majora fecerunt, sive homines, sive angeli bom. 
Nequaquam igitur per sacrilegas similitudines et impias 
curiositates et magicas consecrationes anime: purgantur et 
reconciliantur Deo; quia falsus mediator non trajecit ad 
superiora, sed potius obsidens intercludit viam per affectus, 
quos tanto maligniores, quanto superbiores, suze societati 
inspirat ; qui non possunt ad evolandum pennas_ nutrire 
virtutum, sed potius ad demergendum pondera exaggerare 
vitiorum, tanto gravius anima ruitura, quanto sibi videtur 
evecta sublimius.” To this may be subjoined a passage 
which, though it in part only applies to the present subject, 
yet also contains much which bears upon other matters 
treated of in these dialogues. It occurs in lib. xu. § 24, of 
the same treatise. ‘‘ Plato ille philosophus nobilis persua- 
dere conatus est vixisse hic animas hominum, et antequam 
ista‘ corpora gererent ; et hinc esse quod ea quee discuntur 
reminiscuntur potius cognita, quam cognoscuntur nova. 
Retulit enim puerum quendam, nescio que de geometrica 
interrogatum, sic respondisse tanquam esset illius peritissi- 
mus discipline. Gradatim quippe atque artificiose interro- 
gatus, videbat quod videndum erat, dicebatque quod viderat. 
Sed si recordatio hac esset rerum antea cognitarum ; non 
utique omnes vel pene omnes, cum illo modo interrogarentur, 
hoe possent. Non enim omnes in priore vite: geometrie 
fuerunt, cum tam rari sint in genere humano ut vix possit 


4 I may notice here, what I ought to have noticed before, that in ecclest- 
astical Latin, borrowed perhaps, as it was, from the poor who had the 
Gospel preached to them, iste is used for hic; as, Dignare, Domine, die isto 
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aliquis inveniri; sed potius credendum est mentis intel- 
lectualis ita conditam esse naturam, ut rebus intelligibi- 
libus, naturali ordine, disponente Conditore, subjuncta sic 
ista videat in quadam luce sul generis incorporea, quemad- 
modum oculus carnis videt quee in hac corporea luce cireum- 
adjacent, cujus lucis capax eique congruens est creatus. 
Non enim et ipse ideo sine magistro alba et nigra discernit 
quia ista jam noverat, antequam in hac carne crearetur. 
Denique cur de solis rebus intelligibilibus id fier! potest, ut 
bene interrogatus quisque respondeat quod ad quamque 
pertinet disciplinam, etiamsi ejus ignarus est? Cur hoc 
facere de rebus sensibilibus nullus potest, nisi quas isto vidit 
in corpore constitutus, aut lis que noverant indicantibus 
credidit, seu literis cujusque seu verbis. Non enim ad- 
quiescendum est iis qui Samium Pythagoram recordatum 
fuisse ferunt talia nonnulla que fuerat expertus, cum hic alio 
jam fuisset in corpore; et alios nonnullos narrant alii ejus- 
modi aliquid in suis mentibus passos; quas falsas fuisse 
memorias, quales plerumque experimur in somniis quando 
nobis videmur reminisci, quasi egerimus aut viderimus quod 
nec egimus omnino nec vidimus ; et eo modo affectas esse 
illorum mentes etiam vigilantium, instinctu spirituum malig- 
norum atque fallacium (quibus curee est: de revolutionibus 
animarum falsam opinionem ad decipiendos homies firmare 
vel serere) ex hoe conjici potest, quia si vere illa recorda- 
rentur quz hic in aliis antea positi corporibus viderant, 
multis ac pene omnibus id contingeret, quandoquidem ut de 
vivis mortuos, ita de mortuis vivos, tanquam de vigilantibus 
dormientes, et de dormientibus vigilantes sine cessatione 
fieri suspicantur °.” 

So, again, the same great writer speaks (as St. Clemens 


5 The fact that magnetized persons pretend to such reminiscences is a 
ground, not for unbelief in what really happens to such persons, but for 
“trying the spirits ” who so influence them. 
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does) of their philosophers as follows : xi. § 24. ‘ Ih pree- 
cipui gentium philosophi, qui invisibilia Dei per ea quee facta 
sunt intellecta, conspicere potucrunt, tamen quia sine Media- 
tore, id est, sine homine Christo, philosophati sunt, quem nec 
venturum Prophetis, nec venisse Apostolis crediderunt, veri- 
tatem detinuerunt, sicut de illis dictum est, in iniquitate. 
Non potuerunt enim in his rerum infimis constituti nisi 
queerere aliqua media per que ad illa quee intellexerant subli- 
mia pervenirent, atque ita in deceptores daeemones inciderunt, 
per quos factum est ut immutarent gloriam incorruptibilis 
Dei in similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis hominis, et volu- 
erum, et quadrupedum, et serpentium. In talibus enim 
formis etiam idola instituerunt sive coluerunt.” 

Such, then, is the concurrent testimony of the Fathers 
to the doctrine that all the gods of the Gentiles were 
demons; and that these beings revealed to men resem- 
blances of the truth, with a view, by such anticipations of it, 
to keep them from the truth. It follows from this, that 
no external resemblances to any part whatever of the 
Catholic system, form any kind of presumption against that 
system, seeing that such anticipations of parts of it are, upon 
this theory, to be expected. And in regard to the credi- 
bility of the theory itself, the proper question for serious 
people to ask themselves, before rejecting it, seems to be 
the same as in other cases of concordant testimony of the 
Fathers—whcether or no they believe the Holy Spirit in any 
sense to guide the Church into all truth; and if they do, 
whether they can refuse to believe that He does so guide 
her in cases of universal consent: or whether they will run 
the risk of blasphemy against Him by making hght of what, 
perchance, He has guided the Church to. It does seem 
that if Christians will not fearlessly and uncompromisingly 
ask themselves these questions, they are coming before Gop, 
as revealing His will in His word, with their own idols in 
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their hearts; and one cannot be surprised if He wall not 
be at all inquired of by them. Tor opinions, self-chosen 
and without submission to the Church, are as much idols as 
solid things are: there is no worshipping of Gop, save as 
she teaches; all others worship idols, i. e. creations of their 
own heart. The Mohammedans do not worship the same 
Gop as the Church does; and others who affect an abhor- 
rence of idols may, we know, commit sacrilege. Upon this 
ground it may be that idolatry was looked upon of old as 
the type of heresy, and the threats of Scripture against the 
former to be now-a-days applicable to the latter. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to add, that the power 
of Satan and his angels extends of course only so far as 
Gop permits it. The claim to have all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, is a lie of his, which he 
endeavoured to use against the Truth Himself, before he 
knew to Whom he was speaking. His dealing with the 
Son of Man does, however, confirm the doctrine that has 
been here stated, and show (what is very fearful) that he 
has an intimate acquaintance with Holy Writ; for he was 
able to quote it with an adroitness which (as has been 
observed of St. Paul in regard to heathen authors) shows 
that he did not possess a mere chance knowledge of it. 
His omission of the context of Psalm xci. 12—14, in the 
Temptation, also seems a type of his way of teaching doc- 
trine by parts only, so that it amounted to error at last. 

Of course it should be carefully remembered, then, that 
Satan could have no power, unless by permission from above ; 
and therefore it must not be assumed that the Fathers meant 
to teach that the world was governed by demons, which is 
indeed a lie that the father of hes uttered to our Lorp, 
(St. Luke iv. 6.) but is often contradicted by those writers. 
See Su Irenceuis ve 2ly § 2. 22, § 2, Gc. S. Aust. Cir. 
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libb. vi. viii, S. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 124. Indeed the reader 
will have perceived that they have in some of the passages 
quoted guarded themselves against such a misrepresenta- 
tion, as also that they do not contemplate the rites, &c., 
so far as they were witnesses to what was good to good 
men, but so far as they were a cunningly devised scheme to 
anticipate, and so make men satisfied while rejecting the 
teaching of the Church. 


Nore (23.) p. 158. 
See above on Dial. 1. Notes 27 and 28. 


Nore (24.) p. 154. 

Orig. c. Cels. p. 377. PabAoue 6: daiuovac ov povor Aé- 
youev Hpac, aAAG Kat oxedov Twavrec Goo dulpovac TiQéacw 
siva. See Berkeley, Min. Philos. vi. § 12. Phocyhdes 
ap. Clem. Strom. v. § 128, p. 726. 


Norte (25.) p. 154. 

Wind. p. 1931. ‘Das Dharma ist ihm (dem Kanada,) der 
Inbegriff von heiligen Gesetzen, Gebriuchen, und Uebun- 
gen, wodurch Brahma-erkentniss erreicht und das Bose fir 
immer entfernt wird. Dies aber kann nicht geschehn ohne 
festen Glauben an etwas besseres als Mensclrenzeugniss, 
an den Veda, der gottlichen Ursprungs und die Recht- 
schnur (Sastra) des Lebens ist.” 


Nore (26.) p. 154. 
Ibid. p. 1896. ‘‘ Beide Schule halten,” &c. 


Note (27.) p. 154. 


This is taken from St. Ephr. adv. Serut. p. 107. The 
passage may be given at length :—‘* Who hath searched out 
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his soul, and touched it ever with his hand, how and where 
it culls and lays up in itself its harvest of knowledge, sup- 
plying by repetition books which are in its heart, gathering 
by recollection, multiplymg by reflection, minishing by re- 
mitted exertion? fer in all these there is a wonder, and 
musings on Thy Majesty. Who is there that can enter 
into it, and understand how that place sufficeth for so much 
knowledge, and yet-the soul lacketh? And is there any 
wonder at all greater than the memory that taketh in, yet 
filleth not, that giveth and yet lacketh not‘ in the heart 
there is every thing, while yet there is nothing in it. Who 
can gaze upon the brightness of the memory, which is a 
shadow of the Creator, who cannot be comprehended, what 
He is? Jt taketh in without trouble the names of the 
ereatures, and though there be no space in it, yet for every 
thing is there space in it. And how doth it by the names 
contain all things, while its strength weareth not out! 
Who can enter into the midst of the memory, and feel 
where they are, those names of the creatures, since neither 
it nor they are to be felt? in the mind and in the Essence 
they wholly dwell. Thus in the Very Father is the Very 
Son, while neither He nor they may be felt [to know] 
where they are.” 


INOTEN@ZO.) pul od: 
Aristot. Topic. viii. 14. p. 163. b 29. ’Ev 7 punpovixy 


4 e - , bs) N ~ a, 
vuov of témot TeBévtec EVPdE ToLovot MYNMovEvELr. 


Note (29.) p. 155. 


Aristot. Polit. vill. 4. Tovvavriov exarepoc ameoyateobar 
méipuKe TOY TOVWY, EuTOdIZWY & piv TOU GwuATOS TOVOE THY 
Stavoiav, 6 O& Tab’Tne TO cpa. That this was Aristotle’s 
own case we learn from Censorinus de D. N. cap. xiv. extr., 
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who expresses his surprise that, suffering as he did from 
continual indigestion, he should yet have done so much. 
“5 9 6) 6) . e 
Origen’s language, c. Cels. p. 393, may be added to this: 
“H EO AG, ts , » ~ ‘ 4 S \ } \ 
PTAGWY TLC TW TWVEVMATL KAKOL TO GWA, MH TWEpPuKoC Old 
godvnpa Tig capkde EopTaZav pera TOV TrEbpaToG’ 7) EOpTA- 


= \ = 
Cwv KaTa odpka, OV YwoEk Kal THY KATA TyEvMAa EDNTHV. 


Nore (80.) p. 156. 


It may be as well to suggest to persons unacquainted 
with chemistry, that the cases in which fuel of any kind, or 
other matters, are converted apparently or really into air, 
are not cases in which the substances used are destroyed ; 
for air is ponderable, and may in some instances be made 
to surrender up again the substances combined with it. 
Whether, indeed, ponderable matter may, under any cir- 
cumstances, be converted into imponderable or radiant 
matter, is (I am kindly informed by an experienced chemist 
whom I have consulted upon this subject) a question that 
may be entertained, yet could not affect the statement in 
the text, whichever way it was decided; for imponderable 
matter would still continue to be matter. 


Note (81.) p. 158. 


Justin Martyr, p. 267. Ove ov ovvrifeuar . . . eed) odK 
avOowretore diWaypaor KexeAsbauela vm’ avTou TOU XploTov 
retOecOa, adda ToI¢ Sta TOV pakapiwy ToOPNTOV KNpLVy Detar 


kal tole Oe Avrov dwayGJeiorv. 


Nore (82.) p. 159. 


On the bearing of the Mosaic code upon polytheism, 
whether as formally developed by the servants of Satan in 
earlier times, or as subsequently adopted in an unconscious 
way by heretics, the reader may be referred to St. Athanas. 


WwW 
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ce. Arian. ill. 8. Eize rocavra (after quoting Deut. vi. 4. 
xxxii. 39, &c.) ok ete dvalpeow rod Yiov, od? dv avroy 
° ~ 3 ~ ? 
fort Ta TOLavTa puta GAN sic ABérnaw Tov Webdouc. *EE 
> ~ ~ c N 3 eS i) XN S ao \ 
apxne youv 0 Veog ovK ETE TW Aca Tac TOLAUTaC pwrac, 
, bY ~ v4 \ b | ~ 3 ory \ Y b , ~ 
kairo. Ovtog TOV Adyou avy av7m, ot Ov Ta TaVTA EyévETO 


> »! = , a ’ tO aN a \ 
OV YAP NV XKOELA [TW YEVOLEVWY ELOWAWY, K. 7. A. 


Note (33.) p. 159. 

Colebrooke, Ess. i. p. 196. “ Five great sects exclusively 
worship a single deity: one recognizes the five divinities 
which are adored by the other sects respectively, but the 
followers of this comprehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of daily devotion, and pay adoration to other deities 
on particular occasions only. Even they deny the charge 
of polytheism, and repel the imputation of idolatry. They 
justify the practice of adoring the images of celestial spirits, 
by arguments similar to those which have been elsewhere 
employed in defence of angel and image worship.” Possibly 
Colebrooke takes rather an external view of things here, 
seeing the Church early recognized the distinction between 
Naroeta and other worship. See St. Austin, as quoted 
above, p. 214, and de Trin. 1. § 13, in Ps. exxxy. § 8. 


Nore (84.) p. 159. 


The traditions of a purer or golden age, so common 
in the world, cannot be looked upon as mere witnesses to 
the fall of man, as something past. For had there been 
nothing in the continual declension of manners to keep up 
the tradition by falling in with it, man’s pride would surely 
have forgotten it. Homer’s words attest this belief: 


lava: yao Tot Taidec Gpotor marpl wéAOvTal 
Oi wAéovec Kakiouc’ Tavpo oé TE TATDOE apelouc. 
Odyss. i. 275. 
Q 
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as do those of Aratus, Phzen. 135. 
Ov Er, Eon [H Alkn], ciow7oe, E\ebaeaAa ckadéovcu’ 
Oinv xpbceor maréoec yeveny éXirovrTo 
Xelporipny, vpetc d& KakwTEeoa T e&eleaOc. 
Kai df cov méAguor kal 67) Kal avapotov apa 


> ~ 
"Eooar iv avOowmoot Kaxov 0 emeloerar aAyoc. 


and Horace, Od. iii. vi. 46, on which place Déring quotes 
these passages, attesting a belief in a degeneracy. 


Note (35.) p. 159. 


Herodotus (i. 131) tells us of the Persians and (iv. 59) of 
the Scythians, that they had neither images (ayaApara) nor 
altars to the gods: the same Varro (ap. Aug. Civ. D. iv. 9) 
assures us was the case with the Romans in early times, as 
Bardesanes (ap. Eus. P. E. p. 274. d., 275. b.) does of the 
ancient Seres and Brahmans; and Euseb. (p. 29. d.) thinks it 
was the case with most ancient nations. Tacitus (Germ. c. 9) 
mentions the same of the ancient Germans, as does Win- 
disch. (p. 348) of the Chinese ; and Carli Rubbi (x1. p. 171) 
remarks of the Americans what will apply to other nations: 
‘« La superstitione si modificd in proportione che la dottrina 
teologica si corruppe. Le rappresentazione della Divinita 
si multiplicarono. Queste divennero altrettanti oggetti di 
adorazione. Cosi i tempj, gli orator), e le piramidi, si pro- 
pagarono in onore degli Dei particolari 0 penate.” See also 
Cyril. c. Jul. p. 193, and Menard on Diog. Laert. 1. p. 159, 
ed. Hiibner. 


Note (86.) p. 159. 


See St. Luke xvii. 8. For a description of the Kaliyuga, 
or last age, see the Vish. Purana, bk. vi. ch. 1. The fol- 
lowing is a part of it :—‘* The laws that regulate the con- 
duct of husband and wife will be disregarded, and oblations 


7 
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to the gods with fire no longer be offered. In whatever 
family he may be born, a powerful and rich man will be held 
entitled to espouse maidens of every tribe. A regenerate 
man will be initiated in any way whatever, and such acts of 
penance as may be performed will be unattended with any 
results. Every text will be Scripture that people choose 
to think so; all gods will be gods to them that worship 
them, and all orders of life will be common alike to all per- 
sons. In the Kali age, fasting, austerity, liberality, prac- 
tised according to the pleasure of those by whom they are 
observed, will constitute righteousness,” &c. The lawless- 
ness of the last times contemplated in Scripture is here 
also spoken of, as by Aratus, Pheenom., as just quoted. 


Nore (37.) p. 160. 


See 1 Cor. x. 20. Ps. xvi. 5, &e. St. Austin in Ps. exxxv. 
3, upon those words of the Septuagint, Ps. xev. 4, “ Dii 
Gentium deemonia,” thus observes: ‘‘ Hoc quidem in He- 
breeo dicitur non ita esse scriptum, sed, ‘ Dii Gentium simu- 
lacra. Quod si verum est, multo magis credendi sunt Sep- 
tuaginta Divino Spiritu interpretati, quo Spiritu et illa dicta 
sunt quee in Hebreeis literis sunt: eodem namque operante 
Spiritu etiam hoc dici oportuit quod dictum est: ‘ Dui Gen- 
tium deemonia,’ ut intelligeremus sic in Hebreeo positum, 
‘Dii Gentium simulacra,’ ut deemonia potius que sunt in 
simulacris significarentur. Nam quod attinet ad ipsa simu- 
lacra quee Greece appellantur idola. . . ait Apostolus, ‘ Sci- 
mus quia nihil est idolum ;’ hoc enim retulit ad materiam 
terrenam sensu carentem. Item ne quisquam putaret non 
esse aliquem viventem sentientemque naturam, quee Gentium 
sacrificiis delectetur, adjunxit, ‘Sed que immolant Gentes, 
dzemonis immolant et non Deo. Nolo enim vos socios fieri 
deemoniorum.’”’ 
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Nore (88.) p. 160. 


St. Austin in Ps. exin. En. 1. § 5. “‘ Quis autem adorat, 
vel orat intuens simulacrum, qui non sic afficitur, ut ab eo 
se exaudiri putet, ab eo sibi preestar1 quod desiderat speret ? 
Itaque homines, talibus swperstitionibus obligate, plerumque 
ad ipsum solem,” &c.: and in § 6, “ Plus simulacra valent 
ad curvandam infelicem animam, quod os habent, oculos 
habent,” &e. 


Note (89.) p. 163. 
In Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, i. p. 293. 


Note (40.) p. 163. 
See Bopp’s Nalus, p. 11. 


Note (41.) p. 164. 


Tt may be as well to make a few remarks upon the text 
here, m order to secure it against mistakes that possibly 
may arise from it. 

1. Moral faws are here spoken of as mutable, only in the 
sense in which they are expressions of a moral law which 
cannot be wholly enunciated in words. Thus when St. Paul 
says that all the special commandments are ‘“ briefly com- 
prehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” the former (viz. the special commandments, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” &e.) are what are here meant by moral 
laws: the latter is a close approximation to what is meant 
by a moral law. Now it may be made a question whether 
this moral law is dependent upon the mere will of the Al- 
mighty, or whether there is an eternal, immutable fitness in 
it ; and the reason why I wished to avoid entering into this 
question in the text is, because it appears to me to partake, 
in one light at least, of the temper of that insolent remark 
made by Aristotle’s pupil, Agatho—viz. that “Gop cannot 
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undo what is once done.” As if, where there is Omniscience 
to foresee, and Omnipotence to prevent withal, it were by 
any means possible that He could wish a thing undone! 
And in a like way, if there be a law written on our con- 
sciences, which has no appearance of having changed, to 
what purpose is it to inquire whether such a decree of Gop 
can be undecreed by Him? Surely He foreknew the con- 
sequences of such His unchanged decree, and does reward 
or punish, and has ever done so, those who abide by or 
depart from it. The very notion of a law, in this view of it, 
imphes subjection and creatureship. And to suppose any 
immutable thing which bound Gop to act so and so, and 
not otherwise, would be to suppose Him to give up His 
attributes as Creator. This, indeed, He did at the Incar- 
nation, yet so as that He became obedient to the Law only 
so far forth as He was man. See St. Cyril Al. c. Nest. n. 
p. 40. b. 

But if by moral law is meant, not a decree which renders 
it obligatory on creatures to act so and so, and not other- 
wise, but an attribute of Gop displaying itself to us and in 
us, as Christ is said to be made unto us righteousness and 
sanctification and the like, then this Moral Law’ is Christ, 
and so immutable. This is that Law of which the Psalmist 
saith that it converteth the soul, that Law which is the 
Truth, and so the Way and the Life. To discuss whether 
it is mutable would be the same with discussing whether 
Gop Himself is mutable. If Gop maketh a decree no 
otherwise than by His Worn, we ought to consider how 
weak our conceptions are at best concerning His Worp 
who is Gov, before we pry overmuch into His Worp, as He 
is Law. 

It may suffice thus to have touched upon this in- 


7 It is worth observing that a personality was commonly attributed to 
Law or Duty in the East. See Tholuck, Speculative Trinitats-Lehre, p. 43. 
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tricate question, which cannot be fully treated without going 
into the doctrine of “Ida. Enough, however, has been 
said to show what is meant by speaking of the further 
question, whether moral law is dependent upon arbitrary 
will. 

But besides this question, which deals obviously with law 
in a high and transcendental sense, there is another question 
far more important to the present subject, which is, whether 
the laws—i. e. the expressions into which the Moral Law 
is thrown in order to its being audible to us, so to speak— 
admit of change. And this they cannot be said to do in 
the natural course of things; in a supernatural one (that is, 
one in which Gop discloses His will in regard to individual 
acts) they are mutable. Thus, if love be the fulfilling of the 
Law, and we are not judges, from partial knowledge, what as 
our neighbour’s greatest good, then Divine knowledge may 
reveal what this is, though He do not show us ow it is the 
ereatest good. It may be a good to a reprobate to be cut 
off in his sins, if his further continuance in this state of 
probation would only entail upon him greater punishment 
in the next world. The knowledge of the whole of the case 
may constitute an act moral, which in ordinary cases were 
not so. It would not be moral in a parent to kill his son, 
or a host his guest ; but Gop, who may take away life when 
He wills, and does take it away in many cases by rules of 
which we are entirely ignorant, may command any person 
to do so, and therefore may command a father to do so, as 
He did Abraham ; or a host to kill a guest, as He did Jael, 
whom His prophetess would else not have praised. So, 
again, to tell a lie is immoral; yet we often are obliged to 
say things to those to whom we do say them, in the hearing 
of those to whom we do not say them, and to which last 
they convey a false impression. Hence, if we suppose the 
cloud of witnesses, of saints and angels, present, when the 
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saints of old were commissioned to teach things to these 
principalities and powers in heavenly places, it may have been 
for these last, and not for man, that they were speaking; 
and this must necessarily make a great difference in those 
actions of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for instance, which 
at first sight appear to result from want of faith. Saints in 
all ages have been ‘‘as deceivers, and yet true;” men of 
the world ‘daily mistake their words,” because they live 
not in the same world of angels and men in which the saints 
do live. To take an illustration from revelation itself: men 
of letters are at great pains to defend, even if they do not 
recklessly pronounce spurious, whole passages of holy writ, 
because not historically accurate: but if (not historical ac- 
curacy, but) the grouping of events, rea/ in themselves, in 
such way as may best typify things to come (see p. 74), was 
the object of the authors, then the events, unseen except 
by faith, in this case as in that, alter the character of the 
act of the writer or agent. What I am contending for is, 
that it is more credible that great saints of old were in- 
spired, under a supernatural system, to do typical actions, 
which without sufficient thought appear unsaintly, than that 
Scripture should have pandered to men’s captiousness, in 
giving evidence of its own honesty, by recounting their 
failings. 

I would not, however, be misunderstood to imply that 
the moral lessons to be drawn from the appearance of failings 
in the old saints were not zztended: I think their actions 
might be intentionally so framed as to teach moral lessons 
to those who went no deeper, but to have far sweeter and 
deeper teaching for those who, not finding it in them to 
think aught amiss of the saints of Gop, believe that it was 
of the Lorp that Samson sought a Gentile spouse, and 
Sarah drove out her which should be in bondage with her 
children—belheve that the outward violations of the moral 
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law in the saints were obedience and love, when looked at 
from within. Is the love and awe of Gop in the saints now- 
a-days never mistaken for mere prudence or politeness, or 
some other low worldly principle? Happy they whose de- 
light (as their Master’s was) is in the saints that are upon 
the earth, and such as excel in virtue; for by so delighting 
in them, they at times see the fulfilling of their Master's 
Law converting the soul; while others have but the gloomy 
sight of slavery to the world. Happy they who have oppor- 
tunities of learning from the world’s treatment of holy men 
now, to amend their own opinion of the old saints, and see 
the deeper view of their conduct, according to which they 
were obeying, not written laws, but Christ, who is the Law, 
as He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

The reader may find the distinction between moral and 
positive laws drawn out by Bishop Butler, Analogy, part 11. 
chap. i., and between the injunction of acts and that of 
habits in part ii. chap. iii. Upon the subject of man’s obli- 
gation to obey the voice of conscience, considered as the 
pulse (so to speak) indicative of the Divine Will, he will 
find very valuable remarks in Bishop Berkley’s Sermon on 
Passive Obedience, § vii. &e. 


Nore (42.) p. 164. 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 10, p. 1134. b. 25... 70 pév poo 
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Nore (48.) p. 164. 
St. Aust. de Doct. Christiana, iii. § 2], 22. “ Quicquid 
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congruit consuetudini eorum cum quibus vita ista degenda, 
vel necessitate imponitur vel officio suscipitur a bonis et 
magnis hominibus, ad utilitatem et beneficentiam referen- 
dum est, vel proprie sicut et nos debemus, vel figurate sicut 
Prophetis licet. In quee facta legenda cum incurrunt indocti 
alterius consuetudinis, nisi auctoritate reprimantur, flagitia 
putant ; nec possunt animadvertere totam conversationem 
suam, vel in conjugiis, vel in conviviis, vel in vestitu ceeteroque 
humano victu atque cultu, aliis gentibus et als temporibus 
flagitiosam videri. Qua varietate innumerabilium consue- 
tudinum commoti quidam dormitantes, ut ita dicam, qui 
neque alto somno stultitize sopiebantur, neque in sapientiz 
lucem poterant evigilare, putaverunt nullam esse justitiam 
per seipsain, sed unicuique genti consuetudinem suam 
justam videri, quee cum sit diversa omnibus gentibus, de- 
beat autem incommutabilis manere justitia, fer: mamnfes- 
tum, nullam usquam esse justitiam. Non intellexerunt, ne 
multa commemorem, Quod tibi fieri non vis, ali ne feceris, 
nullo modo posse ullé eorum gentili diversitate variari. 
Que sententia, cum refertur ad dilectionem Dei, omnia fla- 
gitia moriuntur, cum ad proximi, omnia facinora.” He had 
spoken of marriage in § 18, see Note 50 ; and for more upon 
the subject of the polygamy of the patriarchs and others, 
see de Civ. Dei, xvi. 34, and c. Faust. xxn. 30, &c. The lan- 
guage in Canticles vi. 8 will show that Scripture does use the 
word “concubines” as figuratively descriptive of somewhat 
relating to Christ ; and so of course the thing might also be, 
unless a person denies ‘ multis uxoribus caste uti quenquam 
pro tempore posse,” as St. Austin speaks, de D. Christ. 


ib. § 27. 


Nore (44.) p. 164. 


Plato, Rep. i. 5. “Orav tice éyybe 7, &c. Butler, Anal. i. 
iii. p. 75, and below, Note 24 to Dial. m. 
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Nore (45.) p. 165. 


In the text allusion is made to the acute remark of De 
Maistre, du Pape, conclus. § xiv. “II n’y a rien de si in- 
faillible que Pinstinct de Pimpiété.” 


Note (46.) p. 165. 
See Cyril c. Jul. as quoted above, p. 64. 


Nore (47.) p. 166. 


For instances of such departures see the Notes to p. 45. 


Note (48.) p. 166. 
S. Cyril, ec. Julian. lib. ix. p. 313 b. Merepounkdrwy &) 


b) > Ai) = ld N ~ b) , \ > ae 
cic aAnGeav Tov ToayLATWY Kal THY EV TUTOLC Kai alVviypacl 
Thy sic Ta Gpelvw AaBdvTwy petaBoAry, ov KatadeAbaDat 
~ = 2 
papiv tov Nouov, éxmemepavOar o& paddov émt Karpov, kal 
t ~ 3 
Sv apiv erédauper 4 adtPea, rouréote Xorotd¢* ei 62, Ste 
i 4 3 ld . 3 2 , 7 \ X 
Tov TUTwY amexoucOa, Kal loxvoic diavolag Oupact TO 77)¢ 
~ ~ > 
adnbetac catrabpjaavrec pwc, THY TOIC lovéatote ave ithoev- 
~ € ~ 
rov woNrelav KaTrooDouv yoneda, THY MvEevpaTiKY TYILWVTES 
ry , 3 > ~ A & Co eet > , \ 
atpelav, év aitia moira: Ta KaV yyac’ emimAnttétTw Kal 
os ¢ », N ) ~ NN ~ NG > 7 Oa 
TALC ETEOALC TWY ETLOTHUWY, KAL TOLGO AUTWY Léval OTOUCA- 
5 , a . 9 9 ~ Q S ~ / 
Zovoi, éwstro. pefeion Ta év apyate Kal Ta THY pabnpatwr 
3 N AN ’ = , o b>] VA N 
cioaywylka, TO év Katy yevéoba TwY éoTOVdachévWD dua 
TOAANNG yéyovev avToic podvtidog. Where there is more 
on the same analogy: aXX’ ody gwpdowv tywy siofpyopat, 
as the comedian says. 


Nore (49.) p. 167. 
See more at length Note 20, p. 72, &e. 


Nore (50.) p. 168. 


The word ‘‘ wives” is added, to suggest a way of meeting 
difficulties arising out of such cases as Hos. i. 2. St. Aust. 
de D. C. ii. § 10, says concisely, ‘‘Quod in aliis personis 
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plerumque flagitium est, in divina vel prophetica persona 
magne cujusdam rei signum est. Ala est quippe i per- 
ditis moribus, alia in Oseze prophetze vaticinatione con- 
junctio meretricis; nec si flagitiose in conviviis temulen- 
torum et lascivorum nudantur corpora, propterea in balneis 
nudum esse flagitium est.” «As there was a difference of 
opinion about the passage alluded to, it 1s open to me to add 
here two or three remarks upon it. 

1. The sanctity of marriage depends upon Gov’s having 
joined the persons (supposed to be fit recipients) together : 
this He does by particular outward rites in ordinary cases ; 
but in some few cases, for which the reason can generally 
be discovered, He has dispensed with these rites. 

2. The fitness of the recipients depends also upon Gop’s 
grace, whereby alone marriage with one person can be 
chaste (see above, p. 120); by which aman might be enabled, 
as St. Austin suggests of the patriarchs, to use many wives 
chastely under the old dispensation ; by which harlots could 
be called into His kingdom before such Pharisees* as were 
formalists, and held the truth in unrighteousness. 

3. As of our Lorp’s female ancestors three were harlots, 
Thamar, Rahab, and she that had been the wife of Uriah, 
so it is likely that the coming in of the nations should be 
prefigured by the prophet’s marriage with a harlot. 

4. ‘The nature of marriage seems to depend most inti- 
mately upon the nature of the union of Christ with the 
Church. When He intended one day to give the Jewish 
Law and Church (see Rom. vii. 1, &c. Isai. 1. 1) a writing 
of divorcement, He permitted divorces; but after that 

8 It is of the utmost importance, in understanding the New Testament, to 
know that Jewish authorities mention seven kinds of bastard Pharisees, each 
of which has its counterpart in the New Testament, while St. Paul and 
Nicodemus, and others, which believed, would belong to the true Pharisees, 


who held fast the traditions, not of meu, but of Moses—i. e. of Gop. See 
Molitor, i. p. 232. ‘ 
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everlasting union with the Church, whereof Hosea speaks in 
the second chapter, divorce was no longer permitted, save 
for that which destroyed all membership with Him. 

These remarks will, I hope, make it clear how, under a 
miraculous dispensation, seeming violations of the sanctity 
of matrimony cannot well have been so; for the temper” 
of mind of even a harlot may, by possibility, be far better 
than that of a formalist, who walks undismayed in the very 
midst of holy things, and uses the chiefest means of grace, 
fasting, alms, and prayer, as cloaks for unbewailed and un- 
punished wickedness. 


Nore (51.) p. 168. 


This is the way in which the Fathers in general argue 
against Gnostics, Manicheans, and others. Molitor, m his 
book upon Jewish tradition, endeavours to show that a real 
pollution was, under the old dispensation, conveyed from 
matter, iii. § 159. This mode of viewing things I suspect 
to have had its origin in the pantheistic theories which the 
cabbalists seem to have fallen into. It is, however, not 
necessarily a Manichean way of viewing them in Molitor ; 
for he would of course hold that matter was created, and 
only affected by the fall in such and such ways. ‘The theory 
which some hold, that the descent. from the material blood 
of Adam is the reason of men’s being born in original 
sin, will, however, be rather countenanced by such a doc- 


9 That such was Thamar’s temper is rendered credible from the following 
striking words of St. Ephrem, Hom. in Natiy. vol. il. p. 421. f. “ Holy 
was the whoredom of Thamar for Thy sake [O Lorp]. Thee it was she 
thirsted after, O pure Fountain! Judah defrauded her of drinking Thee! 
The thirsty womb stole a draught of Thee from the spring thereof! She 
was a widow for Thy sake! Thee did she long for; she hasted and was 
also a harlot for Thee. Thee did she vehemently desire, and was sanctified 
because it was Thee she loved,” &e. So also St. Just. Mart. p. 314. St. 
Cyril Glaphyr. p. 196. St. Aust. c. Faust. xxii. 60 —62, 83—86. 
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trine, to which it affords a strong parallel, the Catholic 
doctrine being that the godvnua capxéde, }. e. somewhat im- 
material, lying in the will of the parents, is the source of 
original sin. Its presence forms the opposite of that Power 
which overshadowed St. Mary. See above pp. 119, 120. 


Nores@2aepliG9. 


The breaking of the Sabbath in going round Jericho was 
often noticed of old in this light, as by St. Aust. c. Faust. 
xu. 31. Tertull. c. Jud. 4. Greg. Nyss. ap. Gall. vi. p. 590. 
Origen and 8. Ephrem on the place. Cyril. Collect. p. 17. 


Nore (53.) p. 169. 


Passages of this kind, if not in all cases the same, are 
cited by St. Greg. Nyss. ap. Gall. vi. 589; by St. James of 
Nisibis, ibid. v. pp. xcili—xev. Cyril of Alex. ¢. Jul. p. 309. 


Nore (54.) p. 170. 


S. Hil. de Trinit. lib. v. p. 44. ‘Cum lex umbra sit futu- 
rorum, veritatem corporis umbre species expressit.” So St. 
Cyril. c. Nest. p. 81, ¢. speaking of the appearance to Jacob, 
says, Lbvec ovv Swe, ovx wo aowparde Te Kal avadje 
Adyoe H&tov paivecDa tH TUTPLAPXN TOTHVIKGCE TOV TOU 
pvotnclov toTov Tooavadpaivwy avtm. On the subject 
of these appearances, St. Aug. de Trin. ii., and particularly 
§ 27, § 32, § 33, may be referred to. They are noticed 
here only as showing how, under the law, almost every thing 
was but an unsubstantial shadow of the things to be re- 
vealed. The first and second lessons for Trinity Sunday 
exhibit the shadows of the Law in striking contrast with 
the mysteries of the Gospel. 


Nove (55.) p. 171. 


Allusion is here made to the words of the Vishnu Pu- 
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rana, p. 327. “ He-will, with the permission of the Brah- 
mans, give food to any guest who arrives at the time (of the 
Sraddha) or who is desirous of victuals, or who is passing 
along the road; for holy saints and ascetics, benefactors of 
mankind, are traversing this earth, disguised in various 
shapes.” This reminds one of Hebrews xiii. 2. ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.” 


Nore (56 ampli 


I have ventured to let the words of Scripture, “Sons of 
Gop,” stand unexplained, because it does not (as Dr. Pusey 
observes on Tertullian, p. 54) appear that such a title is 
any where applied to men in the Old Testament. Hosea, 
cap. 11., speaks of it as a name to be given at some future 
time. The phrase “ Sons of the Most High,” in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 
comes nearest to it. If the “‘ vir prudentissimus,” whom S. 
Jerome quotes on Isaiah liv. p. 200, be, as one may suspect, 
St. Ambrose, who wrote a commentary, now lost, upon 
Isaiah, (see S. August. c. Jul. Pel. ii.) then we should 
see that he did not think it meredible that demons might 
have gone in to the daughters of men. For references to 
passages on the subject see Dr. Pusey as above, and Gal- 
landi, 1. p. 223. My main object is to guard against its 
being assumed that we can argue with certainty from the 
present course of nature, what the course of nature was 
before the flood: and it is plain that such arguing is best 
guarded against, not by stating a positive opinion, but by 
showing that there are difficulties in the way of our coming 
to such an opinion. 


Note (57.) p. 172. 


After Aristeas, ed. Hody, p. 18, some of the most learned 
Fathers notice this as the ground why some birds are 
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classed as unclean ; as Origen (Cont. Cels. p. 225) in Levit. 
p. 226, where Ruzeus quotes Tertull.c. Mare. Theodoret 
has the same sentiment. 


Note (58.) p. 173. 
Aristotle, Eth. iv. 6, notices this of his peyadompemie, 


\ ravra uwaAAov oarava 6oa TOAVYOOVLA THY ENVWY 
WEOL TA fe , X! OYWv. 


Nore (59.) p. 178. 

See Rev. xv. 4, where JZoses’ hymn 1s sung in heaven; 
(whence also the words ™ V2) YY are quoted from it in 
Ps. exvill. 14, and Is. xii. 2, which both relate to Christian 
times.) Hence, in the Law, rites are said to be by an ordi- 
nance for ever, because they typify something external. See 
also St. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 322, aiwviog roivuv 6 vdmoe, k. 7. A. 
p. 243. Moses is like Christ, not as he is a king or a priest, 
but as a prophet, foreshowing that heavenly temple for 
which the saints long. See S. Methodius, Conv. Virg. v. 7; 
and St. Ambrose in Ps. xxxvui. 25, “ Umbra in Lege, 
imago vero in Evangelio, veritas in ccelestibus. Umbra Evan- 
gelii et Ecclesize congregationis in Lege, imago futuree veri- 
tatis in Evangelio, veritas in judicio Dei.” Compare S. 
Trenzeus, 11. 28, who assigns as the reason why Scripture is 
not here fully understood, tva asi piv 6 Ozd¢ didacKy, av- 


Dowroc o& dia mavTo¢ uavGavyn mapa Ocov. 


Nore (60.) p. 174. 


This is well observed by St. Cyril, de Adoratione in Spi- 
ritu et Veritate, p. 498, d. “Eore 07) ovv OUK aoummavic, OTe 
~ , lens ” ¢ \ ¢ 4 ? N s 
BeBnrAot pév re THy OvTwv IKLoTa piv 6 VOpOC, TaVTA OF O10E 
‘ = ~ > ee p> 4 > , 

kaQaoa toic kafapoic’ aAN tic i8av Todryntac avbowrivwr 
Soca 7 / \ < / S Saul > 
TO ékdorou Gwou duaikoy ev paca rapadaBov dvivynow ov 
usrpiwc. Maborg O av 6 pnue OF Kak THOVCE TAAW ANGE Or 


. 2? , ee, ~ 
kai avaupiBorov. Ta yap rou mact KaTeyvwopéva, KaTapu- 
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7 ~ € = \ ‘4 \ ? \ Q 
oarreo Oa dety opaTatl TOOOTETAY WE Kapunror 0) Aéywr Kal TOV 
xoipoypvAXov, vuxtikdoaka, Kal TOV KaTAappaKTHY, Kal aoKG- 
AaPBarny, kal pvyadijy, Kal Ta Ect TObTWY aioyiova ... Eic 
nO@v ovv ToidrnTa peTaxomotéov eb pata Ta vote 
2 ‘4 Ss bree 9 - — Coe , >] o~ / 
évdvTa Tiot THY AAdywv Cowy, EKdoTOV Hive EiTEeLY KaTAYOA- 
povroc, WoTEO éy EauT@ TOV TOV deivoe TpPdTOV, Kal ey OIC 
av sin Kataonpatvovtoc. ~“H yap ovyl xal pete avroi 

, , \ Q ” \ \ 9 ‘4 
kateDiousba TWC TOUC MEV AYAaAV Oeonote Kal evalevectarouc 

\ / ~ ov € ? , — * U bd - 
Kal Joacet Twv ad\Awv VTEOPEPOVTAG GUC 1) NEOvTAG 7) TL TOV 
ToLOUTWY ETEQOV aTroKaXély ; TGIC 6: mpazic Kal ogmatove, 
c.7-A. It was strikingly said by Confucius (in Windischm. 
p. 159), that the later ages ran into superstition by taking 
the symbol for the reality, yet that this ought not to hinder 
the due use of the symbol; and doubtless much hght will 
be thrown upon the whole question of symbols, such as those 
just noticed, by the study of hieroglyphics, which will, 
further, either show the naturalness of particular symbols, 
or else force us to assume of others that they were tra- 
ditional. In the latter case they may be said to throw light 
upon Scripture symbols, as history is said to throw light on 
prophecy. Lach, by reflecting the light of Scripture, throws 
it on to us, and makes us conscious of it. 


Notrs( Gl japasl fer. 
Aristot. Hist. An. ix. p. 608. b 4. Totrwy d2 tyvn pév 


~ 9 cod 5 3 ~ € >] ~ cad , > 
TWYV n00v EOTLY EV TAGCLY WC ELTTELV ywaddov PpavEeowTEepa éV 

~ oY] ~ * \ 7 5) ’ , me 
TOLC EXOuel padXov Qo, Kat uaXtora cv arv0owry TOUTO 

“ sf \ ? > 4 ¢! \ ‘4 ‘ 
yao EXEL TYHV puolv amroTeTeAcomevny, WOTE KQAL TAVTAC TAC 
eee eivat Paveowrépac év avroic. To this may be subjoined 
a passage from Quain’s Anatomy, which, though not ob- 
viously bearing upon the text in this place, will be conve- 
niently put in juxtaposition with this passage of Aristotle. 
It is important to put down the analogies between our 


past existence in the womb and that of other animals, lest 
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by not stating them one should seem not to have thought 
of them, while in reality they are mere analogies, upon which 
we have no right whatever to build hypotheses as to any 
future changes in our mode’ of existence ; changes, I mean, 
which if not allowed to be at once actually against reve- 
lation, are certainly unrevealed by Gop. For it can hardly 
be observed too often that analogy alone will not serve as a 
guide to the truth: it presupposes a revelation, or some- 
what claiming to be a revelation, which it may confirm or 
clear up. And the use of it in confuting false revelations is 
this: that, as nature and real revelations come from one 
Author, false revelations will only have partial, temporary, 
and fanciful comcidences with nature. One need not fear but 
that the false will, sooner or later, be found to conflict with it. 
Dr. Quain writes as follows, § 61. ‘* In reviewing the succes- 
sion of changes during the progress of development, we 
recognize each of them as a temporary or transition stage, 
which, while it lasts, bears a certain degree of analogy to 
a fixed condition of the circulating apparatus in some of the 
lower orders of animals. Thus, when in the embryo of a 
vertebrate animal, a single vessel, without any cardiac dila- 
tation, runs along the back, it at once suggests the idea of 
the dorsal vessels in insects. When at the anterior part of 
this vessel an enlargement occurs, where the ‘punctum 


1 J may remind the reader here, that the doctrine of transmigrations origi- 
nated, possibly, in the perversion of symbolical expressions for the belief of 
the continuance of habits after death. E. g. a man might be said to become 
a swine, when it was meant that he would be “ filthy still’’ in a future state. 
And if such perversion of symbols took place through man’s ceasing to 
“hold fast the traditions,” it is quite credible that there should be things 
in nature seeming to confirm the error, as there are things in Scripture 
seeming to confirm heresy ; and, for all one knows, designedly seeming so. 
Or again, if arts are under a divine superintendence in one view, hierogly- 
phics may, from the first, have been overruled so as to subserve this retri- 
butive dispensation. 


R 
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saliens’ is seen, and which assumes the character of a 
ventricle, it is the analogue of what is found in the higher 
crustacea. In the next stage, where two cavities exist, one 
just before the other, representing an auricle and ventricle, 
it corresponds with the condition of the central organ in the 
mollusca. When the auricle ascends and the ventricle 
comes forward (the bulbus arteriosus reaching upwards 
from its base), it is like the heart of fishes, in which it is 
called branchial or respiratory, from its sending the blood 
into the gills or respiratory organs solely, and therefore 
discharges the function of the right or pulmonic heart in 
higher animals. When the auricular cavity becomes sepa- 
rated into two chambers by the growth of the septum, the 
ventricle still remaining single, it passes into the condition 
of the organ in the batrachial reptile. In the next place, 
as the development of the ventricular septum proceeds 
from the apex upwards to the base, before it 1s completed, 
a communication will still remain at this point. The heart 
in this stage, consisting of two auricles and a partially 
divided ventricle, represents the condition of the organ in 
the ophidian reptile ; and were its growth arrested at this 
point (of which many instances have occurred), that form 
of congenital malformation will remain through life in which 
the two sorts of blood are blended, owing to the imperfection 
of the septum. Lastly, even when all communication be- 
tween the ventricular cavities is cut off by the completion of 
the septum, the streams issuing from them are still, to a 
certain extent, blended by means of the current which 
passes from the pulmonary artery through the ductus arte- 
riosus into the aorta. Hence, until this diverticulum is 
closed, an analogy will still remain between the confor- 
mation of the organs of the foetus of the human subject, and 
the higher animals, with that of the reptile. It is finally 
cut off at the moment of birth, when the condition of the 
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circulating apparatus in the new being passes from that of 
the cold-blooded to that of the warm-blooded animal.” 


Nore (62.) p. 163. 

Tertull. de Idol. at the close, where see Dr. Pusey’s 
note. Of the ass, St. Aust.on Ps. xxxi. En... § 23, says: 
‘Populus mitis et mansuetus, portans bene Dominum, 
asellus est, et tendit in Jerusalem ;” and so in the opposite 
corner of the Church, St. Ephrem on Judg. v. 10, “* Ye that 
ride on white asses. These are mystically interpreted of 
the Apostles, who are exalted in the assembly of the faithful, 
and [the latter are] they who are clad with white garments 
spiritually in holy baptism.” An attempt has been made, 
in “ Nature a Parable,” to put this kind of interpretation 
more fully out, to which I must refer. 


Note (63.) p. 178. 


‘Rerum ignorantia facit obscuras figuratas locutiones, 
quam vel animalium vel lapidum? vel herbarum naturas,” 
&e. §S. Austin de Doct. Christian. ii. § 24 or 16. 


Note (63*) p. 174. 
St. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 322. Aiwyoc roivuv 6 véuog 6 Tada 


\ 79 S , b) 7) € ee Os a 2 Sa 

piv map lovdalog aivvyparwowe, 6 avTog O& vUY Tap Hyly 
=) Q ad Q ? \ >) Gé n 

vonrac Kal mvevpatikwe Kal Kara ye TO aAnféc and pre- 
sently, Kat youv 6 Mwone tac mod¢ ye Tou "loveatoue éua- 
AéEace wowwvpmevoc KaAuvupa ériPe ti TO TpdowToV avrov, 
wovovovyt Bowy ou Tov moayuatog we 70 adnfig rod 
véuov wodowmov arorrov iv avrotc¢. And so St. Chrys. 
vol. vi. p. 657, Savile, Ei yn) dd&av ciyev ampooirov 6 vdémog 


2 Would not the work of Garnda throw light on these? It were to be 
wished that such works as this, Al-Damiri, &c. were made accessible by a 
text and a translation. 


1 
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ovx av 2ehOn KadXbpparoc and St. Basil, Hex. vi. 2, [av- 
raxov TH iotopla TO Sdypa Tic Deodoyiag puoTiKwe oup- 
mapioTapTal. 
Nore (64.) p. 76. 
The original is given by Prof. Wilson, note to Vishnu 
Purana, p. 202. 


afaq afacquuiy faint afe 
mea 
acanafairasr sae afsftad 


Note (65.) p. 177. 


S. Ephrem, adv. Scrut. 11. p. 9. “‘ When the watchers 
(i. e. angels) seek to learn the generation of the Son, their 
questions do they direct to them that are higher than they, 
and even these high ones learn by the hinting of the Spirit. 
As are the degrees of the angels, so are the questions of the 
angels. None is there among them that boldly seeks to par- 
take of aught that is beyond his measure. To this doth 
nature witness by the gradation that is in it; for order 
leadeth to order until that which is the summit. The 
counsels of Jethro also made gradations from rank to rank, 
even unto Moses.” See above, Note 25 on Dial.i. St. 
Austin, de Gen. ad literam v. cap. xix., was of opinion that 
the angels knew of the Incarnation long before; nor does 
his language, in his Retractations, appear to imply that he 
retracted this, but only the use made of a certain text to 
confirm it. 

Note (66.) p. 178. 

The process of taming elephants in India is described at 
length by Arrian in his Indica, p. 535. Strabo, p. 1030. 
It shows how untractable many of them are before the 
operation. | 
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Note (67.) p. 180. 


The following passage from S. Ath. ec. Arian. (ii. 75) will 
show that it is in a certain way allowable to speak of Gop’s 
dispensations as anticipating and providing for the effects 
of sin. ‘H wapa rov Swrijpoc sic nuag yevouévyn yaouc 
v \ 2) / ¢ 3 Come ? » ment / 3 S 
Gore piv érehavn (we eiwev 6 atdcToAog) Kal yéyovey emton- 
phoavroc Autov’ mponroipacro 6 autn Kal wolv yevéoIa 
Cc ow ~ & rN AY ~ Nn ee 4 2 ue 
nuac, wadXov S& Kal Ted Tig KaraPoA‘c Tov Kdcpov’ Kal 7) 
aitia xonorn Kat Oavuaoth mwe éotiv. Ovk Empere Tov 
Ozov vatepov epi uwv Povdstecba iva pr) We ayvowy 
7a kal? ypac gatvynrar Krifwv totvuy rypac dota Tov idtou 
Adyou 6 tav drwy Osbe, Kal eldbe Ta HoOVv UTio jac, Kal 
TooyltyvwoKwy TE OTL KaAOL yEvomEevot VaTEepov TapaParal 
Tic évroAne éoousOa, Kai éx TOV mapadeloou ékPANOnodpcBa 

‘\ ‘\ ‘ , \ } sS ba 
Cla Tv wapakonv, ptAdvOowroc Kai ayaloc Ov, Tpoeror- 

2 5 ~ 39Ves ? b>) = x 9 c ~ “\ \ ~ 
pace év Ty toly Adyw, ov ov Kal ExTicev Nac, THY TEL TiC 
cwrnpiac yuwy otkovoulay, iva Kiv araTnBévreg mapa Tov 
4 > , S , > , \ > ’ 9? 
OpEewe exrréowpev, pr TEACOV aTropEtvpEYV vEKpol, aX’ Exov- 
Tec év TH Adyw THY TOONTULLAGpHEVHY Hiv AbTOWSLY TE Kal GW- 

, / 5) , >? \ , ev > A 
Tyolav, Tad avactavtec abdvaror Crapelvwpev, STav avTOS 
UT2O HUWVY apx? THY GdOv KTiaO}, Kat 6 LpwrdroKoe Tie KTl- 
cEewe yévytat TpwTdToKOS adeAPwr, kal aUTOE dTAapX)) TWV VE- 
kowv avaory. If any one reflect how intimately all changes, 
on a large scale, in the outward circumstances of man, are 
connected with changes preceding them in his inward con- 
stitution, this passage will be seen to havea much more par- 
ticular bearing upon the text than, at first sight, it appears to 
have. It is by a conflict with harder external circumstances, 
that man is enabled to recover, in some degree, his pri- 
mitive power of self government. Discipline, in all degrees 
of severity (see Butler, Anal. 1. v. p. 157), such as slavery 
would be, may be necessary for fallen beings such as those 
under the slavery of sin are, and the providing of such dis- 
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cipline may be necessarily implied in the providing for the 
consequences of sin. If it is wrong to say that slavery was 
originally contemplated, then it would be wrong to say, as 
St. Athanasius implies, that the taking of the form of a 
slave (uop@iv SotAov) was originally contemplated. That 
outward condition of slavery which yielded a temptation, 
both to the master and to the slave, to different forms of sin, 
did He take upon Him to make us free indeed. 


Note (68.) p. 180. 


The words gwricavrog Cun kat apbapctay dia Tov 
evayyeAlov are differently commented upon by different 
writers, some insisting on the word gwrisayro¢g as meaning, 
throwing light upon an already existing belief. (See Sher- 
lock’s Sermon on the text, and compare Pocock, quoted 
p. 121.) As the Vulgate, Syriac, and (to judge from the 
Latin) the Coptic, and also seemingly the Arabic in Wal- 


ton’s Polyglott, ( ol Ni, ) keep the word incorrupition, 


one cannot but think’ there is something emphatic in the 
word, although d¢¢@apcta may be in some places used of im- 
perishableness, as distinct from incorruption, which seems 
properly to apply to a body. The resurrection of the body 
would be a natural thing to allude to, as being a great 
Christian doctrine, and forming the contrast to ‘death’ 
(which was just before mentioned), as in | Cor. xv. 


Nore (69.) p. 181. 


Much here said is noticed by Mohler in a tract to be 
found in vol. ii. p. 54 of his works, in Dollinger’s edition. 
The connexion of this with the last note will be plainer, if 
we remember how the bringing to light of the mcorrupti- 
bility of the body, when once raised again, must necessarily 
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affect all dovAaywyia” of the body, whether sinful or vir- 
tuous. Here, however, the thing dwelt upon is, that any 
belief of a future state, at all practically felt, necessarily 
must influence the treatment of slaves. 

Of the Romans, see Juv. Sat. 11. 261, and Rupert on the 
place. Cato de R. R.1. p. 12. Bip. ‘* Vendat boves vetulos, 
&c.; plostrum vetus, servum senem, servum morbosum.” 
Cicero has somewhere observed, that the introduction of a 
denial of a future state was a recent one in Rome; and 
Lucretius, lib. 1. and elsewhere, speaks of the introduction 
of such principles as a modern advantage, in his view of it. 
See Mohler as above, p. 69. 


Nove (70.) p. 181. 
Plato, Pheedo, § 151. Oida kat adAove wav oe zivov- 


5) \ , § b) ws \ , > », 
Tac, eT ELOaY Tmaoayyér Nj avuTOLC, Kal Evy yevopevouc YE EVLOUC 


e ba) a 
Ov av thywow émGupovrtec. 


Nove (71.) p. 181. 


Id. EKuthyphr. § 4, where a specimen of the coolness with 
which slave-murder was treated may be seen. The be- 
ginning of the Nubes will suggest much to the same effect. 


Note (72.) p. 181. 

In his Politics, v.15, Aristotle says, Ev rivé¢ slow, Oreo 
of Tontatl pact, év paxaowy vicoc. It is true that Cicero 
spoke in a similar way of “insulee beatorum, ut fabule 
ferunt”” (ap. S. Aug. de Trin. xiv. 11), but the other writings 
of the two authors colour their meaning. Atticus (ap. 
Kuseb. P. i. p. 809; see above, p. 124) well asks, Tic obv 
gor. © TMowToe tyyxElpnoac avritazac0a amodeiSeot Kal TV 


Wuyi adedéoBa tie aBavactae, Kat rie AAAnG Taon¢ duVa- 


3 1 Cor. ix. Otrw wuKkrevw, we odK dina diowy. “AN UTwTiatw pov Td 


copa Kai OovAaywye" pnmwe adrAotg KNOVEAG, aUTOE AddKtmog yéEvwpat. 
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uswe3 tle Ereooc 7} 6 “AptatoréAnc; I give this as embody- 
ing an impression I had come to before I read the passage 
of Atticus. Compare Origen c. Cels. p. 67. To show how he 
speaks of slaves, I may quote his Met. x1. 10. p. 1075. a. 16. 
Hdvra ovvréraxral twee, add’ ovx 6poiwe, kal TAWTa Kal TryVva 
kal puta. kal ovx ovTWe Eye WoTE pr) civat Datépw rpdc OarE- 
oov pnbiv, aXN éort Tu TodG piv yap Ev Gravta ouvrérakTal, 
arr’ wore év olkla HKoTa EGeorl OTL ETUYE TolEely, AAAG TavTa 
Ta WAEiora Térakral, Tolc d2 avepaTddae Kai Tote Onptore 
ukpov TO sic TO KOLVOV, TO C2 TAELoTOY OTL ETUYEY’ TOLAUTH 
yap ékaoTov apx? avTwv 1 pvate éoriv. See also Eth. N. v. 
10, p. 1134. b. 10. p. 1186. b. 30. Polit. i.1—7. In Eth. 
Nic. vii. 13, he calls the slave an iupuyov dpyavoy, in- 
capable of civil rights. And m the Politics, lib. 1., he seems 
to hold that some men might be made slaves, by capture, Wc. 
Aristotle “ was an acute observer of facts: may he not here 
be faithfully recording then an actually existing dispensation 
of Providence, and so be a witness in favour of the suppo- 
sition (noticed in Note 68) that slavery was intended to exist 
for a time—zas winked at, as perhaps in part it ¢s still? 


Nore (73.) p. 181. 


Mohler, as above, p. 62, has shown that the passage 
(Polit. p. 118, Bip. § 46) in which Plato speaks with ap- 
parent harshness of slaves, is capable of being interpreted 
of the slavishness resulting from vice; and also is careful 
to distinguish things which Plato puts into the interlo- 
cutor’s mouth as suited to his character, from his own 
opinion, which he thinks more kindly than that of Aristotle. 
The Euthyphro would seem to show what his bias was, 


4 It is to be regretted that what he says in Polit. vii. 10, extr., Avore Bédr- 
Tiov maou ToIg QovAorg ADAov wpoKEtcDat THY EhevOepiay, VaTEpoY EpodpmEr, 
centains a promise, to us as good as unfulfilled. 
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though at that time in Athens people were obliged to be 
careful what they said. Euseb. P. EK. (though at 609 he 
speaks otherwise) at p. 713 indeed attributes very different 
sentiments to Plato, but it may be doubted if he does not 
make the confusion Mohler has pointed out. I give these 
passages, which contravene the statements in the text, for 
fairness’ sake, and not at all as doubting the general truth of 
the position there stated. It is confirmed by Cicero’s way 
of speaking of slaves, de Off. 1. c. 13. ‘‘ Meminerimus autem 
etiam adversus infimos justitiam esse servandum ; est autem 
infima conditio et fortuna servorum; quibus non male pre- 
cipiunt qui ita jubent uti, ut mercenariis, operam exigen- 
dam, justa preebenda.” And that he carried out this lenient 
view of them, we see from the following words (ad Att. 1. 
12, p. 53, ed. Schutz.) ‘‘ Quod preeterea ad te scribam, non 
habeo. Et mehercule eram conturbatior: nam puer fes- 
tivus, anagnostes noster Sositheus discesserat, meque, plus 
quam servi mors debere videbatur, commoverat :” a passage 
which at once shows his own kindliness and the heartless- 
ness of the generality towards slaves. 


Note (74.) p. 181. 


Herod. ii. 113, mentions a temple of Hercules, to which, 
if slaves fled, and had sacred marks branded on them (ém- 
Barnra oriypara ipa), and gave themselves to the god, they 
might not be touched ; which law, he adds, continued from 
early times to his own day. Diod. Sic. 1. 77, p. 88, has the 
following passage, which further shows their kindness to 
slaves. Ei 6é tic Exovoiwe amoxkreivae Tov eAebDEoov 7} TOV 
SovAov, aToOvioKev TrovToy of véuor ToOGETATTOV, Gua pev 
PovrAduEevor py Tai¢ diapopaic tig Tbyn¢e, aAAd Taig Twv 
mpagewy emoraic eloyecOar mavrac avo tev pabrwv, aya 


d& dia THE TMV SobAWY PodvTidog eMiJovTEg Tig av0owroc 
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ToAd padAov Eig Tove zAevPépovc undey OAwe eapapraverv. 
This, as Wesseling observes, agrees well with the Law of 
Gop, Ex. xxi.20. And so we find Garcilasso di Vega, in 
his Commentarios Reales de los Incas, v. cap. 12, tells us 
of the Incas’ kindness to their vassals, whose belief in the 
immortality of the soul he elsewhere mentions, as follows : 
‘« Aquellos Reyes del Peru, por aver sido tales, fuesen tan 
amados y queridos de sus vasallos, que oy los Indios, con ser 
ya Christanos, no pueden olvidarlos; antes en sus trabajos 
y necessidades, con Iantos y gemidos 4 voces y alaridos, los 
llaman uno 4 uno por sus nombres: por que no se lee, que 
ninguno de los Reyes antiguos de Asia, Africa, y Kuropa, 
aia sido para sus naturales vasalles tan cuidadoso, tan apa- 
cible, tan provechoso, franco, y libero, como lo fueron los 
Reyes Incas para con los suios.” I may observe, in case 
any one wishes to try how far this holds in other cases, 
that care should be taken not to confound the treatment of 
slaves by one branch or caste of a nation with that by 
another. Thus, if it seems (from Czesar, B. G. vi. 13) that 
the military part of the Gauls ill used their slaves, this will 
not show any thing as to the treatment of the igpddovAox by 
the Druid class ; that is, will not show that those who did 
believe in a future state were not influenced by it in their way 
of treating their slaves. The openly sanctioned unnatural 
sins of the Gauls, spoken of by Ar. Pol. ii. 9 (KeArai, T'aA- 
Aor, Euseb. P. E. p. 276. a.) evidently apply to the warlike 
part of the race (crpariwrikov Kal TwoAguiKoy yévoc), and 
seem to show that there was but little practical belief of a 
future state among them, whatever the doctrines of the 
Druids may have been. 

Any one who watches himself will, I think, allow that 
kindness towards inferiors is not only a duty which he feels 
he ought to force upon himself, but one which it comes 
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naturally to him to exercise, m proportion as he realizes a 
world to come. And if this is so, we may almost settle the 
matter @ priori, that where slaves are ill-treated, there men 
have no active belief of a future state. 

With regard to the Jews, their kindness to slaves is 
noticed by Molitor, i. § 47. § 99; as by Euseb. p. 713; 
by St. Clem. Strom. 11. § 91, p. 476. P.; and by St. Cyril 
de Ad. in 8S. et V. p. 263, who ends his remarks upon it 
with these words: Tpoce@iZec 62 kai iréowe 6 vopoc nag 
sic giAaAAnXlav tiynav avateOwv 76 ovyKxabictacba roi¢ 
éyyve Kal Tove Ti¢ avicdTHTOC, KaTapVoaTTOMEvOg TE Kal 
KoAdGwv todTove. Creuzer also, c. iv. abt. 1. p. 25, con- 
siders the Jewish law herein to be an anticipation of Chris- 
tianity. 


Note (75.) p. 188. 


This is mentioned by Burnouf in the preface to his edition 
of the Bhagavat Purana, p. xx. 


Nore (76.) p. 183. 


The “‘ Clientela ” appears in one form or another amongst 
the whole, almost, of the nations of the West. See for 
instances, Clinton, F’. Hellen. 1. p. 28. 1. p. 412. Pollux i. 
83. Livy xxvi. v. fin., where they are mentioned as in 
Spain. Herod. vu. 155, &e. 


Note (77.) p. 183. 


See on the Vish. Pur. p. 195, n. 153, where Mr. Lassen’s 
conjecture, that the Sudras or Sudrakas were the ’Ogvépaxar 
of the Greeks, is mentioned with approval. 


Note (78.) p. 184. 


Arrian, pp. 529, 580, with other Greek writers, notices 
that the Indians were all free. Though Sudras and others 
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were looked upon with contempt, still the notion so common 
amongst pantheists of Ahinsa, 1. e. the duty of abstaming 
from injury to any thing living, secured them as well as 
animals from ill treatment, and is obviously a useful sub- 
stitute for the true principles of loving kindness, where these 
have not been published. 


Note (79.) p. 184. 


Plato, Pheed. § 94. "Ey Of TOL Ola THY ELKOTWY TAC aTrO- 
delEere Totoupévoic Adyotc Ejvotoa ovo aAaZoot kal ay TIC 
avToue pu ouAarrytat, ev mada eararoat Kal év yewuetpia 
kai év dAAoe araciv. ‘O of repli Tig avauvicewe Kat palh- 
sewe Adyog Ot VTOGEcEwe aSiac dwodégacOa eionrac’ which 
is an acknowledgment, seemingly, that the doctrine of 
dvaurnorg cannot be demonstrated. Origen well urges the 
want of demonstrative evidence for the éxmupwoee and 
karakAvopoe among heathens, as a reason why Celsus should 
not condemn Christians for believing upon faith. (p. 16.) 
The proper question in such cases is, of course, whether the 
revelation which tenders things to be believed is or is not a 
certain one. 


Note (80.) p. 184. 


A careful examination of the context will, I think, gene- 
rally show that such passages as are most strong at first 
sight for the return of the Jews, in a literal outward sense, 
are to be understood of the Jews in a spiritual sense—the 
Jews which are Jews inwardly, and children of the faith 
of Abraham. This, I think, would be the result of such 
examination, if made by a person ignorant of the opinions of 
the Fathers and others upon the subject. Tertullian, 
Origen, S. Jerome, and St. Ephrem (in Esai. v. fin.), thought 
they would not be restored ; and with these St. Chrysostom 
and Josephus agree. See Spencer ad Orig. c. Cels. tv. 
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p- 174. Of the same opinion, among great Hebrew 
scholars, is the learned Pocock, 1. p. 67, &c.; and I may 
refer also to Dr. Pusey on Tertullian, p. 123—126. 


Note (81.) p. 185. 
St. Cyril, c. Julian. p. 105. Etmep tori Ocov towrdroKxoc 
6 ‘Iopand, EXEL TavTWC TOU Kal ddeAgode Erépouc, we iT 


, Q 4 
Tateoa TOV Oeov. 


Note (82.) p. 185. 
See Mohler’s treatise, p. 73, quoting Macrob. 1. x. 


Nore (83.) p. 185. 


Professor Wilson on the Vishnu Purana, p. 406, says 
that “the existence of but one caste in the age of purity, 
however incompatible with the legend which ascribes the 
origin of the four first tribes to Brahma, is every where 
admitted.” 


Note (84.) p. 186. 
See ibid. p. 451. 


Note (85.) p. 186. 


The following passage from St. Augustine will justify the 
language in the text: de Civ. Dei, xv. 16. “‘ Esset enim unus 
homo filus suis fratri scilicet sororique conjugibus, et pater 
et socer, et avunculus, &c. Omnes autem iste consuetu- 
dines, quee uni homini tres homines connectebant, novem 
connecterent, si essent in singulis singule, ut unus homo 
haberet alteram sororem, alteram uxorem, alteram conso- 
brinam, alterum patrem, alterum avunculum, alterum so- 
cerum, alteram matrem, alteram amitam, alteram socrum, 
atque ita se non in paucitate coartatum, sed latius atque 
numerosius propinquitatibus crebris vinculum sociale diffun- 
deret. Quod, humano genere crescente et multiplicato, 
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etiam inter impios deorum multorum falsorumque cultores 
sic observarl cernimus, ut etiamsi perversis legibus permit- 
tantur fraterna conjugia, melior tamen consuetudo ipsam 
malit exhorrere licentiam, et cum sorores accipere in matri- 
monium primus humani generis omnino licuerit, sic aver- 
setur quasi nunquam licere potuerit. Ad humanum enim 
sensum vel alliciendum vel offendendum mos valet pluri- 
mum. Qui cum in hac causa imimoderationem concupis- 
centize coerceat, eum dissignari atque corrumpi merito esse 
nefarium judicatur. Si enim iniquum est aviditate possi- 
dendi transgredi limitem agrorum, quanto est iniquius li- 
bidine concumbendi subvertere limitem morum? Experti 
autem sumus in connubiis consobrinarum etiam nostris 
temporibus propter gradum propinquitatis fraterno gradu 
proximum, quam raro per mores fiebat quod fieri per leges 
licebat, quia nec id divina prohibuit, et nondum prohibuerat 
lex humana. Veruntamen factum etiam licitum propter 
vicinitatem horrebatur illiciti; et quod fiebat cum conso- 
brina pene cum sorore fieri videbatur.” The sin of incest, 
we here see, 18 represented as a sin which had no place in 
primeval times; the feeling against it is so strong, as to 
offer a curious instance of a development of a new moral 
instinct in our nature—new, that is, inasmuch as it is sub- 
sequent to the original instinctive feelings, as far as one can 
perceive. And as probably there was a time when marriage 
with sisters was not fully recognized to be disgusting and 
revolting, so there may be times when other alliances, in 
their degree disgusting and revolting, will not be fully recog- 
nized as such without a legal enactment. This, the Bene- 
dictine editor informs us, was the case with the marriage of 
cousins (the feeling against which St. Augustine implies was 
on the decline), against which they make it probable that 
Theodosius promulgated a law. 
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Nore (86.) p. 186. 
Hitopad. |. 568. 


a fe deta Sarg aecawseasata 


Norte (87.) p. 187. 


See Origen, c. Cels. iv. p. 166. Eiot rivee eipuol Kal axo- 
Aovbiat aparot Kal dvexduyynroe wept THC KaTa Tac avOow- 
mivac Puxde dtaddoou oixovopiag. Andsee Butler’s Anal. i. 
chap. vil. p. 177. 


Note (88.) p. 187. 


This was suggested by De Maistre, though I am unable 
to find the passage. 


NGI ECG.) Dlioe: 


Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, p. 993. b. 6, (a. zXarrov 
init.) notices the vastness of the system of things, as cre- 
ating such difficulties. Td 6Aov re Eye kal péooce pr Ob- 
vaca dndoi 76 yaXerbv adtig’ lowe d2 Kal Tie xaderd- 
TNHTOG OVONC KaTAa OVO TOdTOVE OvK év TOIG TOayUAGLY, GAN 
év nuiv 76 altidy goTw avtic. “Qomwep yao ta TWY vuUKTE- 
plowy dupata TedG TO héyyog Exe TO wEP rugpav, oUTW Kal 
The nustéonc Wuyng 6 vove TpOG Ta TH PiaE Pavepwrara 
TavTWY* OU LOvov Of Xan EXELY Olkaloy, K.T.A. as above, 


p- 65. 
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DIALOGUE IIL. 


OUR MORE IMMEDIATE RELATIONS TO SYSTEMS OF 
MATTER. 


“Ut carnis restitutio negetur, de uné omnium philosophorum 
schola sumitur.”—TeErt. Prasc. 3. 








DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 


Laur. You recollect, Radhakant, that we were to 
recur again to our relations to matter. Now if you 
look back with a wise mind upon all upon which 
we have been discoursing, you will see that I have 
been exercising a sort of general government over 
what we discoursed of, whereby our conversation was, 
upon the whole, confined to the use which is made, 
in the present world, of sundry things which could 
not come about without what we call matter. The 
purity and impurity of men, the cleanness and un- 
cleanness of animals, the freedom or the servitude 
of particular classes of men, are several pairs of 
things which all depend upon matter. If matter be 
a non-existence, then how can it make men pure or 
impure, or how can one animal be clean and another 
unclean, or one man be by birth free, another not 
free? The means whereby all these ideas come 
before us, in our present state of existence, all de- 
pend upon matter in some way or another. The 
existence of any one living creature is made to de- 
pend upon matter, from its first conception (1) to its 
death. All, then, whereof we have hitherto dis- 
cussed has a bearing upon the relation in which we 
S 2 
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stand to matter; and as there are several systems of 
matter in the universe, whereof some affect the soul 
through other systems of matter (as e. g., systems of 
matter at a distance through the medium of other 
natural or artificial systems of matter at hand), so 
also there is a system of matter which affects the 
soul without the intervention of any third thing of 
whieh we are conscious. ‘Thus diseases in this sys- 
tem of matter, which we call our body, impair the 
vigour of the soul, without the intervention of any 
other system of matter. Now I may say that it is 
the view which a revelation takes of systems of 
matter, which forms its distinguishing character. The 
old systems of theology treated man as if he had 
some impurity conveyed to him by being born of a 
bad race, which runs up, if you reflect upon it, into 
the belief that certain degradations were conveyed to 
him by matter. And Moses’ system, amongst the 
rest, has the outward appearance of recognizing this 
view of things. Different forms of matter are there 
spoken of as conveying impurity, people of certain 
races are discarded from the congregation for re- 
ligious rites for a certain time, and every thing in the 
code bears the appearance of recognizing this dis- 
tinction, outwardly at least. 

But different inward aspects very often alter the 
whole view we take of a code. Some, for instance, 
held that all matter was an originally evil principle, 
and have gone so far as to think that water could 
not be made a means of purification, because it was 
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matter (2). And wherever the belief that matter 
was eternal existed, every rite would probably derive 
a new meaning and colouring from this: the out- 
ward ceremonial must be viewed in relation to the 
inward theory. 

Now the inward theory of Moses’ law does not 
appear in any place to recognize matter (as such) as 
the source of evil; in such sense the source, as that 
impurity came from it by itself alone. Its inward 
theory does not seem to have been much concerned 
with questions of an abstract kind as to the nature of 
matter, but simply to look upon some kinds of it as 
the channels whereby pollution came, through which 
it was conveyed, not in which it was inherent. And 
even this seems to be a mere accident to the main 
object of the legislator, which was to make a system 
which should foreshadow and be only an imperfect 
development of another system. Hence it seems that 
permission was given the Jews, so soon as they 
should be settled in the Holy Land, to eat animals of 
every sort in their private dwellings; they were not 
forbidden to eat any thing save the blood. Now this 
may be taken as a proof that under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation there was no distinction between unclean 
and clean animals, save in order to show something to 
come (3). We have, however, said enough concerning 
the relations to matter into which the Mosaic code 
views mankind as placed. The exception, however, 
of blood is one (4) which, under the Christian sys- 
tem, long continued in force. 
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We may then avail ourselves, Radhakant, of this 
to pass on now to the relations to matter into which 
the Christian system views man as placed. And 
though I cannot at all go into all the points in which 
the Christian view of our relation to systems of 
matter comes in, yet I may, I think, say, that if you 
go on to become a perfect Christian, you will find 
them to be very numerous, and to be concerned with 
almost the whole circuit of actions, from the highest 
privilege of our religion to the commonest act of 
common life. I should say, then, that relations to 
matter (5) into which we are viewed as placed by any 
religion, must form a very prominent feature in that 
religion. 

Rap. This seems an unusual way of looking at a 
revelation. You have pointed out how the Law of 
Moses, viewed from without, represents man, as our 
laws do, as capable of sundry pollutions from matter : 
and this whole way of looking at man and matter 
may, I readily see, be called the doctrine of man’s 
relations to matter. But I am desirous now to 
know further what the Christian doctrine of our 
relations to matter may be, and how far it agrees 
with the Indian schools or not. 

Laur. If I mistake not, the Vedantists would 
hold that all pollutions from matter are in fact un- 
realities (6), and take place in the world of un- 
realities; that the reason why the devout must ab- 
stain from them is because he cannot otherwise get 
free from the world of unrealities, and arrive at that 
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state of mind in which spirit alone is discerned to 
exist. AJl that the senses convey to you they hold 
to be unreal: they think that the existence of the 
world of the senses is a mere deception altogether, 
and that the spirit could perform all its functions 
without them. If, then, you wish to see how your 
views and the Christian stand related to each other, 
we must first consider this. 

And to show you that [ do not omit taking in 
what may be the case in regard to the soul’s capacity 
for acting without the senses, I will state that I 
think the senses, as Gotama (7) says, merely prepare 
things for our minds, and are not at all themselves 
organs of perception save as connected with the 
mind. Hence I can clearly see how, in visions (8) 
or other ecstatic conditions, the functions of one 
sense might be performed by another. ‘Things, for 
all we know, might, if our souls were once set free 
from the body, come (as far as the possibilities of the 
matter are concerned) to the soul immediately, with- 
out any intervention of the senses whatever. What 
is possible, and what we think possible, are two very 
distinct things, which we are exceeding liable to 
confuse; but if we look, not to these, but to what 
actually takes place, I fear we shall find that we are 
far less independent of the body than we are minded 
sometimes to think. Every thing that we know of 
by experience leads to a contrary impression: an act 
of memory, for instance, is never in such sense an 
act of the soul alone as to dispense with the preced- 
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ing operations of the bodily senses, through which it 
was, mediately or immediately, furnished with matter 
for recollection. Even your writers who speak of 
recollecting actions of a former life, mean, it seems, 
actions done in a former body, so that body is essen- 
tial to the performing of those things which memory 
remembers. And I do not know that any of those 
who have laid the greatest claims to memory of such 
acts, have ever succeeded in finding language (9) 
which could represent them in such way as to avoid 
allusions to the body: which all seems as if we were 
dealing with something not meant for man, when we 
speak of the possibility of the soul existing, during 
all periods of its being, apart from the body ; since it 
seems that, for all we know, being embodied at some 
time is an essential condition to its existing at all. 
But what would your sages say of the soul’s con- 
nexion with the body ? 

Rap. Our sages would teach that the soul is im- 
prisoned in this body for past sins in order to do 
penance here, which penance, according to the de- 
eree of it, is looked upon as the means of liberation 
from the body for a longer or a shorter period. It 
is one blessing of the Yoga (as they teach) to be 
free from the iron fetters of the body (10) for ever. 
For the great end of our philosophy is to divest men 
of unrealities of every kind, and therefore to be 
divested of body is a blessing. 

Laur. Hence, I suppose, it was that your ancestors 
used to burn(11) themselves sometimes; and we, 
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too, hold that it is a blessing to be set free from the 
body; only we hold it so, in a very different light to 
what you do. For with us the separate existence of 
the soul is not looked upon as a blessing in and by it- 
self, but in that it is a step towards a final union with 
the body, which union is to be eternal. In your view, 
then, the spirit’s relation to that system of matter 
which we call our body is the relation which a spirit, 
interrupted for a time from its highest state by the 
body, holds to that body. In our view the soul’s 
relation to that system is an eternal one, interrupted 
for a time by death. We look upon the compounded 
state, so to speak, in which soul and body are united, 
as essential to full and perfect happiness: you regard 
it as an obstacle to that happiness. The whole of 
our books teem with this doctrine. We are to be 
judged by a Gop who can ruin both body and soul 
in hell. And this is not a mere speculation with us, 
but an essential fundamental (12) doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, insomuch that it is expressed in all our short 
summaries of belief, and cannot be denied by any 
man without his giving up the whole of Christianity 
as a distinctive system. It was, then, in this view 
that I said that our relations to matter, as recog- 
nized by the Christian system, were of the utmost 
importance. And the least possibility that such a 
doctrine should be true, ought to make it worth your 
while duly to consider it; for if it is true, it is 
most awful, and throws a new light over all our 
actions. 
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Rap. You seem, then, to be an advocate for the 
eternity of matter. 

Laur. By the eternity of matter you mean the 
existence of matter from everlasting ; and so you have, 
I perceive, a very confused notion of what I mean. 
That which I assert is a very different position, viz. 
that the same Gop who created matter, at the time 
when He created it, or at any other subsequent time, 
or in any particular instances and kinds of it, had 
and has power to bestow upon it eternity; and this 
eternity 1s not a retrospective eternity from ever- 
lasting, but a prospective eternity to everlasting. As 
the soul is a created thing, and had a beginning, yet 
will last to eternity, so will the body, which had a 
beginning, also last to eternity. But I fear that you 
are so far in the habit of looking upon all created 
things as subject, from the very fact of their being 
created things, to destruction, that J shall not readily 
make myself intelligible to you. 

Rap. I own, Laurence, that it does seem to me a 
most incredible doctrine that a soul should lose all 
connexion whatever with a system of matter, and 
yet at some time or another resume its connexion 
with that system. 

LAuR. Let us, then, address ourselves to this diffi- 
culty first. Tio me it seems very much more credible 
that the soul, supposing it can be demonstrated to 
have lost all connexion with any given system of 
matter (which I do not think it can), should return 
to that system and vivify 1t again, than that it should 
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vivify any other. Probability is the guide of life, and 
by some strange process of recondite reasoning in the 
mind, when a thing has once happened, it is natural 
to us to expect that it may happen again. Our 
souls, then, having been once in connexion with one 
particular system of matter, may with the least im- 
probability be thought likely to resume that con- 
nexion at a future period. Neither is this likely 
only, but far more likely (13) than that they should 
become connected with any other system of matter. 
But you, who believe the transmigration of souls 
into other bodies, believe the more unlikely, and 
therefore ought not to hesitate at the less. It does, 
I confess, seem to me a very curious phenomenon, 
that those who discard Christianity upon the score of 
its containing in it some things incredible (14), may 
almost always, upon examination, be shown to be- 
lieve somewhat more incredible themselves. No 
man ever objects to the Truth, who does not himself 
believe something harder to believe than the Truth. 
Rap. But I cannot see that that is the case here. 
It seems to me reasonable enough to suppose that, if 
men are to be punished, they should be degraded in 
the creation; and that their souls should, in order to 
degradation, migrate into other animals, is perfectly 
reasonable also. Neither do I see how your mode 
of arguing from experience can come in here at all. 
Laur. Of course, if you think it decidedly re- 
vealed, then we must discuss, not the doctrine, but 
the genuineness of the revelation which teaches it. 
But as we have given sufficient time to that already, 
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and as the notion of transmigration is completely at 
variance with our revelation ; as, consequently, we 
have two conflicting revelations, we cannot do better 
than see whether there are not some things in ex- 
perience which go against this notion also. Now, 
as we should both allow that the senses cannot per- 
ceive, except as instruments, it being the soul which 
perceives, it will follow that the body must have a 
certain adaptation to the soul, and the soul also to 
the body; they correspond to one (15) another. And 
even when limbs are cut off, 1t seems that the powers 
of motion in that direction which the soul had before, 
still reside in it, so as that the living being who has 
suffered the loss would be capable of moving as 
before, if it had another limb to move with. Thus 
it would be of no use to men to have in their souls 
a power of moving any limb which they have not, as, 
for instance, the trunk of an elephant; neither have 
we any evidence that they have any such power. 
But the motive powers of the soul are precisely those 
which are correlative to the body, if any are. So, 
too, the body of man is capable of expressing shame, 
which is a passion, as far as I know, peculiar to man ; 
neither can I well conceive of its belonging to a 
creature of a higher or lower grade of being. And so 
great is the adaptation of the body to the soul (16), 
that it is not without an effort that men can undergo 
certain passions, and yet not feel the corresponding 
symptoms in their body (17), nor throw their body 
into the attitudes of rage or other passions, without 
feeling those passions in part. Every thing, then, 
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leads us to suppose that the soul is framed to suit a 
certain body, and not another; not to mention that 
it seems that men who have certain passions strong 
by nature have certain indications more or less pal- 
pable (18) in their outward make and constitutions 
answerable to them. Experience, then, leads us to 
think that men have no capacities for entering into 
other bodies. And this experience extends over the 
whole of a man’s duration, so far as we have means 
of knowing any thing of it; for the powers that the 
soul exercises in the conformation of the body (19) 
in the womb, appear to be the same powers as those 
which it subsequently has; and the other powers ap- 
pear to exist there also, though not in actuality, 
owing to there being no scope for their exercise. And 
the notion which in the West was ascribed to your 
fathers, whereby they seem to have held that death 
put a man into a larger sphere of existence, as birth 
does (20), would seem to be an admission that those 
living powers continued both throughout the whole 
period of his duration which comes under our ex- 
perience, and probably beyond it also. If, then, as 
far as we know, it is one soul which has actuated one 
body, both before that body was visible and after; 
and if, arguing from what we know, it is probable 
that the soul is incapable of actuating any other kind 
of body, I contend that experience does make it 
more probable that the soul should be joined to the 
same body, at some subsequent period, than that it 
should be joined to any other body. 
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We have, then, two revelations ; one teaching that 
the soul will actuate other kinds of bodies, and another 
that it will actuate the same body at a future period. 
And both these revelations pretend to come from the 
same Gop, who is the Lord and Governor of the 
world; but the things which happen under the 
visible part of His government contravene the one 
revelation, do not contravene the other. As, then, 
both cannot be true, I think that the things happen- 
ing under that part of His government must be 
taken as some kind of proof which of the two is the 
true one. And though, of course, it 1s wrong to 
lower revelation to the standard of experience, yet it 
cannot be wrong, when two revelations are before 
us, to choose that which does not conflict with our 
experience in preference to that which contradicts 
it, until some further evidence gives the latter a 
preponderance. Perhaps, however, I ought to let 
you know that I make the fullest allowance for your 
having been long attached to one system, and do not 
at all suppose that a man can alter his belief at a 
moment’s notice, as soon as arguments overbear him. 
And this, perhaps, will make you not unwilling to 
allow me to proceed with further arguments from 
experience in favour of the resurrection of the body. 

Rap. What you have urged upon the subject of 
the mutual correspondence between soul and body 
has certainly in it some weight; but I have one fact 
which appears to me to make very strongly against 
it, which is, that we have actual experience of certain 
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insects actuating different kinds of bodies. Now, as 
our knowledge of what is or is not possible in the 
whole sphere of the creation is excessively limited ; 
and as I liold it to be revealed that men’s souls may 
migrate into different animals, why may I not also 
areue that my revelation does not contradict experi- 
ence, since this is a fact which falls in with that 
revelation and confirms it ? 

Laur. There seems to me to be this simple objec- 
tion to your argument, which is, that however sudden 
such changes may be, there is no evidence that in 
those cases the living powers of the insect have ever 
been separated from that system of matter which they 
originally actuated: and therefore it would be fairer to 
urge such changes as parallel to the changes in a hu- 
man body, which, though not so great perhaps, are yet 
surprisingly great (21). That the same living powers 
produce a given number of modifications in one sys- 
tem of matter with which we have never seen them 
unconnected, is no kind of ground for thinking that 
those living powers can actuate any other system of 
matter, subsequently to their having left that with 
which they are at present connected. But if you 
suppose the living powers of the worm to be other 
than the same with those of the fly, then plainly 
there is no further room for the comparison. Have 
you any further objection to make ? 

Rap. I do not know that this answer perfectly 
satisfies me, but shall turn it over in my mind some 
other time. There is, however, another objection, 
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which seems also a strong one. Persons are possessed 
of a power of seeing things in ecstasies and dreams 
as if they were present to them, without their making 
any use of their organs of sense in order to see them. 
Now this seems to show that the present organs are 
far from being indispensable to the soul, that it may 
maintain its identity, in this life, without them, and 
that consequently it might maintain its identity with 
some other organs than the present. 

Laur. What you argue, then, is this; that the soul 
can act without any organs; therefore it might act 
with other than the present organs. But I never at 
all denied the possibility of the soul’s existing sepa- 
rately, which all Christians believe that it will do, in 
the intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection of the body. All that I contended for was, 
that we had no ground for thinking that it could be 
embodied in any other system of matter than the 
present one, or one like it. But to say that because 
it may continue to exist without the present use of 
the body, therefore it might exist in another body, is 
to betake yourself to mere guess-work, whereas we 
were examining, how far what we know by expe- 
rience fell in with our revelation, or with yours. 
However, Iam glad you mentioned this, because it 
gives me an opportunity of saying that, if we. had 
had any experience of any other life than the present, 
we should have recollections of it, as this analogy of 
dreams leads us to see. For we recollect, in many 
instances, the whole particulars of a dream, or, at all 
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events, that we have been dreaming (22); whereas 
we cannot recollect any of the particulars of a whole 
life before the present, or even that we ever did live 
before. Neither does it seem to me of any avail to 
urge that some men have thought they could re- 
member a previous existence: since, if this were a 
true account of things, all men would recollect (23) 
some facts in regard to their pre-existence, or, at 
least, that one fact that they had existed before, 
whereas I never met any one who did recollect such 
a fact. Again, if incorporation produces oblivion, 
then we cannot know that we existed in a former 
state. So that experience, even during the widest 
range that memory can extend over, cannot offer any 
proof to a revelation which teaches this as an essen- 
tial part of its system. 

Rap. Return then, Laurence, to the arguments in 
favour of the resurrection of the body, since we seem 
not likely to agree upon this point, and you dissuade 
any sudden change of opinions. 

Laur. All that.we have said of the mutual cor- 
respondence between the soul and the body will, if 
upon further reflection you judge it true, be found to 
fall in with ‘the. doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body: since, if the soul requires the body here in 
order to its performing several functions, the likeli- 
hood is that it will also require it in a future state of 
existence, and not the contrary. When once the 
doctrine has been put before us, the fact of the soul’s 
present dependence upon the body begets a likeli- 
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hood that that doctrine is true rather than the re- 
verse. And I think, when we come to dwell a little 
upon particulars, we shall see that this gives further 
weight to that general credibility drawn from the 
mere fact of the present dependence of the soul upon 
the body. Let us, then, proceed to notice some of 
the particulars, which I urge not as proving the doc- 
trine apart from revelation, but as making the doc- 
trine probable from experience, when it has been 
brought before us by revelation. First, all those 
who have dwelt upon the immortality (24) of the soul 
in a practical way have supposed that there was a 
future state of torment for the wicked, and with this 
Manu and your Puranaagree. But, when they come 
to speak at all in detail of that torment, they suppose 
men endued with certain forms analogous, at least, 
to our present bodies. Their whole language upon 
the subject is just what one could conceive that of 
men with some naturally implanted (25) forebodings 
of the Christian view of future punishment would 
be. Hence these natural forebodings are a pre- 
sumption strong, in proportion to the universality of 
them, in all nations in favour of the Christian doc- 
trine, so far as the wicked are concerned. Secondly: 
the condition of our present life is such, that of three 
sorts of pains, those inflicted by Heaven, those of the 
body, and those of the soul, none appears to go on 
without the body (26). For the distresses of the 
mind affect the body, seemingly, in all cases; and in 
some cases to a degree almost miraculous, both for 
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intensity and suddenness (27). And the inflictions 
of Heaven are of course resolvable into one or the 
other of these two classes of pain, and do come under 
the same observation. This is particularly the case 
in regard to hereditary disorders, whether of the 
mental or bodily constitution. This observation, 
then, that all pain appears to take place through, or, 
at least, not without the instrumentality of the body, 
would seem to make it (28) likely that pain may be 
executed in a future state by its means. Thirdly: 
a further confirmation is given to this fact by con- 
sidering with what wonderful capacities for suffering 
we are endued; capacities to which our capacities 
for enjoyment bear no sort (29) of proportion, so far 
as we see them in this present portion of our exist- 
ence. And it seems, from what was just said, as if 
no intense suffering was capable of taking place here 
without the body being affected by it. If, then, this 
life presents us with instances of protracted misery 
which are effected by the body, or not without it, the 
probability is that the sufferings of the wicked to all 
eternity will be carried on by means of the body, 
which is a probability that the bodies of the wicked 
will be restored in order to their future and durable 
state of suffering. Neither can the fact, that virtuous 
joys are in a great measure independent of the body, 
be made any presumption that the good will be libe- 
rated from the body. For this fact in itself would 
hardly afford any presumption one way or the other, 


since the case of dreams shows that the soul’s ca- 
Ti 
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pacity for independent action of some kinds will not 
at all disprove that it is embodied. But it seems 
fully met by several other things which might be 
noticed. 

1. In the first place, there is often a positive 
pleasure in bearing pain submissively, with a sense 
that we are in a state of trial here, which submis- 
siveness often displays itself in a wonderful sweetness 
and serenity upon the outward features. This sub- 
missiveness, then, may be looked upon as in some 
measure, though ina very slight one, rewarded openly 
here in this life through the body. 

2. Again, there are several virtues, such as tempe- 
rance and chastity (30), which seem to be virtues of 
the body almost as much as of the soul. And there 
are cases in which these virtues cannot be attained 
to, or at least preserved, without great toil and even 
pain to the body. And to this must be added that 
people’s temptations to behave (31) ill seem to de- 
pend very much upon their natural constitution of 
body, even in the case of other vices than those di- 
rectly connected with the body. Hence the pre- 
sumption that the body will be rewarded arises not 
only from the consideration of one or two virtues in 
which it obviously has a large share, but also from 
that of others in which it has its share, though not 
as obviously so. For if all good government avails 
itself of pains and deprivations to check vice, then 
good self-government will do so likewise; and, as 
pain is effected by the body, self-government must 
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work upon the soul through the body even in these 
cases. And the soul must be supposed to exist in a 
future state along with those particular affections 
which must be supposed to remain, though subju- 
gated ; since it is proportionately credible, when put 
before us, that the body, though brought into sub- 
jection, should remain also in order to have its toils 
rewarded. But, as experience shows that it does not 
remain, the next credible thing is that 1t should be 
restored, since there is evidently no more difficulty to 
the Almighty in restoring it than in originally at- 
taching it to the soul. As the recollection of past 
victories over passion (32) in itself is a natural source 
of pleasure and even joyousness of heart, which joy- 
ousness does not arise from the passions being eradi- 
cated and so no longer there, but from the sense 
that, though they are there, they are brought into 
captivity ; so, if the body also, by means of which and 
in which they have been chastised, were likewise to 
remain (33), it would furnish additional happiness. 
Hence the Christian doctrine, that perfect happiness 
will not be attained until the restoration of the body, 
is a doctrine which is confirmed even by what we see 
of the purest pleasures, viz. those resulting from the 
recollection of past virtues. 

4. But the general fact that there are several very 
innocent pleasures which the soul does not have with- 
out the body, such*as the sight of the sun and the 
stars, and of the green fields, the smells of flowers 
and rain, the taste of food when hungry and of drink 
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when thirsty, the joyousness of a temperate meal, 
the happiness of shaking hands with those we love, 
and many other things, seems to intimate that there 
may be other pleasures conveyed to us in a future 
state through the body. 

However, supposing it could not be made at all 
credible from reason that the body was requisite in 
order to perfect happiness, as well as in order to per- 
fect pain; supposing, that is, that the Author of 
Nature had not placed within the reach of our un- 
assisted reason any thing which should lead us to an- 
ticipate the need of our bodies in order to perfect 
happiness, as He has placed several which lead us to 
anticipate its need in order to perfect pain; still 
there would be an obvious reason why we should 
have stronger evidence for this latter than for the 
former. For mankind are in no need (34) of argu- 
ments for pleasure; whereas there is a constant need 
of their being kept in awe of punishment, especially 
when the punishment is at a great distance off. And 
it seems as if the sense of shame which is felt at 
past sin, even a very long time after it has been for- 
saken, was a witness in the natural government of | 
God (35) (who knows best men’s needs) of the ex- 
ceeding need we have of the fear of punishment to 
keep us from going wrong. For whoever considers 
what shame is, will see that it is a fear of punishment 
of some kind or other. Yet I think the soul’s de- 
pendence upon the health of the body for many 
of its present functions, in itself is to be taken as a 
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token of what may be the case in a future state. 
And I must again remind you that I am not attempt- 
ing to prove the doctrine as a mathematician would 
a theorem, but merely to show that, when it has been 
put before us, there is nothing impossible in the thing 
itself, that there are traditions and analogies within 
all men’s reach which fall in with it, and that all we 
know of pleasure and pain is not against the doc- 
trine, but rather for it. 

Rap. There seem, Laurence, to be two things 
wlich I hold to be of considerable weight against all 
you have said. You argue, as far as I understand 
the general drift of your argument, that our con- 
nexion with a certain system of matter called our 
body in this present life, is of such a nature as to 
beget a presumption that we shall at some time re- 
sume that body and “not another’.” And, in par- 
ticular, the agency of that system in producing plea- 
sure and pain was very much insisted upon, they 
being the means of reward and punishment. Now, 
although I have other objections of a deeper kind to 
this doctrine, yet there are one or two which lie 
against the surface of it, which I wish to ask you 
about. First, then, it seems to me that it is not that 
system of matter which we call our bodies, but the 
world’s vastidity, which acts upon us in order to pro- 
duce pleasure and pain. Parts of this larger system 
of matter, at a great distance off, Surya and Soma, 
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and the rest, act upon us in several ways. Why 
then, if present connexion is any ground whatever 
for assuming future connexion, am I not to conclude 
by parity of reasoning that the devout will take this 
whole system also to heaven with him? This, then, 
is one objection; and there is another connected 
with it, which is, that from the instances you gave 
of innocent pleasures conveyed through the body, 
one might justly conclude that you expected eating 
and drinking in this new heavens and new earth, 
which seem to be required in order to make your 
doctrine consistent. 

Laur. Let me take your last objection first. AI- 
though the Kingdom of Heaven be not meat and 
drink, according to our great Doctor, yet, had I as- 
serted that it was so, I do not think you would have 
any right to object. For all nations, and the Indians 
amongst them, have supposed some Amrita, whereby 
the (36) immortals were sustained. And though the 
Chhandogya speaks of the sight only as sufficient to 
sustain them, still that sight presumes the existence 
of the matter as necessary in order that they may be 
supported in their immortal conditions. And our 
books also speak of Angels as having (37) meat 
which has been also bestowed on men. And So of 
old the Soma drink was thought to confer immor- 
tality. Now much as there is of truth (38) at the 
bottom of these universal traditions, I shall not 
notice it here any more than I have done; but shall 
merely caution you against supposing that we can 
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understand with what body men come into [eaven. 
There all is spiritual; spiritual bodies, spiritual sus- 
tenance, spiritual joys. Without at all presuming to 
define what the Supper may be whereof our books 
speak, I merely say thus much, that so far am I from 
denying that spiritual bodies may need their proper 
support, that I know not but that even souls would 
come to utter annihilation (89) without support 
ministered to them by God. And therefore, pro- 
vided you confuse not the heavenly with the gross 
and earthly, I have no reason for wishing to elude 
your assertion that I hold that there may be support 
to be ministered in Heaven. For we see that matter 
is capable of undergoing such astonishing changes 
here without ceasing to be the same matter, that we 
know nothing at all of the inherent capacities or 
needs of special kinds of it. Hence we know not 
what change our bodies may undergo. Thus when a 
seed is put into the ground it dies, and recovers (40), 
and gains a form which, antecedently to experience, 
would have been incredible; and yet, in a loose and 
popular way of speech, we may justly say that the 
life and organization of the plant which were con- 
tained in the seed are the same as those afterwards 
developed (41). If, then, the capacities of immor- 
tality are sown within our bodies here, they may be 
raised in a spiritual condition hereafter, and to a 
sphere of agency with limits (42) indeed, yet of far 
wider extent than any of which we have any present 
conception. And whether or no there are to be 
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new heavens and a new earth in the sense you anti- 
cipate, certain it is that our books do speak as if such 
were to be the case (43) in some sense. And with- 
out going at all into any particulars of the case, I 
aim sure you must see that, if you once admit that a 
man will exist in a future state, you must of neces- 
sity assume him to be in a world suited to those ap- 
petites, passions, and affections which he shall then 
have : our nature corresponds now and, for all we can 
see, always must correspond to our external condi- 
tion, and our external condition to it. The existence, 
then, of that nature with a renewed body necessarily 
supposes a sphere of action over against it, and cor- 
respondent to it. So that without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness (44), the par- 
ticular life, of good men hereafter, there must be 
some determinate capacities, some necessary charac- 
ter and qualifications, without whieh persons cannot 
but be utterly incapable of it; and the converse. Yet 
I think there is also a great difference between our 
interest in a system of matter so intimately united to 
us as our bodies are, and any external system of 
matter which can only act upon us through the body ; 
and although there may be very great difficulty in 
stating in what the identity of the body to be raised 
is to consist, yet it seems a clear way of speaking 
enough to say that, if all the particles which ever 
entered into the composition of our bodies were 
brought together, we should have a far more intimate 
connexion with them than with any other particles. 
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And to suppose that Gop does not know which out 
of all the particles (45) they were, or is unable to 
decide which are most properly and especially ours, 
is plainly to set limits to omniscience. Let me, then, 
beg you not to raise too many objections (46), which 
may always be raised against the verbal statement of 
a doctrine: when people discuss a thing together, 
they are more likely to deceive themselves than they 
are when thinking them quietly over (47) alone; and 
that, in a great measure, owing to the imperfections 
of language. Consider, then, the thing in a practical 
light, and remember that probability is the guide of 
life; that, when we have a chance of being brought 
before a judge in this life, we behave in all respects 
as if we were sure of it, because that is the satest way 
to mect the trial (48). For, if it should by any chance 
turn out true that we are to receive in the body the 
things done in the body, then will it be woe to him 
who has had the evidence of it put before him, and 
has not acted upon it. Woe will it be to him that 
has polluted himself at the feasts of idols, when he 
finds that, in spite of the obscurity of the evidence, 
the thing is true, and that when his limbs come to- 
gether again, they have in them the stains of past 
sin, and he sees the Judge before him like a refiner’s 
fire, and a hell which no revolution of Kalpas will 
ever bring to an end prepared from of old for all that 
live ungodly, but chiefly for those that defile the flesh 
and speak evil of authorities. The danger, Radha- 
kant, is very great, and enough to rouse up the whole 
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energies of our soul, and make us awake to the 
slightest evidence, lest we displease Him who will 
destroy both soul and body in hell. 

Rav. This is certainly a ground of terror, and one 
which I trust I shall not recklessly put aside. Yet 
I before said that there were other objections to the 
doctrine which I thought lay deeper, and to which I 
shall be most desirous to see what you have to say. 
I begin now to see very clearly why you made such 
an attack upon the Vedanta system ; since, if it were 
true, Christianity must be false, according to your 
representation of it. Still it has been my habit to 
think that the constant flux of the whole material 
world was a proof of its perishableness, and that 
spirit only will ultimately survive all these changes 
which we see, and those which we have been taught 
to expect. Soul, by being associated with Pracriti, 
appears to us to be vitiated (49), and assume the 
qualities of grosser natures, although essentially dis- 
tinct from them and incorruptible. Now it is the 
object of the Yogi to attain to discriminative know- 
ledge, and thereby to be liberated ultimately from 
existence, and become one with the Supreme. And 
it seems to me that this view has much to commend 
it, and might be true even though it could be proved 
that matter has a real existence, since that real ex- 
istence may be temporal. We hold further that the 
soul consists of two parts, the Manas and the Para- 
matma, and that by this latter men are capable of 
union with the Supreme, of such kind that at the 
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end of the life of Bralima they will be absorbed into 
him and become identified (50) with him. And we 
believe that the Paramatma is now identical with 
Achyuta, only that through want of Vijnana men do 
not see it. 

Laur. If, then, I understand you, the Paramatma 
is the only real part of a man, and the body and 
Manas are but appearances and unrealities; and the 
main business of the devout is to attain, through 
Vijnana, to the understanding or perception of that 
reality and this unreality. 

Rap. Rightly understood, Laurence. Now tell 
me what Christians will say to this immaterial view 
of things. 

Laur. I fear, Radhakant, that you mistake me 
when you speak, as you do now of yours, as an im- 
material view of things. The Christian religion, by 
holding that there is an intermediate state in which 
the soul exists separately from the body, is an antago- 
nist to materialism, to say nothing of its opposing a 
belief in the retrospective eternity of matter, which 
is an essential part of materialism. And by asserting 
that our bodies will be raised again, it 1s an antago- 
nist to the Vedanta system, because such an assertion 
implies the reality of matter. But you must see 
at once that such a view of things, @ fortzorz, would 
assert the individuality and real personality of the 
soul. You, I know, hold existence to be pain, and 
absorption—i. e. annihilation of individual exist- 
ence—to be the only true happiness. Let me, then, 
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put before you a little more distinctly what the 
Christian view of man’s nature is, as more immedi- 
ately opposed to the one which you have just stated. 

We hold, then, as well as you, that there is a 
three-fold division of man into spirit, soul, and 
body; but of these three(51), two, the soul and 
the body, are, logically speaking (in the Christian 
view), far more essential to man than the other—the 
spirit. The soul may, in some sense, be said to be 
the essence of man, as the body may be supposed 
to be removed from him, and is removed from 
him, in the intermediate state, without destroy- 
ing his individuality. With the body he continues 
in the visible world, and through it he receives all 
the greatest blessings bestowed on him during this 
portion of his existence, whether those blessings are 
of a transient nature or of a permanent one. And 
this body, we believe, will be raised up in conse- 
quence of the redemption of man by the Incar- 
nation (52). And though the body is essential to 
our present notion of a man, yet, as it is plain that 
he can exist without it, we may call it an accident 
of his essence, though it is more inseparable from 
our notion of man than spirit is, since the damned 
in hell are to be cut off from the spirit, and are to 
consist only of body and soul. Spirit, then, whereby 
man communes with heavenly things, is not, as your 
system represents it, the only part of man which sub- 
sists eternally, but a divine gift, which may be re- 
moved from him without destroying his everlasting 
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subsistency. According to your doctrine, the end of 
the present Kalpa will be the end of all existence, 
the spirits of the good losing their individuality, and 
becoming one with the Supreme; according to ours, 
the good will not only retain their individuality to 
all eternity, but will, at the end of the present dis- 
pensation, resume their bodiesalso. The bad, on the 
contrary, instead of being destroyed, are to undergo 
a second (53) death; and as in the death of this 
Kalpa there is a separation between the parts of the 
compound (54) being into body and that which is in- 
corporeal, so in the second death there will be (55) 
also a separation of the spirit from the soul now 
united indissolubly to the body, and one with it 
eternally for eternal pain and misery. 

And our great doctors view this gift of the Spirit, 
not as you do, as one with Achyuta, and not as if 
man had never fallen from it (56), but as the very 
thing which through the fall of man was forfeited to 
him, which it is the great glory of Christianity to 
have restored to him, and which can only be entirely 
forfeited again by gross sin or long-continued care- 
lessness. And so very great is this gift, that the 
possession of it makes all outward distinction to sink 
into nothing in comparison of it. Hence we do not 
teach that there are spiritual (57) castes in the world 
by birth, but that the gift is not by birth but by 
erace; and that it is open to all men alike who, by 
repentance and self-abasement, seek it. Neither 
Mlechchha, nor Sudra, nor Chandala, is excluded 
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from receiving it. And little as I care myself for 
seeing these distinctions violently done away with, 
much indeed do I desire to see that inward and in- 
visible gift of glory imparted to all, since, when it is 
once imparted, much as it may be abused by many, 
it will work its way through all outward distinctions 
and gently level them, as men are fit for it, and feel 
indeed that they are all brethren. For be assured, 
Radhakant, that all these outward distinctions are as 
nothing in the sight of the Most High. Already He 
declares it through the works of Nature—none of 
the gods of the nations can give rain as He does, 
even to the unthankful and the evil, as well as to the 
just, that He may win, if possible, all to Himself 
through the food and gladness which He distributes 
indiscriminately to all. Already has this inward and 
spiritual gift broken down before its unseen agency 
many of the distinctions which existed in the world, 
and it will still work far and wide. And if men will 
persist in pampering their bodies through luxury, or 
their souls through pride, so that they will not yield 
to this mighty decree of Heaven, they can only hold 
out against it for a very little while. And consider 
what I am saying: if by any possibility the Christian, 
and not the Indian, should be the true account of 
the case; if the Lord God of Christians has made a 
decree to give a new birth to all that ask it, which 
makes the slave that has it better than the king that 
has it not, and the Chandala that enjoys it nobler 
than the noblest-sprung of all the Saraswatas ; if He 
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for His wise purposes has winked at those distinc- 
tions for many generations, but now, by taking upon 
Himself our nature, has read with a voice of thunder 
to us the lessons of humility ; how dreadful, if by any 
chance this be so, will it be to resist His will, who 
setteth up one and putteth down another, who cares 
not whether men come from the east or from the 
west, or from the north or from the south, or for 
any outward distinction, but for those, and those 
only, who have, or by obedience are seeking to have, 
this great and glorious gift of spiritual new birth, 
which is a fountain open to all men! And if you do 
resist, you cannot do so long; for He has appointed 
a day in the which He will judge all men by our 
Lord and Master—all men will be gathered before 
Him, Christians and Gentiles, Jews and Barbarians, 
Sacee and Indians, Brahmans and Chandalas; and ail 
of them will be raised again with their bodies, that 
all flesh may see the salvation of our Gop. And 
when they have received their new bodies, every 
knee shall bow before the Lorp, and every tongue 
shall confess, and give an account of himself to Gop. 
And all men, when they see this great miracle, shall 
be at length humbled before Him, from the highest 
priest to the lowest slave: all distinctions will then 
be seen to be, what they now at this moment are, as 
nothing and less than nothing before Him. In vain 
will men here have resisted His scheme for levelling 
all men of all classes, when they all stand before this 
judgment-seat. Consider, then, how you will feel, 
U 
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if these things are true; if you rise up clothed with 
an imperishable body which no revolutions or trans- 
migrations shall ever undo or dissolve; if with that 
body you shall have to go into eternal misery, pro- 
vided you despise the lowest Sudra who shall have 
the gift of the Spirit. For me, I own that I am 
horribly afraid when I consider how even Christians 
ill-treat servants at times: still more am [ afraid for 
those who live in continual estrangement from any 
class of men save those whose sins make it necessary. 
And the reason is, because that day will come so 
soon (considering the short-lived nature of all human 
things); and, when I know that angels and apostles, 
and saints and Gentiles, will all be present at that 
great confession, I marvel and am exceedingly afraid, 
at what our books say: “The Lorp alone shall be 
exalted in that day.” 


END OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 
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Nore (1.) p. 259. 
St. Justin Martyr, Apol. p. 65.b. “Hueie ra vexpovpeva 
Kat cic ynv BadAdueva wadw arodAnpecIa eavTwv owpata 
~ % ? Q % o~ vod , \ 
TPOTOOKWMEV, AOUVAaTOY pindev Elva TH OE AéyorTEC, Kal 
~ b) ‘4 A = 2? A >) 4 ‘ 
KaTavoovrTt amloToTeoov av padAov edFae 7} ek owyaTL py 
vmhoxouev, Kal Tic EAeyev &K pKpac TLVOE pavicog Tig TOU 
avO@pwretou oméouatoc duvatoyv dotéa TE Kal vevpa Kal cao- 
Kac eikovorombévra, ola Gowpev yevioOar EoTw yap viv 
>, € , M4 . & Ces ee ? ‘ 
ip vrobicewe Acyduevor’ El TIC Upiv fuj OVEL TOLOvTOLCE NCE 
4 7 \ , > , ‘ \ by 
rolovTwy, EAgye TO oTépua avOowrElov OeKvde, Kal Eikdva 
. > ~ vO 7? , Q , j 
yoamriv, & Tov Tolovds oldv Te yevéoOar draf3ePatdpeEvoc, 
molv ioely yEevomEvon etloTEvaaTe 5 OUK av TLC TOAMIoELEY aVT- 
Elreiv’ TOV aUTOV OUY TOOTOY, Cla TO fLTw EWPaKévar VAC 
avaotavra vexoov, amotia exe. The same mystery is no- 
ticed by S. Method. de Resur. § 14, p. 780, Gallandi ; Const. 
’ T 

Ap. v. 8; S. Greg. Nyss. (or probably Nemesius) de Op. 
Hominis, p. 119, cap. xxvii. ; and by St. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, though with a different reference, ap. Euseb. P. E. 
aaro: 


mutationis speculari et arcana nature rimari potuerit, nemo 





Unde autem mens humana dies istos com- 


miretur. Hee enim frequens medicorum experientia per- 

vidit, qui cum multas animadverterint semen non retinere 

conceptum, compertum habuerunt, quod intra sex dies 

septemve ejiciebatur esse lactewm, et vocaverunt éKxovow, 

quod postea autem sanguineum atque éxtpwopuo¢ appella- 
uU 2 
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batur,” as Censorinus de D. N. x1. notices. The same 1s 
noticed also by Holy Scripture, Job x. 10. “ Hast thou 
not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese‘ 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast fenced 
me with bones and sinews;” which passage is quoted by 
St. Dionysius. See also Ps. exxxix., which is evidently 
looking to this passage. Of either place we may use the 
words of St.Gregory the Great on Job, 1. c.: ‘“ Angusta 
Dei laus est descriptio creati corporis, nisi etiam subse- 
quenter exprimatur mira aspiratio vivificationis.” Censorinus, 
in another place (v. 3), also says: ‘ Illud quoque ambiguam 
facit inter auctores opinionem, utrumne ex patris tantum- 
modo semine partus nascatur ... . an etiam ex matris ; ” on 
which Gruber observes : ‘‘ Veteres philosophi de hac re valde 
dissenserunt, ut noster docet ; recentiores medici vero pro- 
barunt, utrumque maris eeque ac foeminz semen ad pro- 
creandum sobolem esse necessarium.” When, therefore, 
Scripture speaks of Levi as in the lois of his father, it of 
course can only mean the matter out of which his dody was 
in part to be formed: it must not be so understood as if it 
implied a materialist view of the origin of hfe. The exist- 
ence of matter in the woman, requisite also for the formation 
of a man in her, leads one to very awful thoughts, were this 
the place to enter upon them. See below, Note 19. 


Nore (2.) p. 261. 


The Cainites followed out the doctrine of impurity of 
matter so far as to reject baptism by water. See Dr. Pusey 
on Tertull. p. 255, and Spencer ad Orig. c. Cels. in. p. 119. 


Note (3.) p. 261. 


In Deut. xii. 15. “ Notwithstanding thou mayest lull and 
eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, 
according to the blessing of the Lorp thy God which he 
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hath given thee: the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, 
as of the roebuck, and of the hart. Only ye shall not eat 
the blood.” This text seems to show that whatever the 
soul lusteth after, might lawfully be eaten by the Jews in 
their own houses; that there no distinction of kinds of flesh 
prevailed, but only in the holy place. The word “ notwith- 
standing ” obviously contrasts this with the preceding verse, 
‘¢ In the place which the Lorn shall choose in one of thy 
tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings, and there 
thou shalt do all that I command thee.” Verse 15 then 
states the exception to this obligation, as 16 states the ex- 
ception to the permission ; each, in the original, begins with 
the same particle, 95, which the Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek - 
also keep the same. Verse 20 contains the same permission : 
‘¢ When the Lorp thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he 
hath promised thee, and thou shalt say, 1 will eat flesh, 
(because thy soul lusteth to eat flesh,) thou mayest eat flesh, 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after.” In the next verse, if 
we introduce a semicolon after the words, ‘‘ As I have com- 
manded thee,” which will be authorized by the Athnach in 
the Hebrew, it will then state the obligation with the same 
exceptions as before. Rabbi Ismael (in the Pesikta, Ugolini, 
xvi. p. deccexxi.) says that “the text shows that Israel was 
forbidden flesh that they lusted after in the wilderness, but 
when they came into the land, the Scripture allowed them 
this.” And there would be a reason for this in what Por- 
phyry says, iii. 18: that Gop forbad eating animals, 7éoviic 
ydouv, which may be taken as a specimen of heathen faith 
upon the subject, and is the denial of the text in question. 
For this, as well as Genes. ix. 3, quoted above, p. 113, seems 
to give men an arbitrary power over the brute creation; by 
which is not meant the right to kill wantonly, but the right 
to kill all and any species of animal that they fancy for food. 
The principle here implied has been already given in a pas- 
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sage from St. Cyril, Note 60 on Dial. i. The text seems, 
however, to contain an anticipation of Chnstian times, as is 
well observed by an anonymous author in the Zea o Ia- 
tpwv, p. 1483. MadXov roognrevet, he says, rept Tov adAnfoc 
"IooanXtrov, Aéyw 61) wept TOV Xpiorov SobAwy TwV Kal 
kpéa Erepa éoOidvTwv waod Ta sionpéva Kalapa. A Jewish 
gloss, which has been adopted in the Vulgate, prevents our 
having the opinion of the Latin Fathers on the Hebrew 
text; yet St. Austin, c. Adim. xv. 1, says (after quoting 
Mark vii. 15. Matt.xv. 11. Rom. xiv. 21), “ Dum cupit de 
Novo Testamento Veteri adversari, #2 dictum est, Secundum 
desiderium anime: tuze occide, et manduca omnem carnem ¢” 
He presently after notices how the distinction between 
clean and unclean was adopted to signify the characters of 
such as were inadmissible into the Church. 


Note (4.) p. 261. 


On the subject of the allowableness of eating blood, the 
reader will find a disquisition at the end of ‘Tertullian’s 


Apology, as edited by Dr. Pusey. 


Nore (5.) p. 262. 

St. Paul, Galat. iv. 3, speaks of being in bondage under 
the elements of the world; and perhaps, if we consider how 
many legal enactments were restrictions upon the use of 
matter in one way or other, there will be no need to take 
the word ‘elements’ in other than its ordinary sense. Com- 
pare Note 7 on Dial. iv. 


Nore (6.) p. 262. 


See Frank’s Vedanta Sara, p. 6 of translation. ‘‘ Das 
Wesen ist das seyende, denkende, seelige, nicht entzweiete 
Subject-object (Brahma). Die ganze Vielheit des Unemp- 
findlichen von dem Bewusstlosen Anfangend ist das Nicht- 
wesen.” Scareely any thing is mere terrible than a_ belief 
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in the unreality of matter seems calculated to be 
wicked hands. 
MOTE (7. Jup. 263. 

Canada held that the senses only prepared things for the 
mind (Windis. p. 1933) ; and Gotama maintained (ibid. p. 
1912) that they acted not independently, but by means of 
the five elements which had a relation to them, and by which 
they saw, heard, &c. See Manu, i. 75. Plato Thezt. § 102. 
Skore 1) awdxpisic Totéoa GoNoréca w Spwpev TovTO Eivat 
opBadrpode 7) dl Ov GoWMEY’ Kal W akOvOLEV, WTA i} CL Ov 
axovomev ; K.7.A. And so Aristot. de Anima, 1. 4. p. 408, 
Pane. wie 1, 2: 


Nore (8.) p. 263. 

Aretas in Apoc. p. 193. Taurov 1) mvevpartix axo Tp 
BAe. S. Austin. de Trin, xv. 18. ‘Nec tamen quia dici- 
mus locutiones cordis esse cogitationes, ideo non sunt etiam 
visiones exortz de notitiz visionibus, quando vere sunt. 
Foris enim cum per corpus hc fiunt, aliud est locutio, aliud 
visio: intus autem cum cogitamus, utrumque unum est.” 
Comp. de Civ. D. x1. ¢. 27. 


_ Nore (9.) p. 264. 

If St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2) was, when in an ecstasy ', inde- 
pendent of the senses, still what he then saw could not be 
uttered: dppnta pipata a ovK Sov avbparw AaXijoau’ on 
which St. Clement, Strom. v. 80, observes: Ov voéuw kai 
g6Bw maoayyedtag Toe TO OVK EEbV TOOdTBec, Cuvvapel 
St ayta apbeyKrov civar 7d Ociov unviwy, kiye UTE OVvoavov 
rov Toirov doxerat AaAdiobar, we Dimi Toig éKel pruoTayw- 
yeiv rac éSeAdeypévac Wuxac. p. 295, Pott. 

1S, Aust. in Ps. Ixvii. § 36, thus defines ecstasy: “ Eestasis est mentis 
excessus, quod aliquando pavore contingit ; nonnunquam vero per aliquam 


revelationem, alienatione mentis a sensibus corporis, ut spiritui quod de- 


monstrandum est, demonstretur.” 
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Nore (10.) p. 264. 

The bodies through which a person had gone are com- 
pared by Patanjali, in Windisch. p. 1589, to iron fetters. 
A kindred notion occurred among the Jews (v. Buxtorf in 
v. 73) and the Stoics (see Gatak.ad Anton. ix. 3), and was 
afterwards adopted by the Manicheans, who called bodies 
“earceres Dei.” 8. Aust. c. Faust. xx. 22. Tit. Bostr. e. 
Manich. 1. 13, 29. 


Nore (11.) p. 264. 
See Wilson in v. gata St. Clement, 11. 125, p. 494, 


quotes a Stoic as saying he would rather see one Indian 
roasting himself, than hear any number of demonstrations 
to show that pain is nothing. Strabo, p. 1006, mentions an 
Indian who burnt himself at Athens. 


Norr (12.) p. 265. 


It would be endless to quote passages from the Fathers, 
in Which the resurrection of the body is pointed out as a 
distinctive doctrine of Christianity. St. Justin Martyr, p. 26, 
appears to think that Plato had some notion of it. Pan- 
theistic heresies, as borrowing from heathen systems, very 
commonly deny it, and it is to be feared that too many 
Christians live from day to day in a practical disbelief of the 
doctrine. 

Not: (13.) p. 26%. 


This argument was very often urged by the Fathers: for 
references, see Dr. Pusey’s note on Tertullian’s Apology, 
Caos 


Note (14.) p. 267. 
S. Austin somewhere says: “ Fit credibiliorum fides ex 


meredibilioribus creditis.” Similar words occur de ©. D. 
xx. 5. 
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Note (15.) p. 268. 

Aristot. de An. i. 3, extr. “Emtyepovor pdvov dé éyev 
TOV TL 1) Wuyr), wEeol O& Tou deSopévov cupatoc ovbiy ert 
mpocolovigovaw, women évdexouevov Kata Trove Tvbayoor- 

Ay , ‘ oa \ ° N x 9 , 
Kovg pvQove tiv TUXovoav Wuxr7v Eig 70 TUXOV éevdbecat 
cwpu’ OoKst yap EkaoTov ldlov Eye eidoc Kal popoiv. And 
in his Prior Analytics, 1. 27. p. 70, b. 7. Td & dvowoyvw- 
moveiv ouvatév got, El Tic Slowow apa perafsarAEw 7d 
copa kal THY Puyy doa puotka gore TaOHmara,xK.7.r. The 
principle here stated is carried out in his Physiognomonica. 
The latter passage tends to show the existence of subse- 
quent reciprocal changes ; the former, of an original corre- 
lativeness between the soul and body. This correlative- 
ness is further dwelt upon by Origen in the following words, 
e. Cels. iv. p. 203. "Ere 62 kal rovrtd gdapev to Kédow 
eimdvTe OTe Wuyx7}) piv Oeov Eoyov, cwuatoe o& aAAy pboic’ 

S bd is ? ? S ~ 4 ts 
kal ov fOvoVv axatackevaoTwe TO THAKOUTOY dbypa plLarTt, 
’ N . ? , - ») \ > , , ~ N 
arXa Kal adtopiotwc’ ov yao toapjuics, TOTEDOV Taca Wuyn 
Ocov Eoyov, 1) wdvyn 1) AoyiKy’ papev Tolvuv mode avTor, él 
piv maca Wx) Oeov Eoyov, dnAovdre cal tov addywv Kat 
euTeAcoTaTwy’ iva Kal TavToc cwparoe aAAn pbote } Tapa 

N ~ ~ , , ) a CHa ) “ N 
THY THE Wuxig’ Eos pév TOL ev ToIc ESIc, év olg Kal Beogr- 
Aéotepa Ta GAOya GHA now tuwv, Kat TOU Delov THY Evvolav 
éxev kafaowrioav, TapoTavety, bt ov wovov % Twv avbow- 
mwv, adda worAd paddov cal H TOV aGAdywv Fowv Pox?) 
Eoyov toTl TOV Oeov’ ToUTO yap axoAovbei tw OeopiAéoTEpa 
AéyeoOa Exeiva Huwv. Et 6? udvy  AoyeK} Wuy7) Geov Epyov 
goTl, TpWTOV piv OVK Ecadynvicac TO TOLOvTOV’ SEvTEDOV CF 
> oo = > , > =~ x ~ ~ € ) 
axoAovGet zu adiopiatwc eipncBa wept Tne PvXic, wE ov 

? b) Q , = = ba -~ X \ 
Taonc, AAG pdvng Tig AoyrKIj¢g OVane OEod Epyov, TO MoE 

‘ , 7 la > 3: ‘ ‘ , ANA 
TAVTOG GwaTog éival Pvoty, ci O& py TWavTOG Gwpatog a\Ay 
pvoic, aAN’ Exaotou Of TO capa Gwov avadroyoyv 7H Puy 


~ bod ~ 3 ‘ n N 
OnAov bre ov Wuyn Oeou Epyov éorl, cuapépor av TO TabTNC 
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~ , b) ae 3 ~ \ 3 3 v ~ y .“ 
TWLA GWMATOC, EV w OiKEl WUX?) OUK OVOA EOyoV Osov. Kai 
} os Vv : y ~ 
oUTw Pevdoc EaTat, 76 udev SLoicey vuKTeolOog, 7) evARC, 7) Ba- 
, ~ \ Q ~ 9 Q , im & N 7 , 
TOaYOU GWA Tapa TO TOU avUowTOU' Kai yap atovov, Aifouc 
piv AiGwy, cai oikodopyuara oiKodopnpdtwv voutZeoOar eivar 
caQapwrepa  pulapwreoa, Tapa TO éi¢ TYyuny TOU Osiov KaTE- 
? Q N 29 3 , , \. 3 ~ ¢ ae 
oxevacUal, 7 si¢ aT LOTaTWY CwWUATWY Kal Evayov UVTOdOXHV 
, Os , \ S , by X Ms ‘ 3 N 
TWMATA CF GWHATWY Ly CLaPsoEly, Taga TO Aoyltka éEival Ta 
5 ? N BN ‘ X Pegs \ DS Va N \ 
evolikijoavTa, 7) aAoya, kat AoytKwy Ta o7ovdatdrépa, 7} TOVE 
s 3 4 \ ~ / , ~ ? 
pavAorarove avOowmove. TO ro.ovToy ye meroinke TOAMHoal 
3 Q ~ Q \ ~ S Ya - ¢ } v4 
tTivac aToUswoa piv Ta TOV OlapeodVTwWY GwpaTa, we O&Sa- 
S 8 , . > ? | os “9 la \ ~ 
peva Wvyrjv omovdaiav’ amoppiva: 6& 7) aTyaoat Ta THY” 
pavroratwv ovy Sti TavTWE TO ToOLOUTOY VyLOE yeyévnral, 
’ 2s > , ’ , € = 54 \ > ey Bie , 
arN Gti awé Tivog évvolag VyLouUc EayE THY apxhy’ 7) Gpotwe 
? 
6 codec pera THY TEAEUTIVY Avbrou Kal LwKpatove Poovricet 
aA ay ~~ NI , , x ~ 3 - 2 a \ 
THC TagHg TOV SwxKpaTove owuatog Kai rou Avbrov; Kal TO 
‘4 3 A la Se KN i X 
TapaTAHolov aupoTépoig KaTacKEvace rolov 7 Tapov; Kal 
~ s t ~ 9» ot Cr 3 
TauTa Ola TO ‘wy ovdey Epyov Osov’ (Tov Gv avadEepopmévou 
3 A Q ~ 9 ? oe \ Ca 3 ( , v 
eri To TOU av0owrov cwpa, 7} TOV EK TOU GwmaTOC OdEwr' 
cal él TO Boog, 7} THY éK TOU GwWpaTOE [Bode HEALCOO" Kal 
5 aw \ e N of \ os 3 e Q ~~ 3 wv 
él TO immToU, 1) Ovovu, Kal Twv && imov piv odynkwv, && dvov 
\ - = 
d? kavOdpwy’) ov a yvayKaoOnpuev éravadaeiv Kal TO ‘buy 
~ / ? U > ~ 
utv Ocov éotiv Epyov, cwWpuatog OF GAXAH bore. El? eiie 
ONGLY, OTL KOLV?)) 1) TWAVTWY THY TPOELPHMLEVWY GwLATWY boc 
a , 3 2 QM , > =~ q 5 ~ a ¥ 
Kal pla é¢ apounv maXivtporoy iovoa Kal éraviwvca’ Kal 
mooc TovTO O& OiAOY EK TOV TOOELONHEVWY, OTL OV LOVOY TOY 
, , so re , NON . = 
TPOKATELAEYHEVWY OWLATWY KOLVH EoTLV 7) Pbotc, aAAG Kai TWY 
Zzoupaviwy, k. X. To which may be added a passage from 
the work attributed to St. Gregory Nyssen,—De Hominis 
® e ¢/ ~ 
Opificio, p. 125, c. “Qoreo reAawOeig 6 avOowroe év Tote 
p 3} 8 - os ~ SN 3 lA e e/ 
weiCootv, Exel Slapatvopuéevyy THE WuyXiic THY évépyEtav’ OUTWE 
3 5 ~ = a? \ 7 HAN N ? cf ? 
iv apyy Tig svoTtacewo THY KaTaAANAOY TE Kal obppETpOV 
, ‘ { fovyeay TiC Wuyic ép Eavtov siadstk- 
TH TAPOVGYH XELA DUVEOY I¢ Xn¢ &b EauTOU OLACELK 


9 ~ AG eeN § ~ S N ~ 9 Q s 
vuol, EV TW KATAOKEVAGELY AUTOV fQUT I) ta THC EVvTEVELOTC 
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a] \ Q 3 , Z Oe \ aq 5 NY ny 
VANE TO TPOTPVEC OLKYTHOLOV’ OVOE Yao ELvat OuvvVaTOV AODYt- 

Couefa, ad\Aorpiare oixodopate THY Puyiv évaoudtecIa, we 
9 # \ ’ ~ = to N XX , ¢ 

OUK EOTL THY EV TW KNOW GPoayloa ToOG aAAOTOLaY apLoo- 
~ 4 i‘ 4 \ ‘N L— 3 , \ 

Ojjvac yAugny cabareo yao 70 = EK Bpaxurarov TOOC 


ny) 


i¢ Wuyxiie tvéoyea xata\A- 


’ / Sage ' s {a 
Awe ELLPVOMEVY) TW UTTORELUEVW) laa Kal OUVQUGETAU 


\ es , el 
TO TEAELOV WT POElGlV, OUTW Kal 


mToonyéitat piv yao avTng tv TY TPwYTY KaTaoKevy oiov pitne 
TIvOG EV TH YD karaxpug@eione  avgytinh te Kal Ooemrixn 
Suvauic pdvy’ ov yao ywpEel TO TEOLTGOTEDOV 1) TOU CEXO- 
pévou Boaxdrne. 

This belief that the soul Pace into different bodies Aris- 
totle evidently takes to have been /iteral/y maintained ; as 
did the Fathers, several passages from whom have been 
collected by Ritterhuis on Porphyr. de Vita Pythag. p. 159, 
ed. Kiessling. In later times some have endeavoured to 
defend the ancients, as though it was only a symbolical mode 
of speaking with them. Olearius on Philostratus, i. 16, 
p. 108, maintains that Philostratus intended to represent 
even Jarchas (the Indian of whom Apollonius learnt) as 
holding this opinion. Now, though I do not feel satished 
with his evidence, yet I think it immaterial if true ; for after 
our Lornp’s time those who adhered to heathenism endea- 
voured to explain, as allegorical, the pagan stories of the 
gods, and so to set up a counter-system to the allegory of 
the Church. As Apollonius imitated, by Satamic instinct, 
the kindness of Christianity towards slaves (Philostr. iv. 34), 
so he may have acted in regard to explanation of myths 
also. For this was a common practice of Platonists (see 
Van Goen’s Diss. i. § 3, ad Porph. de Antro Nymph.), who 
did well to try and rid themselves by allegory of their ob- 
scene absurdities, yet had no systematic creed to be a 
standard whereby they could allegorize aright. Hence their 
attempt to reverse the process, which, as Confucius says, led 
them into error (see above p. 240), did but expose their in- 
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consistency the more, seeing they did it not from a love of 
truth, but for the maintenance of their own opinion. Origen 
well observes, c. Cels. p. 123. ’Eav 62... tt adAnyopiac 
katapevywour idia piv eeeraoréov Tac adAnyoplag i TO VyLEC 
Zyovow, k.t.A. This soundness they cannot have, as not 
being guided by a definite creed, the ignorance of which 
often leads even Christians to suppose that by allegorizing 
any thing may be made of any thing. 

I take it, then, for certain that the ancients did believe 
in a literal metensomatosis, though it might have originated 
in a symbolical way of expressing truths. (See above, p. 241, 
note ; and, for further confirmation, see Plutarch, as quoted 
p. 109.) And it seems that this doctrine came from India, 
through Ethiopia, into Egypt, and thence into Greece and 
Italy. (See Olear. ad Philostr. i. 18.) 

It was held amongst the Gauls by the Druids (Cesar, 
B. G. vi. 14), though only in part, probably; and by the 
Chaldees (Porphyr. V. Pyth. p. 25) if the doctrine of ab- 
staining from meats implies it. Origen also (in Joan. vi. § 7) 
mentions that metempsychosis was a part of the secret 
teaching of the Jews, who perhaps in later times drew it 
from heathen sources (see Justin M.c. Tryph. p. 222; comp. 
St. Austin in Joan. iv. 4); and though outwardly abstaining 
from heathen idolatry, fell inwardly into errors less revolting 
at first sight. Thus entirely does the world seem to be 
given up to error, even when holding a belief of a future 
state, and so much to need that preaching of life and incor- 
ruptibility which the Gospel brought to hght! 


Nore (16.) p. 268. 


Butler, Serm. p. 4, has an observation quite falling in with 
that of Aristotle at the beginning of the last note. “The 
several members having distinct offices implies the mind.” 
And so St. Irenzeus, ii. 19, § 6. ‘* Animee ipsee corporis ha- 
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bent figuram: ipsi enim adaptatee sunt vasi.” 5. Archel. 
Caschar. c. Manet. xviii. extr. ‘‘Ostendere possumus con- 
sonantiam esse virtutum in utraque, id est corporis atque 
anime: substantia, in qua ait Scripturarum doctor maximus 
Paulus Deum in corpore sicut voluit unumquodque membrum 
posuisse.” St. Augustine’s words, from his De Gen. ad lit. 
may be added : “ Animam vero non esse corpoream me pu- 
tare sed plane scire, audeo profiteri, tamen habere posse 
similitudinem corporis et corporalium omnino membrorum 
quisquis negat potest negare animam esse, que in somnis 
videt vel se ambulare, vel sedere, vel hac atque illac gressu 
atque etiam volatu ferri ac referri, quod sine quadam simili- 
tudine corporis non fit. Proinde si hance similitudinem etiam 
apud inferos gerit non corporalem sed corpori similem ; ita 
etiam in locis videtur esse non corporalibus, sed corporalium 
similibus, sive in requie sive in doloribus.” xu. 62. 


Nome (1/.)ap. 268. 
See Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, iv. 4. 


Nere (18.) p. 269. 
Aristot. Physiog. cap. 2, p. 806, a. 28. "Ex re rev Kivi- 


Gewy hvoicoyvwpLovover Kal EK TOY OYNMaTWY Kal eK THY 
Xpwuarwr kal ék tev nOav emt TOV TOOCwTOV Enpatvopévury, 
Kal && TOY TOLYWUATWY Kal EK TIC AstdTnTOe Kal ék Tie 
dwvi¢e Kal éK Tie GapKOe, Kal EK THY MEPWY Kal EK TOU TUTOU 
SAov Tov cwuaroc. He then goes on to give instances, and 
argues from the development of certain qualities conform- 
ably with certain external constitutions in brutes (1. e. in 
creatures, where reason does not intervene to check this), 
to the existence of the same thing in men, in tendency at 
least. I confess I do not see, myself, any great improba- 
bility in the further idea that where reason does check in- 
ward bad propensities, the exterior conformation also gradu- 
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ally alters; only it is a further idea. See also Note 14 on 
Dial. iv. 


more (19.) po 269: 

Aristot. EK. N. 1. 13. Tov aXéyou 76 piv Eotke Kolve) Kai 
gutta, Aéyw 62 70 aitiov Tov ToédsoOar Kal ad’EecBar TiHwv 
rolavTny yap Ovvauly Tic Wuxie év amact TOIg TEEPoMEevolc 
Gein Tic av Kal év Toile guBobore’ Tiv avTiy 2 TaUTHY Kal év 

os , 3 4 N ‘4 5 NN ” yA 
Toic TeAsloice’ evAOywrEoOY yap TabTHy Eivat 7 GAAnY TIva. 
And see the author de Hom. Opif. cap. vii. p. 59, and p. 125, 
as quoted above, p. 298. This assertion of the existence of 
the soul from the first, though at first displaying a part only 
of its faculties, as it is of the utmost weight against the sin 
of procuring abortions (see St. Clement as above, p. 106), so 
it has another important bearing, which may be suggested 
by the following passage of St. Cyril, against Nestorius, 1. 
p. 18. Tikrerat piv yao amd capKoe 1) caps bporoyoupévwe’ 
6 of ye Tov brAwv Synuloupyoc, Kal Ov cide TOSTOV TE Kal 
AGyov moirae THY Ybywow" adAXr 7 TEKOVGA yur) KalroL 
uOvng ovoa THY? THE GaoKoc avOowmorv bAov amoTekéiy TIG- 

2 A ? ~ \ , ‘ , , \ 
Teveral, TOV &k Woynce Oo) Aéyw Kal owpatoc, KaiToL TpdE 
THY THe Wuxyne Urapkww THY Tap’ EavTIC suVEloEvEeyKOvVOA 

og aes 4 LY 0 > A / , , 
pnoev’ 6 O& ye avEpwmoy sitwy cUvEohpNVvE TOV TAaVTWE 
TH comate THY EvONEioay avTa Puxnv’ Woreo ov 1) yun 
xairol TEekOVGa TO GwuAa pOvoY TOV EK Puyne Kal swparoc 
amorikrew Aéyerau’ Siadupaveira 62 TovTO Toe Tne Puxine 
Adyouc OvoEV, WE GapKa THY amd Tij¢ tlag drapgewe ap- 

, > er ¢ eee ~ i QZ > 
Barotonce apxiv’ ouvTw kai emi Tij¢ paxapiag TlapUévou: «i 
yao » Mnrho tort tig aytac ZapKoc, add’ obv éExréroKev 
evwOévra aut) Kat ardnGaav tov x Osov Ozdyv Adyov’ Kav 
el tic Néyn OxOToKov avTHy ovuxl Of wou TavTwe caBooret 

~ ot , . 4 ” S ~ Ie eee 
tov Ozov Adyou TO vEewrEepov, OUTE jv THE idlac UTapSEwe 


~ , 
TY apxny weroijo8at THY CapKa. 
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vom: (20:) p. 269. 


See the well-known passage of Strabo, quoted by Bishop 
Butler, Anal. 1. 1, p. 40. 


Nomma@ian.271. 


Butler, Anal. p. 18. “ The states of life in which we our- 
selves existed formerly in the womb, and in our infancy, are 
almost as different from our present in mature age, as it 1s 
possible to conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore that we are to exist hereafter in a state as dif- 
ferent (suppose) from our present as this is from our former, 
is but according to the analogy of nature,” &c. Compare 
the passage from Dr. Quain above, p. 241. 


Note (22.)) p. 275. 
Dan. 11. 10, where Nebuchadnezzar is conscious of having 
dreamt a dream, which he had forgotten in substance, 
though it contained an outline of Gop’s government over 


four vast empires ; a remarkable instance of what is noticed 
in the text. 


Nore (28.) p. 278. 


S. Iren. 1. 33. “De corpore autem in corpus transmi- 
grationem ipsorum subvertamus ex eo, quod nihil omnino 
eorum quee ante fuerint, meminerint anime. Si enim ob 
hoe emittebantur, uti in omni fierent operatione ; oportebat 
eaS memunisse eorum, quee ante facta sunt, uti ea que de- 
erant, adimplerent, et non circa eadem semper volutantes 
continuatim, miserabiliter laborarent; (non enim poterat 
corporis admixtio in totum universam ipsorum, quee ante 
habita erant, exstinguere memoriam et contemplationem, ) 
et maxime ad hoc venientes. Quomodo enim nune soporati 
et requiescente corpore queecumque anima ipsa apud se vi- 
det, et in phantasmate agit, et horum plura reminiscens 
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communicat cum corpore; et est quando et post plurimum 
temporis, queecumque per somnium quis vidit, vigilans an- 
nuntiat : sic utique reminisceretur et illorum, que antequam 
in hoe corpus veniret, egit. Si enim hoc quod in brevissimo 
tempore visum est, vel in phantasmate conceptum est, ab ea 
sola per somnium, postquam commixta sit corpori, et in 
universum membrum dispersa, commemoratur : multo magis 
illorum reminisceretur, in quibus temporibus tantis et uni- 
verso preeteritze vitee seeculo immorata est. Ad hee Plato 
vetus ille Atheniensis, qui et primus sententiam hance intro- 
duxit, quum excusare non posset, oblivionis induxit poculum, 
putans se per hoc aporiam hujusmodi effugere ; ostensionem 
quidem nullam faciens, dogmatice autem respondens, quo- 
niam introeuntes anime in hance vitam, ab eo qui est super 
introitum deemone, priusqua:n In corpora intrent, potantur 
oblivione. Et latuit semetipsum m alteram majorem inci- 
dens aporiam. Si enim oblivionis poculum potest, postea- 
quam ebibitum est, omnium factorum obliterare memoriam, 
hoe ipsum unde scis, O Plato, quum sit nune in corpore 
anima tua, quoniam priusquam in corpus introeat a deemone 
potata est oblivionis medicamentum ? Si enim deemonem, et 
poculum, et introitum reminisceris, et reliqua oportet cog- 
noscas: si autem illa ignoras, neque dzemon verus neque 
artificiose compositum oblivionis poculum.” 


Nore (24.) p. 274. 

Butler, Anal. i. 2, p. 58. “ The reader is desired to observe 
that Gentile writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the 
future punishment of the wicked, both as to the duration 
and degree of it, in a like manner of expression and of 
description, as the Scripture does.” With this statement 
St. Just. Martyr, Apol. i. § 20, p. 66, agrees, as does St. 
Clem. Strom. v. 91, and § 122, where he gives the following 
striking passage from Diphilus, a comic poet : 
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Olee ob rove Yavovrac, © Neuxhoare, 
Tpudig amdone peTaraPovrae év [3iw, 
mEpevyéval TO Ociov we AeAnOorae ; 
toriv Aixne d@Badpoc, O¢ Ta TAaVP Opa. 
Kal yap cal’ “Arénv dbo roiBove vouiZonev, 
, S f aah . ~ cQe 
ulav ducalwy xarTéoav acePov bddv. 
Kel TOUC OVO KaAbWe yh PloE TavTi Xpovy, 
aomaZ ame\Oov, kXém7’, atooréipe, KiKa. 
unoev travyDie. Eort Kav "Alou Kpiole, 
ti , \ ig ? - 
yVTEO TOUjTEL Osog O TAaVTWV OOTOTIC, 
~ 7? Q >) + oN >) ? 7 3 , 
Ov TOUVOLa poPepov ovo av dvordcalu ey" 
OC TOIC GapTavovoet TPO MIKOG (iov 
/ a bY >) of b , 
didwow’ sl tic 6 OleTae TOUPHPMLEGOV 
Kakov Tl rpaoowy Tove Dove AeAnbEvat, 
ws N X = c\ ? 
doKel TOVNOG, Kal CoKwY aXloKeral, 
¢? SN sf ‘4 a 
oTaV ayoAny ayovoa Tvyxavy Aik. 
60a9’ bcot CoxéetTe OvK Eivar Oedv" 
orl yap, EoTW" Et O€ TLC TPATTEL KAKWEC 
\ N S , , . 
KaKOC TEPUKWC, TOV KOOVOV KEOOavaTW 
? \ cs (ol Sf , 
XoOvw yap ourog vaTEooY OuoEl OlKY. 

Suvdbe 62 robrore 7) Toaywota Oua THVCE 

EQTUL YUP, EOTAL KELVOG alWVOg XOOVOE, 
Grav mupoe yéuovTa Onoavoov ayac}) 
xotowroc aifijo’ 7 dt BooknOeica PAE 
amravra tative Kal pEeTaoota 

- ~ 
préEEt Lavelod. 

Of philosophers, Plato, in the Gorgias, § 171, speaks of 
men suffering rév asi yoovov'—and Naraka, or Hell, forms 
a common subject of terror to the wicked, in Manu and 
elsewhere, among the Hindus. In the Vish. Purana, p. 
309, we read as follows: ‘“‘He who commits adultery is 
punished both here and hereafter ; for his days in this world 
are cut short, and when dead he falls into hell: ” and p. 210, 
“The sinner goes to Naraka, who neglects the due expi- 

x 
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ation of his guilt; ” where the different punishments there 
inflicted are described. St. Austin also, De Gen. ad lit. xii. 
§ 62, says, ‘‘ Possumus ostendere illorum quoque sapientes 
de inferorum substantia mimime dubitasse, que post hane 
vitam excipit animas mortuorum.” 


INOTE (25.) eemee 
Origen, c. Cels. p. 6, magnificently remarks: Ovdzv Oav- 
pastov Tov avTov Osdv amen edldaks Cra THY Tloodytov Kai 
TOU Swrijooc, éykateovapkévat év talc avavtwy avPourwy 
~ Clee iy u = , , om ” ¢ 
puxaic, tv’ avatoAdyntoc év TH Osia Kpica mac avOpwrroc j, 


! & obA rov Nonuov Ov &v TH EAUTOV KADOL 
EXwy TO PovAnpa Nopuov yoarrov Ev Ti) EavToU Kapoia. 


Note (26.,) p. 274. 

Aristot. Physiog. cap. 4, init. p. 808. Aoxet of por 7 
Puy? cal 76 copa oupTrabsivy adAhdote, Kai n Tig Wuxne Etc 
adAovoupéevyn cuvaddovol Ti)v TOU GwpaTog Moody, Tad TE 
c ~ f \ > lA ot \ ~ 
TOV GwuaTog popdy adAotouvpévyn cuvaddroLot TiY THe 


Quying eEw. 


NoTE (27.) p. 275. 


Tertull. Apol. cap. 48, says that ‘“‘ the soul can suffer 
nothing by itself without connexion with a material sub- 
stance ;” which is an over-strong statement, and one which, 
as Dr. Pusey observes on the place, Tertullian modified 
afterwards, but which shows how strongly he felt their 


mutual connexion. 


Note (28.) p. 275. 


Butler, Serm. vi. p. 87. ‘‘ Suppose we are capable of hap- 
piness and of misery in degrees equally intense and extreme, 
yet we are capable of the latter for a much longer time 
beyond all comparison. We see men in the tortures of 
pain for hours, days, and (excepting the short suspensions 
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of sleep) for months together, without intermission: to 
which no enjoyments of life do, in degree and continuance, 
bear any sort of proportion.” 


Note (29.) p. 275. 


Origen, in a fragment, De Resurr. vol. i. p. 33, Delarue, 
has the following wonderful remark :—‘‘ Quomodo enim non 
videtur absurdum, ut hoc corpus, quod pro Christo pertulit 
cicatrices, et pariter cum anima persecutionum toleravit 
seeva tormenta....ac diversa poenarum genera perpessus 
est, tantorum certaminum premus defraudetur? Quippe 
si sola anima, quee non sola certaverit, coronetur, et cor- 
poris sui vasculum, quod ei cum magno labore servivit, nulla 
agonis et victoria preemia consequatur, quomodo non con- 
tra omnem rationem esse videtur, ut naturalibus vitiis atque 
ingenitee hbidinis propter Christum caro resistens, et virgi- 
nitatem obtinens cum ingenti labore, qui continentize labor 
utique aut major corporis quam anime est, aut certe utri- 
usque zequalis est, preemiorum tempore altera veluti indigna 
rejiciatur, altera veniat ad coronam? Qusze res sine dubio 
aut injustitice alicujus Deum, aut impossibilitatis accusat.” 


Note (30.) p. 276. 


Butler, Anal. 11. ch. vi. p. 326, speaks of the natural con- 
stitution of body and temper as a temptation to go wrong. 
Aristotle, in his Problemata, xxx. 1, has some speculations 
upon this subject, as well as in the Physiognomonica, as 
above referred to. So in Eth. Nic. x. 8, he says, "Ewa 
(0n) cuuPaivev ard Tov cwmaroc Coxet. And Plato, though 
with a different view, observes, (Phzedo, § 30.) Kat yao 
ToAguoue Kal aTdcEG Kal Yapacg ovdiy aAo TAQEXEL 7) TO 
owpa kal ai robrov émBuuta. To prevent a misconstruction 
being put upon such a fact, we may add the following 


Kee 
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passage of St. Aust. c. Jul. Pel. iv. § 16. “Qui dicit im- 
pium justum esse maledictus erit populo et odibilis in gen- 
tibus (Prov. xxiv. 24). Etiam virtutibus veris gentiles 
preedices abundare ; quanto, inquam, satius heec ipsa in 1s 
dona Dei esse fatereris, sub cujus occulto judicio nec injusto, 
alii fatui, aln tardissimi ingen et ad intelligendum quo- 
dammodo phimbei, alii obliviosi, alii acuti memoresve nas- 
cuntur, alii utroque munere preediti, et acute intelligentes 
et tenacissimee memorize thesauro cogmita recondentes ; alii 
natura lenes, alii levissimis causis ira facillima ardentes, 
alii ad vindictee cupiditatem inter utrosque mediocres; alii 
spadones, alii in concubitu ita frigidi, ut vix omnino move- 
antur, alii libidinosissimi, ut vix omnino teneantur, alu inter 
utrosque et mover faciles et teneri ; alii timidissimi, alii auda- 
cissimi, alii neutrum ; ali hilares, alu tristes, ali1 ad nihil ho- 
rum proclives ; nec eorum quae commemoravi aliquid instituto 
ac proposito, sed natura; unde medici audent ista tribuere 
temperationibus corporum. Quod etsi probari vel nulla 
existente, vel omni finita queestione potuisset ; numquid sibi 
quisque corpus condidit, et hoe ejus tribuendum est volun- 
tati, quod mala ista naturalia magis minusve perpetitur ? 
Nam prorsus ea non perpeti, cum hic vivitur, nullo modo, 
nulla ratione quisquam potest. Nec tamen, sive a maximis 
sive minimis urgeatur, fas est ut dicit Ei, qui se finxit, 
quamvis omnipotenti, justo, et bono, Quare sic me fecisti? 
Et de jugo gravi quod est supra filios primi Adam, nemo 
liberat nisi secundus Adam. Quanto ergo tolerabilius illas 
quas dicis in implis esse virtutes divino muneri potius, quam 
eorum tribueres tantummodo voluntati, licet ipsi hoc ne- 
sciunt donee, si ex illo sunt preedestinatorum numero, acci- 
piant Spiritum qui ex Deo est, ut sciant que a Deo donata 
sunt iis.” St. Augustine here admits the fact of natural 
constitutions forming a temptation to particular sins; and 
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argues that those heathens who overcame such temptations 
did it by Gon’s hidden grace’, being powerless, without that 
aid, to overcome in their own strength. 


Note (S1.) p. 276. 


S. Hil. in S. Aust. ibid. ti. 27. ““ Memores et conscn ila 
ipsa corpora nostra omnium vitiorum esse materiam, per quam 
polluti et sordidi nihil in nobis mundum, nihil innocens obti- 
nemus, gaudeamus nobis esse hostem, in cujus concertatione 
quodam concertationis nostree (nostri?) bello dimicemus.” 
Comp. S. Archel. Casch. c. Manet. xvi. “Gaudet anima 
corpore, et diligit et colit ilud ; nihilominus etiam corpus 
gaudet, ab anima se vivificatum. Quod si maligni opus 
dicat esse quis corpus; cum sit et corruptibile ac vetustum 
atque deterrimum, non potest ferre spiritus virtutem, nec 
animee commotionem et ejus splendidissimam creaturam.” 


Nome (32.) preié. 
Aristot. E. Nic. i. § 5. SuvapMuoupévny € dHAov we 


4 = sf 2 a z\ 4 fe A AG 
AlLOET WT PEaVv META TOU & aXtoTOU TWV aya WV. 


Note (83.) p. 277. 


Ibid. ii. v. fin. "Ev wavri 82 pddcora pudakréov Tro Od 


‘ s ‘O Pare > N LOL ? > P 
KAL THY NOOVIV? OV YAO MOEKAOTOL KPLVOMEYV AUTI)DV. 


Nore (54.) p. 278. 


Plato de Legg. i. 14. Ti & drav émryaoopév teva poPe- 


pdv molly pera Oikng, do’ OVK avatoxuYTICa EvuPadrdovrag 


2 Grace is sometimes used in a limited sense, as signifying the gift of 
glory and of grace, whereby Christians are zealous of and able to do good 
works ; sometimes in a wider one, as signifying the assistance offered by 
Gop to heathens and others out of the Church. The latter may be com- 
pared to heat from the sun, as far as it is from without ; the former to vital 


warmth, which is inherent and from withu. 
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And in ili. § 14. ’Emt rig éAridocg bxobmevor TabTIC euplo- 


os 


Kov KaTaduyiy auToicg ig avTovg pdvoug sivat Kal TOUEC 
Ocove? zav7’ ovy avtoig mavta gidiav aAAhAwv Everots O 
4 e 4 “\ ied 3 4 _ of Q 
pdépdo¢ 6 TOTE TaDWY, OTE EK VOLWY TWY cuTpoo0ev yeyovws, 
aN S r - ~ , g , Le 4 = A low rv 
Ov dovAgborTEg TOIc TPdGUEY VOMOLG EKEKTHUTO, NY alow TOA- 
Maxie év Toig avw Adyotc elopev, 7) Kal dovAgvelv E@apev 
div Tove péAXovtag ayabode Ececbar, ie 6 dsthoe edb fep0e 
kat dgoBoc. And in the Protagoras, § 35. Kal vopuov Bie 

7 3 ot “ \ 4 >] ~ N 4 , , 
map’ éuov Tov pay duvapEevov aidove kal dikncg peréyetv KTEl- 
velv we vooov Tic wéAswo. From these passages it appears 
what great importance Plato attached to shame as available 
in education. 

Nore (85.) p. 278. 
Aristot. Rhet. i. 6. "Eorw 6) aloydvn Abwy Tg 7 Tapaxy 

\ S39 10 Ad a ft = = bs , 

Teol TA Eig adoSlay galvdueva PéOELV TWV KAaKWY, 1) TAQOVTWY, 
} yeyoudtwv, 7} peAAdvTwv. And again, rovg AEI wapeco- 


uévoug paddov aicybvovrat. 


Norte (36.) p. 280. 
Aristot. Metaph. p. 1000, a. 9. Oc wept ‘Hoiodoyv kat 


4 a ~~ od Q 
wavrec ot BeoAdyot pdvov éppdyticayv Tov TiBavov Tov TpOE¢ 
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avTove, nuov 62 WALywonsav’ Decode yao ToLOvVTEG TAG aOYAaE 
cat éx Dewy yeyovdrae Ta jn) yevoameva TOU véxTaoO0e Kal THC 
aupoctac Ovnra yevéoOa paciv, djAOv we ravta Ta Ovepara 
yuuoy.a A€yovTEeg avToic’ Kal Ta TEOl avUTije Tie 7 poapooac 
TWY aiTlwy UTio IAC ELOjKaoWW’ EL pév yao Xapw dove 
fiyyavovaw, oviv aitia tov civat 76 véxtap Kal 1) aufspoota’ 
si O& TOU Elval, THC av Elev aloLoL EdpEVOL TOOPHC; See 
Windisch. p. 1511, who mentions that the Chhandogya says 
that certain deities live by eating the amrita—the very word, 
almost, which the Greeks had, only they made it a fluid. 


Nore (37.) p. 280. 

The main Scripture ground for speaking of the angels as 
nourished is the phrase DY VAN OM?, which occurs in Ps. 
Ixxvili. 25, which was taken of old (see Wisdom xvi. 20, 
and the LX -X.) to mean the bread of angels, and explained 
by a Midrash (or ancient mystical commentary) to mean 
the food eaten by angels. In Tobit xu. 19, the angel’s 
words seem to imply that he had other meat to eat, 
though of course it would be of a spiritual nature. A few 
passages of the Fathers may be given here in illustration of 
this. St. Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 279, says of the 
angels sent to Abraham: “AyyeAou Tw OvTe ijoav Kai Ev ToIC 
ovpavoic onAdY zoTLV Hulv TOEPOMEVOL, Kav pr) O“olay TOO- 
ony Areo of dvOowmor yowueba, roépovra. S. Athan. in 
Ps, Ixxvii. 24. OU pdvov ro pavva Ta oepata Etpepev, add 
Kal NoyiKH Tie Kal ovpaviy CuvamEr OLétpspev avTwY TAC 


‘ ¢ ’ ON DS , pais ‘ ? aN . & ie 
puyxac, MOwE— ape él LAT OEPEL Kal TOUC ayye OUG kat TOUTO 


piv goTi kal éK TOU GuVdEecpoU ideiv, TY WoTEP EV ETAYWY)) 
cireiv To Kal dprov ovoavov owkev avroic. “Eote 0 ovcév 
Arrov Kal 2x Tov AmoordAov pabeiv repli avTwy ELonKOTOSG WC 
TvevpaTiKoy tpayov pwua' tTouvTO Of iv O vUV aoTog 
ayyéAwv dvouatouevoc. The question whether angels are 
nourished runs very much into the questions, what a spiri- 
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tual body is, and whether the angels have such as ‘Tertull. 
de C. Christi, vi. xi. S. Cyril. de Ador. p. 214. A, and others 
have thought: questions which may be even healthful to 
those who are led by them not to think meanly of the nature 
of the holy angels, but with reverence and godly fear of that 
of bodies. And the following words of St. Cyril are of help 
towards bearing this in mind: p. 233. d. “Aprov ayyédwy 
Epayev avOpwroc, TO pavva AEywv ovoavov kal ayyéiAwy 
rpdpov, iva trav aicOytev Kal dpatwv TOV oiksley tévTEC 
lrékeva vovv, thy mvevpatiny Kal Delay KatackerTopeBa 
xoonyiav, iv talc TaV aylwy Puyxatce evinor Ozd¢, Tov ayyée- 
\oug TpéhovTa Kal GwoyovovrtTa ToUE avJowmove Ocov 
Aodyov éycatavAiZeo0ar Towwy Tole TiVv wloTLW ElodsdEyHE- 
vole’ KaTwKnke yap 6 Xoltord¢ év Taig Kapclag Tov ua 
rou ‘Ayiou Ilvetpatoc, Kat "AoTw Cwvre wat @& OUPAVOU TPE- 
pdueOa mode eveSlav te Kal ioxdy TvevpaTiKijy. And so 
again, at p. 839, he says, after quoting the words of the 
Psalm again, Togperat yao 70 wvEvpa TvEvpATIKWC, Twa 
re uv kat lolav plow TOUT EoTL CwuAaTKMS’ TPOPT df ayyé- 
wv Kal dproe & moémwy ayyéhowg Kai Tolg avw mvev- 
uacty 6 &k Oeov Ilatpoe Adyog. And so St. Aust. Serm. 
de Temp. 194, 2. 196, 3. Greg. Naz. S. 37. Origen. de Orat. 
p. 94, Fell. Greg. Nyss. de Hom. Opif. p. 95, who notices 
that it is not by gross food, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of Gop, that man liveth. Neither 
is a difference of opinion implied by such as speak of having 
wisdom and knowledge as the food of angels, seeing that it 
is in Christ that all treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden, and by Him it is, whether by word or by wisdom, or 
by knowledge or by bread, or by manna, that Gop the I’ather 
upholdeth all things in heaven and in earth and under the 
earth. 
Nore (38.) p. 280. 
See above, p. 135 and p. 205. 
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Oi.) p. sot. 

S. Aug.c. Jul. Pelag. vi. 59. ‘Si bonitas operationis ejus 
subtrahatur formandis promovendisque seminibus, et vivifi- 
candis quibusque viventibus, non solum gignenda non agun- 
tur, sed ad nihilum penitus etiam genita rediguntur.” 


Note (40.) p. 281. 


Butler, Diss. 1., discusses the use of the word ‘same,’ as 
applied to plants ; and contends that, strictly, it is inapph- 
cable to them at different periods of their existence. St. 
Clem. Str. 1. § 101, seems to think they had some living 
principle, to which he gives the name of ‘soul:’ neither is 
it immediately obvious that there is not something analo- 
gous to a soul in them, possessing those powers only which 
the soul of animals does in the womb. I[ am not stating 
an opinion here, for I have none on the subject; I am 
merely noticing what St. Clement says as falling in with the 
Indian division of things into mobile and immobile, the latter 
of which is subdivided into those which have and those which 
have not life. 


Net pe(4 ie ep. 281. 


The analogy between man’s growth and that of a plant 
is often noticed in Scripture, as in Jeb xiv. 1 Cor. xv. &e. : 
as such it is often insisted on by the Lathers also. 


Note (42.) p. 281. 

Whoever attempts to form an idea of a finite spirit, will, 
I suspect, find it a very difficult task. It seems easier far 
to me, to conceive spirits, as such, to be ubiquitous than 
finite. ‘“‘ Not but that I think (with Bishop Butler, letter iv. 
p. 489) that there is somewhat in the manner of the exist- 
ence of spirits that more directly answers to the manner of 
the existence of body; but what that ts, or of the manner 
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of their existence, I cannot possibly form an idea.” St. 
Basil, Ep. viii. 2, observes that an angel may be said to be 
numerically one, but that, as in the case of a man, because 
he is not uncompounded, ovciav ydo ped’ ayacuov tiv 
rou ayyéAou brdoractv évvoovusv. Perhaps this bears ma- 
terially upon the question, since all beings who are what 
they are by participation of somewhat in another, must 
necessarily be subject to some limitations, possibly some in 
regard to space, as participation implies the having of a part 
only of what another has. Yet even this does not seem to 
clear up the difficulty ; as it is so difficult to determine what 
space is, and more still “what relation the self-existent 
Being hath to space,” as Butler goes on to remark. And 
even if spirits, either angels or men, are limited to space, 
their powers of seeing, hearing, and the like (or those 
analogous to them), may be of incomparably wider range 
than ours, as St. Gregory, Moral. 11. 3, teaches ; may not be 
impeded by things, which are an impediment to our souls, 
acting as they do through the medium of a gross body. 
(See Note 44.) A reflecting mind will find these are 
questions of the greatest importance to have the most pro- 
bable opinions upon, even though demonstration be impos- 
sible. For probability is the guide of life; and this, as most 
metaphysical speculations, runs up into practical bearings. 


Note (43.) p. 282. 

The Scripture says expressly that Gop has established 
the earth for ever, i110" oy, Ps. Ixxvi. 69, and speaks 
of its being made so fast that it cannot be moved, Ps. xcvi. 
10; and of the heavens, it says, He hath made them to 
stand forever and ever, Doiy> ahh} Ps. exlviii. 6; and in 
conformity with this the Fathers generally teach that the 
earth is not to be annihilated, but to be renewed after its 
dissolution (2 Pet. iii. 10). Thus Tertullian, de Cor. vi., 
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‘* Dei emulus universam conditionem, certis usibus homini 
mancipatam, cum homine corrupit. Unde eam et Apos- 
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tolus invitam ait vanitati succidisse :” upon which passage 
Dr. Pusey has the following note :—‘ Comp. adv. Herm. 
e.J1. The Apostle is understood to speak of a restoration 
of the natural creation, by S. Irenzeus, (5, 32, 1. [and 36, 1.]) 
S. Hilary, (in Ps. clxvin. § 2.) S. Ambrose, (Prol. in Ex- 
pos. Ev. sec. Luc. Hexaem. i. 7. § 22, but including the 
human soul, Ep. 34, ad Horont.) Origen, (Hom. 4, in Ezek. 
§ 2.) S. Gregory Naz. (Orat. 1, in Julian. iv. 15.) S Chry- 
sostom, (in loc.) Theodoret, (in loc. and Gal. vi. 15.) Pro- 
clus ap. Epiphan. (Heer. Ixiv. 31.) Ccumenius, (ad 2 Pet. 
iv.) Gaudentius, (Serm. 3, init. Bibl. P. v. p. 948.) 8. Je- 
rome, (in Is. xxiv. fin. 51, 6 seqq.) Maximus Taur. (Bibl. 
Pat. t. vi. p. 48.) Ambrosiaster, (ad loc.) Auct. de Prom. 
Dimid. Temp. (ap. Prosper. c. 20.) the later Sedulius, 
(Collectanea, ad loc. B. P. vi. p. 518.) This liberation of 
the creature they state, according to Scripture, will take 
place through its destruction. ‘ For good will He destroy 
the world. For there wiil be a new heaven, and there shall 
be no more night.’ Ambr. de Ehia, c. 21, fin. § 80. ‘ From 
which (Ps. cil. 26) it appears that the perishing of the 
heavens denotes not their utter destruction, but change for 
the better, Jerome in Is. li. 6. Comp. S. Aug. de Civ. D. 
xx. 16. Chrys. ad loc. Method. de Res. § 32. 5. Cyril, Jer. 
xv. 2. S. Athanas., Huseb., Prosper., Cassiodorus, in Ps. ci. 
26. Proclus, ]. c. and § 32. CGicumen. |. c. Gandentius, |. ¢. 
Greg. M. Moral. xvii. 9, in Job xxv. 24. Auct. de Prom. 
Dimid. Temp. |. ce. Hesychius also, |. v. in Lev. (c. 18.) un- 
derstands by ‘the creature, the natural creation [as does 
St. Ephrem in Joel i. fin. ii. p. 250. E.]. On the other hand, 
S. Augustine understands it to be ‘human nature,’ in those 
who actually, or who shall hereafter, believe, (Questt. 83, 
qu. 67. Propos. de Ep. ad Rom. Prop. 53, in Prise. et 
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Orig. c. 8, in Ps. exxv. § 2.) m which he is followed by Greg. 
M. (Mor. iv. 34, in Job ii. 18.) and Gelasius 1. (Tr. 3, ¢. 
Pelag. ap. Labbe Cone. t. 1. p. 1248.) Origen (ad loc.) 
seems, in like way, to suppose it chiefly to relate to the 
soul sympathizing with the body; but also (wherein he is 
followed by Sedulius, |. c.) to include angels and even arch- 
angels, in that they ‘fight’ for us (Dan. x.). 8. Hilary (de 
Trmexiis 5.) and S. Cyril Alex. (Thes. xiv. lo t.vgpn 7} 
ed. Par.) employ the text against the Arians, since the Son, 
if created, must have been liable to all here spoken of; they 
must then have held all creatures, even the highest, to be 
included ; the holy angels are also regarded by Theodoret 
(ad loc.) as included in the ‘ ewhole creation,’ and apparently 
by 8. Greg. Naz. 1. ¢.” Perhaps, as the majority seem 
agreed on the application in the text, the passage in the 
following note may be taken as giving it a decided prepon- 
derance. 
Note (44.) p. 282. 

Butler, Anal. p. 115. “One thing is set over against 
another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our nature cor- 
responds to our external condition. Without this corre- 
spondence there would be no possibility of any such thing as 
human life and human happiness ; which life and happiness, 
therefore, are a result from our nature and condition jointly ; 
meaning, by human life, not living m the literal sense, but 
the whole complex notion commonly understood by those 
words. So that without determining what will be the em- 
ployment and happiness, the particular life of good men 
hereafter, there must be some determinate capacities, some 
necessary character and qualifications, without which per- 
sons cannot but be utterly incapable of it: in like manner 
as there must be some without which men would be in- 
capable of their present state of life.” And so, p. 40, 1. 1. he 
says, ‘‘ Death may put us into a higher and more enlarged 
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state of life, as our birth does.” The one is presupposed 
by the other ; the state of life by the capacities. 


Nore (45.) p. 283. 
St. Aug. Conff. ix. 28... . “* Queerentibus utrum non for- 
midaret tam longe a sna civitate corpus relinquere. Nihil, 


inquit, longe est a Deo; neque timendum est, ne Ile non 
agnoscat in fine seeculi, unde me resuscitet. 


Note (46.) p. 283. 
Aristot. Anal. Post. 1. 10, p. 76, b. 23. Ovdx forw wtr6- 


Gecic 088 airnua 0 avayKn eivat OC avrd Kal CoKeiv dvéyKy’ 
ov yao Tobe Tov EEw Adyov 7) awddak&e, aAAa Tod Tov év 
rh a) oe ae ‘ Oe AX ae Faw \ sf 9 a 
n Wuxi, ewet ovde auAAoyioudc’ ast yao EoTw évarivat 
\ N 7 NO AAG \ \ 4 r , b) Do 
mooc Tov Ew Adyov, adAa Todc Tov Eow Adyov ovK ak. 
And so St. Hilary de Trin. x. p. 197. ‘“*Secundum humanz 
naturee consuetudinem nullus est sermo non obnoxius con- 
tradictioni.” 
Note (47.) p. 283. 
Aristot. Soph. Elench. cap. vil. p. 169, a. 37. “H awary 
yiverat WaAdXAov pet dAAwWY oKoToupéevore 7} KAD abrobc: 7 
yap per ddAAwv oxébic dia Adywv, » 02 Kal? abrov OvxX 


HrTov Ov avTov TOU MpayyaToc. 
Note (48.) p. 283. 


Origen. in Levit. ix. 7. “‘ Cum lasciviunt oculi vel per illi- 
citas concenpiscentias vel per spectacula diabolica, quid aliud 
nisi ignem sibi congregant ? Cum aures non avertuntur ab 
auditu vano, ac derogationibus proximorum; cum manus a 
cede nequaquam nec a rapinis ac depreedationibus conti- 
nentur ; cum pedes veloces sunt ad effundendum sanguinem ; 
cumque corpus non Domino sed fornicationi tradimus, quid 
aliud nisi totum corpus tradimus in gehennam? At hee 
cum dicuntur, contemtim habentur. Quare? quia fides deest. 
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Alioquin si tibi hodie diceretur quia judex seculi vult te 
crastino vivum exurere, et his auditis si esset unius diel 
spatium liberum, quanta faceres? quomodo et per quos dis- 
curreres? quam lugens et quam sordidus oberrares? Nonne 
effunderes omnem pecuniam tuam in eos quorum interces- 
sione evadere posse te crederes? Nonne omnia que possides 
redemptionem faceres animze tuze? Quod si etiam aliquis 
te retardare aut impedire tentaret, nonne diceres, Pereant 
omnia pro salute mea, nec quicquam remaneat tantum ut 
ego vivam? Hoe quare faceres? quia inde non dubitares: 
hine dubitas. Et ideo bene Dominus dicit, Putas veniens 
Filius Hominis inveniet fidem super terram? Kt quid ego 
de certis indubitatisque periculis? ‘Tantummodo si causa 
dicenda sit apud judicem terrenum, quze aliquem metum ex 
legibus habere videatur, nonne omnibus vigiliis excubatur, 
advocato patrono munera preeparantur, etiamsi anceps peri- 
culum sit, aut etiam solius notz metus vel damni ratio ? 
Nos quare non credimus quod omnes adstabimus ante tribunal 
Dei, ut reportet unusquisque propria corporis prout gessit sive 
bona sive mala?” 
Nore (49.) p. 284. 

In the Vedas the impassibility of the soul is taught. “‘ We 
do not recognize the doctrine that supposes the slayer to 
slay, or the slain to be killed: this (spiritual existence) 
neither kills nor 1s killed,” quoted by Professor Wilson, 
Vish. Purana, p. 135, note. And again, p. 252, ‘ Union of 
self with supreme spirit is said to be the great end of all: 
but this is false; for one substance cannot become sub- 
stantially another.” Upon which it is observed in the note, 
that ‘‘ this is to be understood as applying to the doctrines 
which distinguish between the vital spirit (Jivatma) and the 
supreme spirit (Paramatma), the doctrine of the Yoga. It 
is here argued, that it 1s absurd to talk of effecting a union 
between the soul of man and supreme soul; for if they are 
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distinct essentially, they cannot combine; if they are 
already one and the same, it is nonsense to talk of accom- 
plishing their union. The great end of life or truth is, not 
to effect the union of two things, or two parts of one thing, 
but to know that all is unity.” And so also at p. 650, “ The 
properties of pain, ignorance, and impurity, are those of 
nature (Pracriti), not of soul. ... When a soul is associated 
with Pracriti, it is vitiated by egotism and the rest, and 
assumes the qualities of grosser nature, though essentially 
distinct from them and incorruptible.” Burnouf, Pref. to 
Bhag. Puran. xlvi., note, says: ‘‘ La destruction dite A’t- 
yantika, c’est a dire définitive, est Pidentification de lame 
individuelle avec le supréme Brahma, identification & la- 
quelle le Yogin parvient par la science.” 


Nore (50.) p. 285. 

Vish. Purana, p. 633, note. Those sainted mortals who 
have diligently worshipped Vishnu, and are distinguished 
for piety, abide at the time of dissolution in the Maharloka, 
with the Pitris, Manus, the seven Rishis, the various orders 
of celestial spirits, and the gods. These, when the heat of 
the flames that destroy the world reaches to Maharloka, 
repair to Janaloka in their subtle forms, destined to become 
re-embodied in similar capacities to their former, when the 
world is renewed at the beginning of the succeeding Kalpa. 
This continues throughout the life of Brahma; at the expi- 
ration of his life all are destroved: but those who have then 
attained a residence in the Brahmaloka, by having identified 
themselves in spirit with the supreme, are finally resolved 
into the sole-existing Brahma. 


Nore (51.) p. 286. 
The words of St. Paul, to which allusion is made in the 
text, stand as follows, 1 Thess. v. 23. Avroe 62 6 Oehe Tic 


ys 


/ 
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elptiune aylacal vpac bAoreAcic’ Kat GAdKANDOY vEwWY TO 
mvevpa kal 1) Wuxr Kal TO copa apéuTTWS Ev TY TapovEtG 
zov Kupiov nuwy "Inoov Xotorov rnonOein. St. Hilary well 
says (De Trin. iv. p. 33), “In divinis rebus non frequentius 
dicta sed tantum dicta sufficiunt:” and therefore, if the di- 
vision of man’s nature here given occurred no where besides, 
it would be still a text of importance. But, as now-a-days 
the doctrine mentioned in it hardly enters at all into the 
theology of some people ; as it is of the utmost importance 
in practical theology; as, further, it is one met with in 
divers parts of Scripture, I shall speak upon it here some- 
what more at length, at the risk of repeating things already 
noticed in the text. 

1. Upon the passage itself it may be observed, that St. 
Paul implies that the Christians he addresses are already 
in possession of certain things which may be called faculties 
or gifts, and which may be forfeited im different degrees : 
otherwise he would not pray that they might be preserved 
wholly and unblameably. He prays to the God of peace, 
as though he would beg that there might be no schism in 
the three specified, and uses a singular verb to the three 
nouns, after the manner in which, in the Old Testament, 
the unity and eternal peace of the most blessed Trinity is 
hinted at by joining a plural noun with a singular verb, as 
DON NIA, &e. 

2. The spirit here spoken of is that supernatural gift 
whereby Adam was what he was in Paradise. It is some- 
times called the gift of glory and of grace, sometimes glory, 
sometimes the breath of life (7W3W2). This is the stricter 
and more limited sense in which it is used, although in other 
passages the word ‘spirit’ is used in a laxer way, as syn- 
onymous perhaps with soul, although possibly a more rigid 
examination of such passages might lead to a different con- 
clusion. Thus, when St. Paul, 2 Cor. vii. 1, speaks of filthi- 
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ness of flesh and spirit (woAvopo¢e capKdc Kal mvevparoc), 
he may mean pollution resulting from the body or from an 
unclean spirit. 

3. There are several texts in which the same division is 
implied, where either all the three are specified, or at least 
the distinction between soul and spirit. Of this distinction, 
Origen (in Joan. vi. § 7) says, there are countless passages 
which observe it. I shall put three or four passages to- 
gether, without separating the former class from the latter. 
“Oh my sowl come not thou into their secret, into their 
assembly my glory be not thou united,” 723 INN ON, 
Gen. xlix. 6... ‘‘ My glory rejoiceth, my flesh also shall rest 
in hope, for thou wilt not leave my sow/ in hell,” Ps. xvi. 9, 
10, which passage is urged against the Apollinarians by St. 
Cyril de Ine. xix. ap. Mai. Coll. Nova, vil. ‘“‘ Let the enemy 
persecute my soul, and take it; let him tread down my life 
upon the earth, and lay my glory in the dust,” Ps. vu. 5. 
Again, “And Mary said, My sow doth magnily the Lorp, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in Gop my Saviour.” Luke 11. 46. 
“Awake up, my glory; awake, harp and lute ; I will awake 
right early,” where the glory is distinguished from himself. 
Ps. lvii. 9. “« My heart is fixed ; I will sing and give praise; yea, 
my glory shall” (IAD AN), evi. 1°. Baruch in. 1 (quoted 
by Athan. c. Serap. i. 7), ‘‘ The soul in anguish, the troubled 
spirit crieth unto Thee.” Song of Three Children, “ O ye 
spirits and souls of the righteous.” Lastly, in Hebrews iv. 12, 
“The Word of the Lorn... pierceth even to the dividing 
asunder of the soud and spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” 

4 The division of man into spirit, soul, and body, is of 


3 See Mr. Newman’s Lectures on Justification, p. 186, for further obser- 
vations on the word glory. The Old Testament, more particularly the 
Psalms, being ultimately designed for Christians, the prophets need not 
have ministered to themselves at all in such expressions, but unto us. See, 


however, presently, § 5. 
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course not a logical division: for a logical division is one 
into this, and that, 1. e. into two only. And properly 
speaking it 1s not man, but Christian, which is so divided 
(non-logically): “Husic yao ov patny av7dév dapev él Tov 
mvevpatikou wy) mpoateGecévat TO” Avlowmoc’ Kpéeitroy yao 
) avOowmoc 6 mvevpatiKoc, TOV avOowmou jro év Wuyn 7 
év owWpaTe H ev GuVa@oTépole YapakTnptGopévov, OVvxt 62 Kal 
év Ty TOUTWY Daotéow TrEvMaTL, OV KATA METOYXIVY ETLKOATOU- 
cav yonuaTifa 6 mvevpatidc. Orig. in Jo. 11. § 15. Body, 
then, is almost essential to the idea, man: it may be logically 
divided into body and soul: but man and this gift (1. e. spirit) 
together make up the idea, Christian. Body 1s only separated 
from man’s soul during the brief space of death ; in hell and 
in heaven it is united with the soul, and 1s part of the man. 
The natural man is here meant, and not the Christian man. 

5. The Christian man is this natural man with that super- 
natural gift which Adam had, restored to him. This St. 
Cyril teaches, contr. Anthropom. 2. “Eze ov udvov Aoyucdy 
éyonv civat, adda kai vedpatoe ayiou métoyxov, iva Aauroo- 
zépoue Exy TOVE XapakTnpac Tie Oelac Pboewe ev auUTW, évE- 
pbonoey avTw mwvojv Cwic. Touro dé gore ro Ov Yiov rH 
AoyiKh KTicel Yopnyovpevoy veda, kai Cranoogovy avro éic 
E100C TO AvWwTaTW, TOUT EoTL TO Deiov’ STi yao OvK zic Wuyhy 
avPoury 76 gupuonPiy avrw yéyove TvEvpA, OUTE [AV Eig VOUD, 
we olovral Tivec, Eotiy evTevOev idsiv. Tlpwrov piv 6 éudv- 
onoac Ode vosita, TO 62 gugvonBiv 2& abrov mavtwe Tov 
VOEITAL KAL 1OLOV AUTODV, i)TOL THE OVGlac aUTOU’ ETA TwC AV TO 
tx Ocov mvevpa peraBéBAnra cic Pbow Puxne; k.7.A. And 
presently, speaking of what Christ said to the Apostles 
when He breathed on them, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
he says: ’Avavéwore yao Tig apxalag éxeivnc OwpEac Kal TOU 
Sobévrocg piv gupvohparoc 76 dia Xprotov yéyovev avapoo- 
povy Hpac sic TOV TOWTOY aylacnOY, Kal avaKxouiGoy THY 
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rov avobev Kai iv ToOWTY KataoKevy) ColévTa uty ayiaopov?. 
This supernatural gift may be called ows spirit, in the same 
way as the spirits of the prophets are said to be subject to 
them, as if they were their possessions ; as Origen remarks 
(in Joan. vi. 7) Acdwonpéva avroig vd OQeov, oiovei éxelvwr 
dvouaZecOa kripara. As the one supernatural gift may be 
abused, so the other, which we are here considering, may 
also. This gift it is which sanctifies the soul and the body, 
which gives the soul the preponderance over the body, 
which enables it to converse with the other world in prayer 
and meditation. Its efficacy is pointed out by the same 
wonderful writer on Levit. 1. 2. “Anima queecunque pecca- 
eerit coram Domino, non voluntate. Recte animam dicit 
quam peccare describit; non enim spiritum vocasset quem 
diceret peccaturum. Sed ne hominem quidem hune di- 
ceret, In quo nequaquam imago Dei peccato interveniente 
constaret. Non ergo est spiritus ille qui peccat; /ructus 
enim spiritus est, ut describit Apostolus, charitas, gaudium, 
pax, patientia, et cetera his similia, quee etiam fructus vite 
appellantur. Denique et alibi dicit: Qui semimat im carne, 
de carne metet corruptionem: et qui seminat in spiritu, de 
spiritu metet vitam wternam. Quoniam ergo alius est qui 
seminat et alius est in quo seminatur, seminatur autem vel in 
carne cum peccatur, ut metatur corruptio, vel in spiritu 
cum secundum Deum vivitur, ut metatur vita eterna; con- 
stat animam esse que vel in carne vel in spiritu seminat, et 
illam esse quee vel in peccatum ruere possit vel converti a 
peccato. Nam corpus sequela ejus est ad quodcunque dele- 
gerit, et spiritus dux ejus est ad virtutem, si eum sequi 
velit.” However, though this gift is in a special sense 


4 See further, in Bishop Bull’s treatise on the state of man before the 
fall, particularly pp. 90—94, who curiously enough saw the importance of a 
doctrine which Méhler, in his Symbolik, makes the ‘Standpunkt’ for at- 
tacking heresies current abroad. 
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Christian, insomuch that till it came, the Spirit was (St. 
John vii. 39) said to be not yet; still it may have been in 
part enjoyed by the Patriarchs, and in some faint degree 
even by the heathen, only with this difference, that they 
arrived at it as the reward of long labours, the Christian has 
it bestowed upon him in baptism at once. How far all 
Jewish rites were anticipations, though feeble ones, of 
Christian rites, not only outwardly, but also mwardly, I shall 
not here discuss; but shall content myself with saying that 
it seems probable that the Patriarchs, at least, were in some 
measure partakers of the overflowings of the grace which 
in their language they anticipated. It may be interesting 
upon the other case—that of the heathen—to add here two 
or three passages from the Fathers. St. Justin Martyr. c. 
Tryph. p. 221, speaks as follows: @yol yap TlAdrwv, avo 
TOLOUTOY Eival TO TOV vOU OMpa, Kal TPdCG TOUTO HY OE- 
d508a, we Svvacba xafopav avrd éxeivo TO Ov stAuKpivEt 
aut ekeivy), O TOV VONTOV ATaVYTWY ~oTiy alTLOY, OV Ypwpa 
Eyov, ov oyna, ov piyeOoc, ovd? ovdiy dv dPPadrpde BAEreL, 
aNd tt Ov TOUT adro dnpl, Ov érékeLva TAONE Ovolac, OUTE 
pntov ovTe ayoosuTov, adAad pévov KaXov kal ayaborv, eEald- 
yn¢e taic ev weduKkviaie Puxaic eyywopevov ia TO cuyyEvic 
Kal towra Tov idéoGa. ri¢ ovv npiv, EAcye, ovyyéveta TOO 
Tov Osdv éoriv; H Kal 1) Woy? Oela kat aBdvarde éo7t, Kal 
avTov éketvou Tov PactAtkoU vou Mép0¢ 3 We O& éKElvoc Opa 
tov Osov, oUTW Kal HUiv édiKTOY TH HuETEePW VO ovAAGPEtY 
ro Osiov, Kai 76 évrevOev On evdamovely; wavy piv ovv 
Epnv. ‘Tatian also, although a writer not so much to be 
depended on, has much to the same effect, of which the 
following is a small part, p. 150. “Awa@Xecev iyuae 7rd avr- 
eSotaiov, dovrAo yeydvapev of éAebBepor, dia Ti}v apyapriay 
troaOnpev. ovdev patdAov TO TOV Osod TETOInTal, THY TOVH- 
ptav npueic avedetEauev. of 6? avadstEavtec Suvarol maXww 
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rd) piv Kadgirar Wuxi TO dé, petGov pév rnc Puxiic, Oeov de 
cikwv Kal Opolwotc, ExaTeopa O& Tapa Toic avOpwrotc TOIC 
TowTole UTHOXEV, Iva TO pév TL Wow VALKOl, TO OF dvMTEpOL 
snc tAnc. So, too, St. Clement, Strom. v. § 89, p. 698, 
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av9Ioimoue iKev pact, kabareo TlAGrwv Kai ’AgiotoréAng 
Guodoyovot* aAN apsig pév TY TeMLaTEVKOTL TOOGETL- 
mvetoa rd &y.ov Tvevpa papéev, of O& aupi tov TAdrwva 
vouv piv év uy Oelac potpag amdppotav vmdpxorta, 
Puxiv of év compare KarouiGouvalv, avapaveov yap ova “LwijA 
EvOC THV OWOEKA TOOPNTOV elonrau’ “* Kat EOTAL PETA TUUTA, 
xyew@ ard Tov Ivebtuatde pov éwi Tasav caoKa, kal of viol 
juov Kai ai Ovyarégee tuov tpopntedaovaw"” add’ ovx 
we pépoc Oeou ev EKaoTHW TLWY 7o Ilvedua’ dawe 62 4 Ota- 
voun avrTn kal 6 Te more éoTe TO aytov IIvevpa Ev ToIg TEDL 
Toogntelag Kay Toig wept Wuyie imioecxOhoerae nutv' adda 
Ta piv THE yvwoEWC abn KOUTTELW ‘amlotin aval’ Kal’ 
‘HodkAsrov, amotin yao duapvyyaver po} yeyvwakeoOat. 
Compare the passage from St. Austin, c. Jul. Pel., quoted 
above, p. 308. 

Plato also saw (see Tennem. Platon. Philos. iv. p. 34,) 
that man was not willingly and of his own accord wicked, 
although his wicked acts were voluntary acts. Hence there 
is an appearance of there being a double will, and so a 
double personality, in a man—a difficulty which the doc- 
trine we have been upon comes in to explain. For it being 
the soul which sins (see Origen, as just quoted), the flesh 
which is attached to it gives it the propension to sin, while 
the spirit which is superadded to it gives it a propension 
towards virtue and holiness. Hence the appearance of a 
double will, from the soul being, so to say, intimately inter- 
penetrated by two opposite powers. The heathens, who ex- 
pressed their consciousness of such opposite powers at work 
in them, are witnesses. to the fact that they enjoyed the 
gift in some measure, though doubtless in a slight one. 
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How can a law be said to be in our members unless there 1s 
that wonderfully close connexion between the soul and the 
body whereby the law which properly belongeth to mind 1s 
said to dwell in them? “Spiritus spiritali munere adjutus 
adversus carnis concupiscentiam concupiscit,” said St. Aust. 
ce. Jul. Pel. v.§ 56. The heathen, then, though they re- 
ceived not the promise, yet had such tokens and marks of 
grace upon them as showed that they were sprung from a 
fallen parent, not from a parent who had no grace to fall 
from. The natural man needed the supernatural gift, to be 
able to fulfil his own longings: the fables of a golden age 
were but the external circumstances in imagination, suited 
to the internal condition which those longings witnessed the 
loss of. 

As the mind of man is present in all parts of the body, 
and sees, and hears, and feels in every way in it and by it, 
so that there is no conscious interval between the act of the 
body and of the mind; as all its temptations, or by far the 
larger part of them, are felt by the body, and executed by 
it, if carried into act, so that the mind which yields to them 
is said to be carnal, not that it becomes material in a literal 
sense, but in that it is under the gross influence of matter : 
so, on the other hand, the spirit of a Christian is present in 
all acts of the mind, and through the mind in several acts 
of the body also; the inducements to go right, in a Chris- 
tian sense, are through the spirit; through it the mind 
feels aright, i. e. has awe and love; through it, sees aright, 
i. e. has faith ; through it, hears the inward communings of 
the Spirit of Gop, tastes His graciousness and the powers of 
the world to come, and smelleth the sweet-smelling savour 
of heavenly incense. Through it both body and soul become 
spiritual, partake of a spiritual and heavenly nature, become 
mysteriously blended in a mysterious union and peace. 

6. But as the body may become spiritual (for there is a 
spiritual body), so it may forfeit the gift of the spirit through 
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the sins which in it and with it the soul committeth. As 
the Word of Gop is able to divide asunder the soul and the 
spirit, so He will, through His angels, cut them asunder in 
him whose soul sinneth, and appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. This is the true death of man; as the sepa- 
ration of soul and body is the natural death, so the final 
separation of the spirit from these is everlasting death. 
This may be illustrated by the following passage of St. Ire- 
neeus, v. 6. “ Quum Spiritus hic commixtus anime unitur 
plasmati; propter effusionem Spiritus, spiritualis et per- 
fectus homo factus est: et hic est qui secundum imaginem 
et similitudinem factus est Dei. Si autem defuerit anime 
Spiritus, animalis est vere, qui est talis, et carnalis dere- 
lictus imperfectus erit: imaginem quidem habens in plas- 
mate, similitudinem vero non assumens per Spiritum. Sicut 
autem hic imperfectus est; sic iterum si quis tollat imagi- 
nem, et spernat plasma, jam non hominem intelligere potest, 
sed aut partem aliquam hominis, quemadmodum preedicimus, 
vel aliud aliquid preeter hominem. Neque enim plasmatio 
carnis ipsa secundum se homo perfectus est, sed corpus ho- 
minis et pars hominis. Neque enim et anima ipsa secun- 
dum se homo; sed anima hominis et pars hominis. Neque 
Spiritus homo: Spiritus enim, et non homo vocatur. Com- 
mixtio autem et unitio horum omnium perfectum hominem 
efficit. Et propter hoc Apostolus se ipsum exponens expla- 
navit perfectum et spiritualem salutis hominem, m prima 
Epistola ad Thessalonicenses dicens sic: Deus autem pacis 
sanctificet vos perfectos, et integer vester spiritus, et anima, 
et corpus sine querela in adventum Domini Jesu Christi 
servetur. Et quam utique causam habebat his tribus, id 
est, anime et corpori, et spiritui, integram et perfectam 
perseverationem precari in adventum Domini, nisi redinte- 
grationem et adunitionem trium et unam et eandem ipso- 
rum sciebat salutem? Propter quod et perfectos ait eos, 
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qui tria sine querelé exhibent Domino. Perfecti igitur, qui 
et Spiritum in se perseverantem habuerint Dei, et animas et 
corpora sine quereli servaverint; Dei, id est, illam, quee ad 
Deum est, fidem servantes, et eam que ad proximum est 
justitiam custodientes.” And again, 1.388. [lavreg of etc 
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7. Lastly, it may be observed that the distinction mto 
spirit, soul, and body, is capable of being made the basis, 
or tessera, of a system of devotional meditation. For we 
find that the body is mentioned in Scripture as in some way 
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mysteriously connected with the Holy Spirit: it is called 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit. And texts might be 
noticed which would show the connexion of the soul with 
the Son, as also that of the spirit with the Father, e. g. 
Rom. viii. 15, &e. Weak and feeble as all resemblances 
in the creature to the Creator must needs be, still the 
spirit tends in man to make the three co-equal and, pro- 
spectively, co-eternal, 1f such awful words may be applied to 
aught relating to a creature: for it tends to make the body 
spiritual and the soul spiritual. In the Fathers one com- 
monly sees that the mention of any three things in Scripture 
sets them upon searching well to see if somewhat concerning 
the Trinity be not there concealed, or rather reservedly re- 
vealed ; and this may be the case with regard to the fol- 
lowing passage of St. Ephrem, who more than once speaks 
in the same way of this division of man. Vol. lil. p. 34, 
he says, “If the spirit suffer, 1t 1s wholly sealed with the 
Father ; if the soul suffer, it is wholly blended with the 
Son ; if, again, the body confess and be burned, it partaketh 
wholly with the Holy Ghost.” (See also vol. 11. p. 336.) 
This passage will, to a scripturally informed mind, afford 
ample matter for long meditation. 


Nore (52.) p. 286. 

The body of man is to attain a more glorious resurrection 
through Christ’s having taken a human body. See St. 
Athan. de Inc. § 21. ¢. Arian. ii. 34. St. Austin de C. D. 
ax. 30, &c. 


Note (53.) p. 287. 
See above, p. 127, whence it appears that the Jews also 


held the doctrine of a second death; and see Jarchi on 
Gen. xlvi. 30. 
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Note (54.) p. 287. 


Plato, Gorgias, § 168. ‘O Oavarog riyyavel WY, WE Epol 
Soxei, ovOtY GAO 7H SvOtyv woayparow Siadvoic, Puyng TE _ 


kat owparoc am adAhAouv. 


Note (55.) p. 287. 


The second death, which takes place through sin, is no- 
ticed by St. Basil, as above, Note 51, by Aretas in Apoc. 
p. 207. Cyril, de Ador. in S. et V. p. 11. St. Aust. c. Jul. 
P. vi. 48. De Trin. iv. 5. ‘“‘Sicut anima Deo deserente, sic 
corpus anima deserente moritur.” 


Note (56.) p. 287. 


Windischmann has somewhere noticed this. The identity 
of the Paramdtma (see Note 51) with Vishnu, who 1s called 
Achyuta, or the unfallen, will of course be equivalent to a 
proof of the statement in the text. 


Note (57.) p. 287. 


This was the doctrine of Basilides and other heretics. 
See Mohler as above, p. 60, where he points out the bearing 
of this upon castes, We. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE III. 


DIALOGUE IV. 


ON THE DISTINCT PERSONALITY OF MAN, AND 
THE THINGS IMPLIED IN IT. 


‘‘Obedire voluntati, habet exterioris necessitatem: facere vo- 
luntatem, proprium est unitati, cum factum sit voluntatis.” 
Hrrar. de rim. ix. p. 173: 





DIALOGUE THE FOURTH. 


Laurence. I felt, Radhakant, after leaving you the 
other day, that I had not at all come to the bottom 
of the Vedanta system. [for in your account of 
things the influence of Yoganidri pervades ali created 
beings, to whatever world they belong. And though 
what I have said may perhaps have led you to think 
how awful it is, if we really are endued with an un- 
ending individual existence, yet I feel doubttul 
whether I sufficiently instructed you as to the ob- 
jections that there were against your theory of illu- 
sion. And therefore, as you said that you felt some 
objections to be against the surface of the Christian 
doctrine of our relations to matter, which we have 
discussed, let me now hear any objections which, ac- 
cording to your views, do not lie against the surface, 
but are of a deeper kind. 

Rap. Our teachers hold that Gop includes all 
natures, as the sea does its waves, and that the 
notion of separate existences altogether is a mere 
deception, which it is the object of discrimination to 
remove. When the devout has obtained this, he 
sees that I and thou are but Tuat, and that Siva is 
all things. Hence, as Siva is a spirit, and all things 
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are ultimately to be absorbed into him, body must 
cease to exist, since it cannot become identical with 
spirit. And from the doctrine that Siva is all things, 
flows this also, that the distinction between right 
and wrong is only a deception, however necessary it 
may be for our guidance in this life. 

Laur. You make this last part of your theory con- 
sistent with the former part, at all events: for if 
men are indeed one with the Supreme Spirit, then 
what they are already, they cannot aim at attaining 
to; and therefore it cannot be union with Him, but 
the knowledge of that (already existing) union, at 
which the devout with you should aim: and since 
actions are done, not by bodies, but by the souls in 
them, it will follow that the Supreme Being does all 
actions. Since, then, you cannot ascribe wickedness 
to Him, those, out of all actions done by Him which 
seem wicked, cannot indeed be so, according to you: 
all actions you would hold to be mediately or imme- 
diately the fruit of His will, and so not really but 
apparently evil, there being no insulated spot, chasm, 
or solitude, which His Spirit does not pervade; no 
creature, which is not an organ of it, whereby it com- 
municates good. 

Now whatever becomes of this system in detail, 
there is this objection to it—an objection I so often 
feel to your views of things—that it is an imagi- 
native system, not a practical one. You “body forth 
the forms of things unknown,” and argue from them 
as though you saw far more clearly into the system 
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of Gov’s government than He permits you. For it 
is plain that it must involve what you have here 
fairly stated—the annihilation of all distinctions 
between right and wrong. But the world in which 
we are placed is one, in which this distinction is made 
to cling most pertinaciously to us; there is every 
reason to think that even the most abandoned men 
retain a sense of it, so far as to make them wish to 
be rid of the guilt of a wicked act, even when they 
would retain any advantages accruing from it. 

If, then, this be so, and if, besides this, even when 
it is nearly effaced, the sense of this distinction often 
revives in full vigour upon the near approach of 
death, it is surely an unpractical system which treats 
men, even in theory, as if this distinction were unreal, 
although it lasts pertinaciously throughout the whole 
of that portion of their existence, with which expe- 
rience makes us acquainted. In other words, we 
cannot succeed in divesting ourselves of the idea that 
they either are, or have been made, essentially distinct 
under that portion of Gop’s government in which 
we His creatures are placed; and yet your theory of 
illusion, if followed out consistently, must make this 
distinction an unreal one; neither can J see how 
you will avoid coming next to the conclusion, that 
men’s vices are the actions of the Supreme Being. 

Rap. But we do not so hold indifference of 
actions; neither do we believe the fate which over- 
rules the deeds of men to be any thing else than the 
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result of actions done in a previous existence; which 
actions, in this way, entail a necessity of sinning. 

Laur. I must again insist on what I before urged, 
the danger of imagination in things of such high con- 
cernment to us. That forward and delusive faculty 
leads you to frame to yourselves what the rules (1) 
are by which Gop governs the world; and so you 
have, I fear, fallen into what we must account blas- 
phemies against the Most High. Yet let me not 
be thought to assert, that all the evils in practice 
which generally follow from a false creed, have actu- 
ally followed in your case. The high notions of self- 
denial held by your forefathers, and practised, more 
or less, during so many ages, may have exerted an 
influence not only in the way of example, but in 
some further and providential way, against the ten- 
dency of a wrong creed. 

To proceed, however, with the discussion of your 
creed. It seems to me that you have a speculative, 
and also a practical view. The speculative view may 
be stated thus:—Siva being all creatures, produces 
all actions; certain actions appear to contradict this ; 
therefore, since the first is true, the second is only 
an appearance; they do not really contradict it, and 
the apparent contradiction will be removed by Vi- 
jnana (discrimination). And what I call the more 
practical view is this: men’s actions are the result of 
fate; but fate is itself the result of actions done in 
a previous existence. The former would be, I sup- 
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pose, the language adopted when a man was arguing 
about the nature of Gop; the latter when he was 
treating of the rule of action. But if we look closely 
at the two, we shall see that one is incompatible with 
the other. For the latter shows plainly how men 
will allow themselves in any extent of imagination, 
which will delude their reason into a belief that after 
all they are not parting with the notion of moral 
responsibility. By weighing, then, the sentiments 
of the speculative view in the balance of the practi- 
cal, we find that the practical view indirectly attests 
a truth which is subversive of the speculative view. 
For the notion of responsibility implies the notion of 
separate personality, and therefore contradicts the 
notion that Siva produces all actions. 

Next, let us reverse the process, and see what will 
come of examining the practical view by the theo- 
retical. All actions, you say, are the fruit of Siva’s 
will: but under all actions are contained the actions 
done in a former existence; for if the actions of this 
existence themselves are the fruit of Siva’s will, then 
the actions of a past existence, upon which those of 
the present depend, are the fruit of his will. From 
this it will follow that the difficulty I have alleged 
against your speculative view, viz. that it attributes 
wicked actions to Gop, is not destroyed, but only 
shifted into another existence by the practical theory, 
as I have called it. You do assert, theoretically at 
least, the indifference of actions right or wrong. And 
what I contend is, that the Almighty Dispenser of 
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all things has placed us in a world, in which we are 
treated throughout as if the distinction between right 
and wrong was a real one; and that the Christian 
dispensation, coming as it does from the same Gop, 
is more probable than yours, because it confirms us 
in the idea, that this distinction is a permanent and 
eternal one. 

But it will be well, perhaps, to assume next the 
truth of your practical view, in order to show more 
particularly how it disproves the notion, that Siva is 
all things. If, then, the condition of our present life 
depends upon actions done in a previous existence 
by us and not by any other being, we must assume 
the operation of independent wills, acting some in 
one direction and some in another direction. If, 
then, the one acted in conformity with Siva’s will, and 
the other acted not in conformity with it, but against 
it, Siva’s will is, upon this supposition, not the 
producer of all acts, but only of some acts. For it is 
as impossible to conceive of the same will operating 
in two different directions, as it 1s to conceive that 
an indivisible particle of matter can be at rest and in 
motion. You must, then, virtually admit, according 
to your practical view, that there are some inde- 
pendent, originative, sources of actions, endued with 
a personality distinct from Siva’s personality, viz. 
those who oppose his will. And if it be plain that 
unanimity of will does not necessarily imply identity 
of person, then the good also must be capable of 
being conceived as distinct persons from Siva. The 
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practical view then, in that it assumes independent 
action, though in a previous existence, Is contrary to 
the speculative. 

Again, will not this absurdity also follow from 
your view of things, that the present life is not at all 
a state of trial(2)? For if the Supreme Being re- 
wards men according to their actions, He either 
rewards them according to their actions done in this 
life, or their actions done in a former life. If their 
future happiness or misery depends upon their making 
a right use of the opportunities offered in this life for 
all the different degrees of discipline, then this is the 
life upon which all depends, and therefore the doc- 
trine of pre-existence is unnecessary. But, if He 
rewards them in proportion to the acts of a past 
existence, then their present existence ceases to be 
a state of trial, and your God will be made wantonly 
to expose His creatures to the pollutions of incorpo- 
ration, when nothing that they can do in this life will 
alter their fate, once decided. 

Neither will it avail to say that all have contracted 
some stains in a past existence, and that they are 
admitted here to a state of penance and purgation, 
in such way that their final destination can be re- 
versed by neglect of the opportunities now offered 
them. Because in this way you will again be making 
our present existence to be, what Christians believe 
it is, that upon which our final destination after all 
depends, and so you will be admitting that a pre- 
existence is unnecessary. 

Yh 
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I should also observe, that arguing from all we 
know of good men, there is every appearance that 
they also are mutable beings (3), and that their wills 
are at times opposed to what they will at other times. 
Hence, if Gop be immutable, and loveth righteous- 
ness and hateth iniquity, those creatures who are 
mutable, and love sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, are also endued with separate wills from Him, 
and so with separate personalities from His. But 
the whole economy of things, which you imagine for 
yourselves, is built upon the supposition that the 
subjects of it are mutable creatures, and so are dis- 
tinct from an immutable Being. Neither do we 
know of any immutable Being but One: all others 
are by nature mutable, as the fall of some of them 
plainly shows, and they are therefore separate indi- 
viduals from that one immutable Being. As, then, 
they have each a will of their own, which will may 
exercise itself in approximations to the Supreme 
will, or in declinations from it (4), this capacity of 
so exercising their will leads one to see at once, that 
there may be approximations in every different de- 
gree to the Supreme will, as well as deviations from 
it. As, further, will evinces its existence by energy, 
if we could suppose any two beings to have a will 
perfectly coincident, in the strictest logical sense of 
the word perfectly, we plainly must suppose their 
energies to be perfectly coincident. But to suppose 
this would be to suppose that they ceased to have 
an individual existence. And I own I am totally 
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unable to conceive such a logically perfect coinci- 
dence between the wills and energies of any two 
created beings (5). For if their energies were per- 
fectly coincident, they must have spheres of action 
perfectly coincident; else the will of one would be 
impeded, and consequently could not perfectly coin- 
cide with that of the other. If, then, you suppose a 
will perfectly coinciding with the Supreme will, you 
must suppose also an energy perfectly coinciding with 
the Supreme energy. And if you suppose that it is 
only through deception that we imagine ourselves 
distinct from the Supreme Being, you must suppose 
that our will is coincident with His will, and there- 
fore infinite. But-you also suppose creatures to be 
subject to change, as their being placed in different 
stations of probation would prove. And to suppose 
that a mutable creature can become one with the 
immutable Gop is to suppose that there is a period, 
when advances towards an absolutely perfect Being, 
who never had any imperfection, come to a close. 
If, then, such advances come to a close, you must 
likewise imagine the past imperfections to be effaced 
from existence, otherwise a Being who never had 
any imperfection will be equalled by one, who has 
had imperfections. 

I am indeed aware that you will say that you hold 
that after an Ahoratri of Brahma, the good lose all 
individual existence, and are absorbed into the im- 
mutable ever-existing Being. And when it is so 
stated, it seems as if no answer could be made at 
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once which should disprove it in the way of logical 
reasoning, however loudly a man’s conscience may 
ery out against the thought of his becoming, in this 
sense, one with Gop, who is over all, blessed for ever! 
But the truth is, I believe, that it never could have 
been thus nakedly propounded to any thoughtful 
being for acceptation, and you do not yourselves so 
propound it. For this is only a part of the doctrine 
which you hold: for you believe that all spirits came 
out of Brahma, and were originally portions of him: 
that at the creation he unfolded (6) himself, 1. e. sepa- 
rated from himself, both then and at subsequent 
times, portions of his essence. So that when we come 
to look at your doctrine as Christians, we feel at first 
sight a kind of suspicion that you are making GoD 
material, when you suppose men to have their whole 
essence absorbed into His essence at last. And a 
further examination of it leads us to fear that your 
god is, after all, but a subtle kind of matter. For 
the belief that spirits were originally separated from 
him, implies that he is discerptible, and so com- 
pounded. And in bringing it before you that your 
doctrines do lead to this blasphemy, I am not de- 
grading the Indians to a lower rank than other 
nations not yet Christian. For I believe that a 
thoughtful examination of all errors and heresies 
whatsoever will show that they do ultimately run up 
to this(7). I think that you will find that the 
systems which suppose pre-existence, and periods in 
which men have lived before the present, are always 
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accompanied with a virtual denial of free will, and a 
representation of Gop, which comes at last to identify 
Him with matter. 

Rap. Yet surely the doctrine of a previous exist- 
ence is a very ancient and widely diffused one: two 
things which ought to give it some claims to your 
regard. 

Laur. I think, indeed, that there are one or two 
great truths which it may be a mingled representa- 
tion of, although I would not venture to dogmatize 
about this matter. Still, as far as I know, all error 
depends upon some truth for its subsistency (8), and 
therefore I suppose there is some truth disguised by 
the evil spirit, the father of this error. Yet when 
things very mysterious are so reduced to a form as 
to become no more mysterious, the error ceases 
to bear any great symptoms of ever having come 
from truth. Now we are told that Gop, before the 
foundation of the world, chose those whom He would 
save from the world, which is a very great mystery, 
and ought never to be treated of as if it were the act 
of a creature of time, such as you are. This, then, 
may be one truth which you have retained a trace ot 
in your doctrine of a metempsychosis: you have 
not been content to treat it as a mystery belonging 
to a Being with whom the future is as the past, and 
to whom priority and posteriority cannot be ascribed : 
but you have worked it out into a system in order 
that you might contrive to fancy that you could 
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reconcile it with what is most undeniably true—that 
men are free agents. 

Or, again, this doctrine of transmigrations and 
periods may be looked upon in another light, viz. as 
keeping up a tradition of the fall of man from a 
higher and better state. For the books of Moses, 
in which I do not see any trace whatever of this 
doctrine of transmigrations, teach us that Gop made 
man upright ; that afterwards his wife, whose body 
was mysteriously formed from his, led him into sin, 
and that in consequence they forfeited that happy 
state, and that also all who spring from him are 
under a state of punishment for his sin, by nature. 
And I think that, if you consider how readily men 
eatch at any thing which will enable them to shift the 
responsibility (9) of wicked acts from themselves to 
some other being, or to necessity or fate, you must 
allow that this true history goes a good way towards 
accounting for the existence of your discoloured 
tradition. 

Rap. Am I, then, to think that the sins of the 
parents in such ways limit man’s free-will as to pre- 
vent his choosing what is good ? 

Laur. The power to choose good must certainly 
reside with us, otherwise we should not really be free 
beings at all. Upon what, indeed, that power de- 
pends is another question, which at some future time 
we may discuss. I think, however, that it is some- 
thing which should be fully admitted and most at- 
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tentively considered, that creatures endued with a 
power of doing right should so often choose what is 
wrong, in spite of that power. When we look back 
upon our misdeeds, we feel as if we could not delibe- 
rately have chosen them; so painful is it to realize 
to ourselves that our past conduct is ours, that upon 
cool reflection, we are completely at a loss to account 
for our inconsistency, and are fain to think that the 
power of acting aright, whatever it be, must have 
been withdrawn from us for the time. We cannot 
grasp the thought that we freely choose to do wrong ; 
and it is in this state of mind that we are prone to 
adopt any theory which will shift the responsibility 
of the act off from ourselves. We see that there 
are in the world men who readily allow themselves 
to be led away by the false reasonings of others; and 
you may conclude that all men are in some degree, 
though in very different degrees, liable to the same 
thing (10) from their own selves. For we are plainly 
endued with a power of reflecting upon our own 
actions, which power, when it disapproves of past 
guilt, may be borne down by angry feeling at it, and 
not allowed to accuse us as it would do; i. e. may 
have its witness, that the act 1s our own act, set 
aside. Our inability, then, to realize to ourselves 
the distressing fact that we wilfully chose what was 
wrong, may be looked upon as a difficulty presented 
by our own mind in part, though not exclusively, to 
the belief that man is free: and perhaps there are 
other difficulties, and far greater ones, in the way of 
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such belief, when we attempt to state to ourselves 
the mode in which wicked actions are controlled 
under divine Providence, and seem to make up a 
part of that whole system of things, which we believe 
to be under His government. And it seems to have 
been this sense that Gop does rule the world, that 
has led men so to forget that the government of the 
world is the concern of Him who is the Lord and 
Proprietor of it, as to imagine for themselves the 
rules by which He governs it. Hence they have 
come to implicate Him in the sum total of all 
actions, wicked as well as good, in a way which must, 
if carried out, obliterate all notions of free-will; 
along with those ideas of His own infinite perfections, 
which, though implanted by Him in men’s minds, they 
need not retain of necessity in their knowledge (11). 
But if the theory of free-will be liable to difficul- 
ties, which cannot perhaps be totally removed, the 
theory of necessity is liable to far greater difficulties, 
even in the most modified shape of it. For, in the 
first place, that world in which we are is under Gop’s 
providence in every respect: for the fact that things 
apparently so trivial are often found to be so full of 
important bearing upon our interests, shows, beyond 
all contradiction, that if we admit a providence at 
all, we must admit a particular providence, since we 
are not at all judges of what is or is not a trivial 
event or action. Now among the particular things 
under Gop’s government, we find that virtue is re- 
warded, and vice and carelessness punished, and this 
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even in the smaller instances of it. And among the 
many ways in which this is effected, we find the 
ministration of other men to be a chief one, as the 
existence of courts of justice proves. If, then, ac- 
cording to your theory, creatures capable of improve- 
ment are admitted to penance in this life, for the 
imperfections of a past life, and if these imperfections 
are removed by the things which they suffer in this 
life, then what they suffer here is a purificatory pro- 
cess. And if purification be not administered by 
divine Providence, then you must give up the theory 
altogether. But if the purification be administered 
by Him, then the punishments which effect it are 
also. But the punishments which befall the vir- 
tuous in this life often befall them at the hands of 
wicked men, through oppression and violent per- 
version of judgment and justice in a province’; 
hence the divine Providence takes its rise and start- 
ing in them, so to say, and yet inflicts punishments 
upon those in whom, by birth, there is a capacity for 
amendment, not for that end, but on account of the 
virtues in them. And if this be so, you must, in 
your view of things, admit that the punishment Is 
not unjust, and that the administrators of it act 
justly, or else that it is Gop who instigates them to 
do even wicked deeds (12). We, on the contrary, by 
believing that men’s state of trial is here, and that 
their final condition depends upon their conduct in 
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this life, and not attempting to search out how it is 
that He overrules the actions of the wicked without 
instigating them, look rather to these confusions as 
proofs that men are free agents, endued with an in- 
dividual existence, and placed in this world with a 
view to their being disciplined through the instru- 
mentality of the things in it, accordingly as they 
avail themselves of the opportunities or not. 

Rap. I can understand some things in what you 
say, and some things I must think over at another 
time. I can quite understand, for instance, how you 
mean that if all things done to us in this world, 
whether by good men or bad, go upon the suppo- 
sition that we are free, we cannot suppose Siva to 
include all spirits, good and bad, but must assume 
that there are, as you say, other individual beings 
beside Siva in the world. Yet what you mean 
by saying that the theory of existence is false, 
though it bears witness to the true doctrine, that 
owing to the fall of one man others were con- 
demned, I cannot understand. For you assert the 
individuality of the man who fell, because his will 
was opposed to Gop’s will. And you deny the indi- 
viduality of one man with another, and yet say that 
all are punished in consequence of one man’s sin. 
Now this seems to amount to teaching the doctrine 
of dualism. For men, if they are all justly punished 
for this one man’s sin, must all be one with this 
man; and as men, according to your views, are pro- 
pagated by the agency of matter, you seem to me 
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to be setting up a material principle, opposed to a 
spiritual principle ; one which has a will energizing 
in one direction, and the other having a will ener- 
gizing in an opposite direction. 

Laur. I think, Radhakant, that this difficulty is 
one which is most fully met by observing some 
things which go on about us, which tend to show 
that we are going beyond our depth when we at- 
tempt to find out how it can be just for evil, of 
whatever kind it be, to be entailed from father to 
son. For the cases are numberless in which the 
innocent (13) suffer for the guilty, even where there 
is no such intimate dependency upon one another, 
as this of father and son is. Loss of property, good 
name, and many other things, put children in what 
seems, and often is, a far more disadvantageous po- 
sition for growth in virtue and knowledge of religion. 
But, in particular, it is quite impossible to deny that 
there are many disorders which are entailed from 
father to son, and not unfrequently to the third and 
fourth generation ; disorders which, in some instances, 
can be traced almost infallibly to the parent’s mis- 
conduct: and there appear to be instances in which 
new disorders have been visited upon certain sins, 
which are hereditary, even when the sins are not 
imitated. And this is not a thing which was late 
observed, but early attracted the notice of phy- 
sicians (14). Hence, as sins are committed by the 
soul, through the instrumentality of the body, the 
fact will amount to this, that for certain sins inherent 
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in the soul of a man, certain inflictions are entailed 
upon the bodies (15) of his posterity : they suffer for 
his sins. This, then, is a fact in the course of Gop’s 
ordinary government, which falls in with what our 
revelation teaches, concerning the entailment of the 
fruits of sin of a parent upon the souls of children, 
and completely removes all objection drawn from the 
supposed injustice of such punishment of the inno- 
cent for the wicked. But if you remember what was 
urged above, concerning the influence of bodily con- 
stitution upon the formation of character, it will also 
appear that the entailed consequences of sin, even in 
those instances where they come under our experi- 
ence, and so belong to an ordinary, not a miraculous 
state of things, are to be viewed as something more 
than mere pains; for they are direct temptations to 
a peevish carelessness of mind in many cases, and 
temptations too which are carried about with men, 
and cannot be fled from, as other temptations can. 
Now the consideration of this fact, viz. that certain 
temptations to go wrong are entailed upon innocent 
children by the sins of their fathers, will, [ think, lead 
you to see that whatever speculative difficulties you 
may raise to the Christian doctrine as involving a 
denial of the separate individuality of father and son, 
and so tending to a dualism, the very opposite is 
proved by this which I am now observing. For if a 
son, upon witnessing the folly and misery of his 
father’s conduct, takes occasion to exert himself to 
overcome any temptations to sin, such as I have 
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mentioned, then he plainly exerts his will in an op- 
posite direction to what his father did, supposing 
the father to continue in sin to the last (16). 

Now such a case as this is not merely hypotheti- 
cal, but one of constant occurrence. Farth, in the 
Puranas (17), is made to bid children beware of their 
father’s pride: which exhortation were useless unless 
they had both a tendency to go wrong, and also a 
power left to them of choosing what was right. 
Here, then, we have an instance of the will of the 
father going in one direction, and the will of the son 
going in another opposite direction. In this case, 
then, the material principle which you accuse me of 
setting up against the one spiritual principle, is found 
to be possessed of will, and will operating in two 
opposite directions, sometimes in accordance with, 
and sometimes in opposition to, the spiritual prin- 
ciple. And whether will can be, with any propriety, 
attributed to matter as such, I leave you to judge; 
to me it seems a contradiction in terms. But if 
there be any principle of unity between father and 
son, it is either material and discerptible, or it is im- 
material and indiscerptible. If the former, then, as 
we have seen, a man is not precluded by it from 
having a will distinct from that of his father. If the 
latter, then it is also a contradiction in terms to say 
that a soul, which is an indiscerptible whole in itself, 
should will, and act upon that will, with one portion 
of itself in one direction, and with another portion in 
another direction. Yet this will be the only alter- 
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native left, unless you deny that the soul is an indis- 
cerptible whole in itself, and so make it, in fact, the 
creature of destiny(18). For if it be not a whole 
in itself, then it must be part of something else, as 
you would say, of Siva; in which case, the absurdity 
above noticed will follow, for you will then make 
the Supreme Being to have, in one man, a will ope- 
rating in one direction (19), and in another man a 
will operating in an opposite direction. Yet this 
is, as I said, equivalent to making him discerptible. 
For if any thing can make up an idea of a distinct 
being, it is a distinct will resulting in a distinct 
energy (20). If, then, the Supreme Being can be- 
come a. number of distinct (21) wills and energies, 
He is discerptible. 

Whether, then, the temptation to go wrong Is 
transmitted to the soul of the sons from the father 
of all men, or to the body, is a further question, and 
one which it is nothing to the present purpose to 
discuss; since we see that facts which come under 
our observation: abundantly prove the two things 
which I was desirous to show : viz. that the revealed 
account of transmitted guilt cannot be objected to as 
implying injustice, because, though there 1s enough 
to confirm our natural idea of Gon’s justice (22), yet 
there are things which come under our observation 
in the course of Gop’s ordinary government to show 
that we are not at all judges of what is just or unjust 
in the matter; and also that the existence of distinct 
wills evinced by the different conduct of different 
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fathers and sons, is a proof that they are distinct 
individuals from each other and from Gop. For 
whether the particular propensions (23) to certain 
sins reside in the soul or the body, while they are 
present they must, at least in some degree, be an in- 
ducement to do what reason and conscience forbid: 
and when in one man we see that these propensions 
overcome reason, and in another remain, though in 
subjugation to reason, we cannot but see that there 
is an essential difference in the two men, such as fully 
to evince a distinct individuality ; an Zand a Thou, 
as your writers express it, which cannot be or be- 
come That (24), because our whole nature leads us to 
ascribe immutability, and all other perfections, to the 
Supreme Being. And let me again remind you how 
terrible it will be at the last day for those who have 
rejected the Christian scheme, when they might have 
known it: and how much more in conformity it 
would be with the wisdom which we do use in our 
temporal affairs, to act upon the safe side, when 
there is so tremendous an interest at stake. For it 
is not absorption into the Eternal for which Christians 
look, but for a day when the Lorp Gop Almighty, 
who was, and is, and is to come, shall bring before 
Him all the whole sum of beings, which He gifted at 
creation with an individual eternal existence, not to 
absorb them into Himself, but to reward them, every 
one according to his works. What aman has done 
will then be the main thing; faith in Vishnu (25) 
will not then seem to be the only real thing, but 
Aa 
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good works in proportion to your knowledge; and 
they that have done good shall go into life everlast- 
ing, and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 
Consider, then, well with yourself, that you may not 
treat it as a thing indifferent, whether you admit the 
truth of Christianity or not. For if I have put be- 
fore you even evidence enough to make you feel 
doubts, whether after all it is not true, then you are 
bound to go on, and examine whether further evi- 
dence will not give strength to those doubts. For if 
this is our place of trial, and our only place of trial, 
as all Christians believe, then, if you reject the evi- 
dence here, you will not have any other opportunity 
between the time in which you are in this life, and 
the day of judgment and tribulation and wrath and 
anguish, when Gop ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth, and the elements shall be dissolved with a 
fervent heat. If all this should be true, what manner 
of persons ought you to be, and how attentive to all 
evidence upon the subject ! 

Rav. I had been told that the Christian scheme 
was a scheme of mercy; but in this view of it, it is 
a scheme of terror. 

Laur. Suppose, then, that we had been allowed 
to act on without the least knowledge of this great 
and dreadful and searching judgment, of the eternity 
of hell-fire, and the everlasting separation of the 
wicked from the good, for a certain period of our 
life; and that then a wise and good Being came and 
declared to us that all this was awaiting us, if we 
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did not obey our consciences and live virtuously ; 
would not the mere fact of this warning be in itself 
an act of the greatest loving-kindness ? 

Rap. Assuredly it would; yet one seems to want 
something more; one looks for forgiveness in some 
method: and it was in this light I thought the Gos- 
pel was a scheme of mercy. 

Laur. Doubtless you are right in this: the Gospel 
is a scheme of mercy or forgiveness. But then let 
us consider what forgiveness is. If it is in any sense 
the obliterating of the consequences of past sin, then 
it must be supposed to obliterate the worst conse- 
quences of it. Now nobody that at all makes it his 
business to obey Gop can have the slightest doubt 
that one of the worst consequences of past sin is ina- 
bility to obey Him. Men would be angels if they 
could do His will on earth, as it is done in Heaven. 
Your own doctrine of metempsychosis is but one 
great and cumbrous expression of the plain truth, 
that the commission of sinful acts entails upon a man 
a necessity of sinning again, unless there be a very 
vigorous exertion of the moral principle upon his 
part. For if we substitute our brief life here for the 
period of a Manwantara, a man who sins in the 
Satyayuga of childhood often, in his after life comes 
to a Rajoyuga of peevishness and disobedience; and 
then follows the Tamoyuga of an undistinguishing 
spirit, and good and evil are confused before his 
spirit. This, then, is the most miserable of the 
effects of sin, that it disables men from obeying, and 
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that forgiveness of sins which did not remove this 
disability would be no forgiveness at all. Ifa man’s 
sins made him blind and lame, he could not be said 
to have those sins perfectly forgiven, until he could 
see and walk. Torgiveness of sins, then, and grace 
to walk uprightly for the future, are as inseparable 
from each other as the concave and convex of a 
circle. JI am wholly unable to separate them even 
in thought, though I have often tried to do so. The 
Gospel, then, is a scheme of forgiveness, because it 
gives grace and strength to obey ; it holds out divers 
means to this end; it professes to be a system under 
which Gop has chosen to Himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. And if it happens that men 
by leading careless lives make these means of no 
effect, that no more disproves that they did give 
spiritual life and strength, than the drunkenness of 
the vicious would disprove their having had natural 
life and streneth. If ten lepers were cleansed, and 
only one of them was careful to maintain his restored 
health, this would not prove that the others had 
never been cleansed. 

Rav. But if the object of Christianity was to make 
men lead better lives, and to give them strength to 
do so, it has surely failed most signally, from what I 
see of Christians. And after all, you must allow that a 
religion, which does not make men lead strict lives, 
is not worth so much as to make us leave our old 
profession for it. 

Laur. I think that the strongest possible argu- 
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ment for a religion is its influence upon the lives of 
its professors. Our books insist upon this most 
pointedly, as the best way of showing that Gop is 
really with us. Yet there are other arguments by 
which it may be sufficiently proved: and though I 
would not fora moment be thought to underrate 
your objection, (it cannot be set too high,) yet I think 
attention to the two following points will go far 
towards removing that objection. 

1. Christians are entirely forbidden to strive and 
cry in the world, and try to display a front: I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is a false Christianity 
which attempts to do so. We are commanded most 
strictly to pray and give alms and fast in secret ; and, 
in proportion as the whole body of Christians has 
among it those who do so, in that proportion is it 
rewarded openly. And from the continuance of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth, with its bishops as 
princes in all lands, I infer that these duties are still 
observed ; and my belief is, that when the last day 
of account comes, we shall find that all the whole 
sum of outward and stirring exertion has done a 
mere nothing towards the promotion of His king- 
dom, when put in comparison with the effect of 
these unostentatious duties. Hence the side of 
Christianity which you see is just that which is the 
most contradictory to its distinctive characteristic as 
a practical system; whereas the side by which the 
Christian Church has power with Gop and prevails, is 
lonely weeping and supplication, which you do not see. 
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2. And this consideration, namely, that it is how 
men appear in Gop’s sight, and not how they appear 
in man’s, upon which the goodness of a religion de- 
pends, leads to another. For His all-seeing eye may 
see a rebellious stout-heartedness, where men think 
that devotion and self-denial reign: hence it may 
be a moral offence of the most heinous nature in His 
sight, when men disbelieve those revelations which 
He has made of Himself; or, in other words, the re- 
jection of a sound creed may be, in the case of some 
minds, as thorough an act of rebellion against the 
Most High, as in the case of other men an act of 
sensuality would be. There are some people who, 
from their make and constitution, have little or no 
tendency to disregard the common rules of morality, 
but whose probation lies in their behaviour in regard 
to speculative difficulties. 

Hence it is far from being clear that you can 
safely put Christianity aside, because it shows so 
little in the lives of most of its professors. For 
if its truest professors are those who least publicly 
profess it, on the one hand; and if, on the other 
hand, the moral improvement of mankind is far 
from being the whole of what it aims at, since the 
belief in its doctrines, in and by itself, is of the 
highest importance; it will follow that it is to be 
treated not only as a revelation of what Gop’s 
will is, in regard to His creatures, but also as dis- 
closing certain truths in regard to His own nature, 
which, for His wise purposes, He has made it our 
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duty to hold religiously. And it is also very much 
to be observed, that knowledge is much more final 
than obedience is; obedience seems in all cases to 
lead to knowledge—obedience, [ mean, not of the 
head or of the heart alone, but of the whole man, 
with all his mind as well as all his heart, and all his 
soul and all his strength—this obedience appears in 
all cases to lead to knowledge as a necessary attend- 
ant upon it; whereas knowledge, during a state of 
probation, seems in no case to lead necessarily to 
obedience. Now this being so, it becomes a question 
whether they who hold true doctrines in words only 
have any real hold of them, unless they live, or try 
to live, upright lives. It is stern obedience alone 
which will make men gentle towards others, and 
reverential towards Gop. For without a wish to 
obey, they cannot know of His doctrine; they think 
things absurd or nice distinctions (26) which are of 
the highest possible consequence: for it were hard 
indeed if, with a real wish to obey, issuing in a dili- 
gent use of all the means placed within their power, 
they could not attain to the truth. So firmly am I per- 
suaded of this, that I should suppose there is always 
some real wrongness of heart, which perhaps confines 
its agency to mental acts alone, whenever people 
are careless about the creed they profess. False 
notions of Gop always prevent a good life (27): and 
from the very nature of imperfect creatures such as 
we are, it will follow that it is but a curious piece of 
trifling to attempt to decide precisely which comes 
first, the evil moral habit or the wrong creed. For 
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as imperfect creatures advance gradually in cor- 
ruption as well as in improvement, and never con- 
tinue in one stay, evil or good habits, and wrong or 
right conceptions of Gop, keep giving birth to one 
anothier. 

I am saying this with a view to show you that, al- 
though I by no means think moral improvement to 
be the end of the Gospel dispensation, yet it is one 
which is essentially bound up with it. For if the 
end of it be, as it much more correctly may be said 
to be, that certain of Gop’s creatures should be the 
receptacles of that mystery of faith, which He has 
once delivered to them; and if there is every reason 
to think, that there is some impossibility in the 
nature of things that that mystery can be held in 
any thing but a pure conscience, then it appears 
clearly that Christianity, in order to effect this end, 
exacts of us a pure conscience—pure as well from 
mental contaminations of pride and self-satisfiedness, 
as from sensual ones of a grosser kind. 

But besides, we are very greatly in the dark as 
to what the use of many moral habits, e. g. patience 
and temperance, will be in a future state of exist- 
ence. Weare obliged in childhood to learn many 
things which we do not see the use of; and perhaps 
it may be asserted, that to the very end of our pre- 
sent existence we are subjected to trials of various 
kinds, of the whole bearing of which upon our growth 
in holiness we can give a very slender account, at 
best. Hence many of the things which an infinitely 
wise and good Being bids us believe here, might be, 
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in some unknown ways, the most absolutely neces- 
sary conditions of our further growth in holiness, in 
some wider sphere of existence. Ilence it may be 
that He has chosen to try our teachableness and sub- 
mission to superior wisdom, in the same way in 
regard to our whole duration, as we know that He 
has in regard to the different stages of it; for con- 
tempt of the undemonstrated decisions and opinions 
of the experienced in youth, is often followed by the 
greatest misery in after life (28). However, we 
Christians do see, though we cannot always express, 
the practical effect of a strict creed upon the heart, 
in humbling it, and exalting it too, by rendering it 
covetous after purity and unworldliness. 

Nor ought it to be omitted that our books repre- 
sent us as in the midst of other beings, as encom- 
passed by a cloud of unseen witnesses; so that we 
know, I may say, nothing of the influence of the doc- 
trines of the Church, as doctrines, upon principalities 
and powers in heavenly places. And perhaps the 
committing of these mysteries to our custody may 
contribute towards showing what is in our heart (29), 
not only to the few of Gop’s creatures with whom 
sense makes us acquainted, but also to several unseen 
orders of beings, so that it may be known to Gop’s 
creatures, by way of example, that we are thus and 
thus disposed of (30). 

The very possibility, then, that a strictly orthodox 
creed may be absolutely necessary for our future hap- 
piness, makes it a moral obligation of the strongest 
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kind not to set aside the evidence for the Christian 
religion all at once, particularly as we are such frail 
and exceedingly ignorant creatures, and know so 
very little upon what our real happiness may depend. 
You ought therefore to keep your mind open to 
every degree of evidence, and be particularly upon 
your guard against assuming that Christianity exerts 
no influence upon the minds of its professors, because 
that influence is not a visible one. For the kingdom 
of Gop cometh not with observation during any part 
of its continuance; and even that last and tre- 
mendous portion of it, the universal confession © of all 
the sins of all men, of their hearts as well as outward 
members, shall overtake men as a thief in the night. 

Rap. All that you have told me makes me long 
to know somewhat more explicitly what these mys- 
teries are whereof you speak. For to us, Christians 
appear to be worshippers of three Gods. 

Laur. I fear, Radhakant, exceedingly, now I have 
to answer you that question: for the other questions 
which you have asked me concerned the nature and 
destinies of man, but this will lead me to speak of 
Him which was and is and is to come. And these 
holy pearls cannot, without danger, be thrown before 
the unsanctified discretion of you that are heathens. 
I trust, then, that it is as an earnest inquirer that you 
ask, lest I should incur inexpiable guilt (31) by di- 
vulging them to one who is not in earnest. And I 
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beg you not to think that the doctrine of the 
TRINITY is a simple and easy thing, which you can 
reduce to system without trouble. It is indeed easy 
for a common man to believe it, and praiseworthy 
for him to do so, though he understand not (32) 
what may be understood of so great a mystery. And 
I say this lest you should adopt the Christian sys- 
tem, and think to be able at once to discuss high 
doctrines in it; for though it be true that a man 
who is baptized, and becomes a Christian, has an in- 
ward power communicated to him in order to the 
understanding of these great truths, yet even then 
they are very full of difficulties, and require long 
study of the holy men of old, and a very holy life, 
before they will allow themselves to be as fully un- 
derstood as they should be by those who deal with 
them as theologians, not as merely practical men. 
Feeling, then, that I am but little advanced in all 
these respects, I will endeavour to put only so much 
before you as is opposed to your own doctrines. 

1. When we come to look at your theory of the 
Creation, there does seem ground for thinking that 
you deny the indiscerptibility of Gop, by representing 
all creatures as produced from His own essence, and 
not by Him, but from Him. We hold that it was 
on this wise. Gop is one Essence, but three Per- 
sons; and though all these three Persons were con- 
cerned in the Creation (33), yet it was by the Word, 
orsecond Person of this Trinity, that the worlds were 
made. And when Gop made the worlds by Him, 
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He did not separate Him from His Essence, but 
remained One with Him, and is One with Him, and 
ever will be One with Him. And to the creatures 
He gave a separate individuality; but He, being 
Gop, could not have a separate individuality from 
the Father, although He hath a distinct personality. 
For Gop is not divisible, as your books appear to 
make Him. For you represent Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva (34), as denominations obtained by Him, accord- 
ing as His attributes display themselves, which is in- 
deed like a certain heresy (35) against Christianity. 
Yet in other places they have been represented as at 
war with each other, so that they lose by this blas- 
phemy all the attributes of divinity. Neither do we 
speak of the Divine Nature proceeding into three 
Avasthas (Eypostases) (36). For then we should make 
the Divine Nature, as such, to become something 
which it was not, and so destroy its eternity and 
unchangeableness. For “if it be not eternally 
that the Word is with the Father, then is not the 
Trinity eternal, but was a Monad aforetime, and 
from addition became afterwards a Triad (37).” Al- 
though, then, we hold that the Word of Gop pro- 
ceeded (38) forth to create the worlds, yet we re- 
member how little language can possibly do to ex- 
press these mighty truths, and define not how He 
did so, though we know that He was not in any way 
separated from the Father, but is in all things 
“equal to the Father as touching His Godhead.” 
And as we believe that the doctrine of the Cre- 
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ation cannot be held aright (wherever the doctrine 
of the Trinity is revealed) save by belief in this doc- 
trine, so neither is a right belief in Gop’s omni- 
presence possible to one who has false notions of His 
creating. For you hold Him to be all things, and 
so confound the Creator with the created, by trying 
to explain His omnipresence. But we hold that He 
comprehendeth and surroundeth and pervadeth all 
things, upholding them by the Word of His power, 
yet not surrounded Himself, nor in space, but ex- 
ceeding all space (39). This, then, is a mystery ; 
whereas your belief that He is all things, and all 
things are He, is very hard to attain, and when at- 
tained is no mystery at all. His presence, according 
to you, is corporeal; according to us, is spiritual. 
When you have once let yourselves represent Him 
as separating parts of His Essence in order to create 
the world, then you easily pass on (40) to believing 
that He is what He has so created. But if this 
error extend to your views of all His ordinary deal- 
ings with men, in the course of nature, much more 
does it make you Inconsistent also in those extra- 
ordinary and miraculous ones which you represent 
under the name of incarnations (Avataras). 

It is true, indeed, that all nations of which I know 
any thing to speak of, have had some faint traces of 
the doctrines of the Trinity (41) and the Incar- 
nation ; yet when we come to look at these traces, 
they are hardly deserving of the name of mystery. 
The doctrines implied in those traces amount, in 
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both cases, to asserting the discerptibility of Gop. 
For you speak of a part of the Supreme Being be- 
coming incarnate, or even of different parts of Him 
as incarnate at one and the same time. And as you 
explain Brahma, and Vishnu, and Siva, to be dif- 
ferent modes in which He manifests Himself, and so 
reduce your account of His Essence to one clear and 
intelligible to mortal finite man, you, by so doing, 
part with the right of explaining His noble acts by 
throwing yourselves upon His mysterious Nature. 
If, then, you excuse speaking of a part of Him as 
incarnate by the plea that His Nature is mysterious, 
you are doing what you have no right left to do: 
for there can be no parts or passions In a Spirit; but 
you have assumed that He has parts and passions, 
and so have reduced His Nature to one not mys- 
terious. The Christian, on the contrary, by believing 
that three Persons are mysteriously united in one 
Nature from all eternity, is able to give a consistent 
account of the Incarnation. For he can, consistently 
with this belief, say that one Person of the Trinity 
took upon Him our nature, and remained undivided 
from Gop, retaining His Nature as Gop, and his dis- 
tinct personality also, while He took the manhood 
into Gop. And this the Christian, by starting with 
the humble belief in the mystery of His divine 
Nature, has a right to do. He neither divides the 
substance of Gop, by saying that a part of Him be- 
came incarnate, instead of saying that one Person of 
the one Godhead took upon Him our nature; nor 
fi 
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confounds the Persons, by calling them only three 
different manifestations of one Person. He would 
shrink with equal (42) horror from saying there are 
three Gods, and from saying that there is no dis- 
tinction of Persons in the Godhead. By believing a 
Trinity of Persons, he is relieved from the blasphemy 
of asserting the discerptibility of Gop; and by be- 
lieving a unity of Nature, from the folly of under- 
standing the Essence of the Infinite. 

And when he asserts that one Person of the all- 
glorious Trinity took upon Him our nature, he does 
not thereby assert His unchangeable Divine Nature to 
be subject to our passions, or diminish aught from His 
eternal perfections, but that He through His Divine 
Nature makes flesh to be divine, seeing (43) that He 
did not destroy His body, as in your stories Crishna 
is said to have done, but took it up into Heaven, 
whence it now ministereth unto Christians’ good in 
divers manners. Neither did He often suffer by 
being incarnate (44) again and again, as your god is 
said to have done. For why should He, who is very 
Gop, and so Almighty, repeat His infinite conde- 
scension? or how could He remain one Person, if 
He were united in that high and mysterious way 
with many men, and not with one only? To believe 
Him to have taken into Gop our nature, is easier 
than to believe that (45) He is the soul of the 
world, and to believe that there are distinct Persons 
in the Godhead from all eternity, than to believe that 
He separated all creatures from His own Essence (46), 
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and unfolded it into what was not: to believe that 
He has now a human body in Heaven, to which He 
will liken the bodies of the saints at last, according 
to the mighty working whereby He is able to sub- 
due all things to Himself, is an easier task than to 
believe that this body we now have, and all the 
matter in the universe is an unreality (47). In our 
view it would be blasphemy, then, to assert that He 
destroyed that body, which, being a real body, He 
condescended to take upon Him, and to speak from, 
in the last dispensation, unto us when on earth, in 
which also He will judge all men at the last. For 
it is through our knowing of the eternity of His body 
that our flesh is able to rest in hope, trusting that 
we shall see Him at the last day, as will they also 
that pierced Him. 

But I will not proceed further to speak of these 
great mysteries: I think that you have evidence 
enough before you to make you seriously inquire into 
the whole Christian system: you see how exceed- 
ingly important a right Creed may be, and I am sure 
that if, after a long and proper probation, you were 
baptized, you might then approach more safely to 
these awe-striking mysteries. I have only said so 
much of them because it seemed necessary, in order 
to prevent your thinking that your ancient writings 
taught you Christian truths, whereas they do but 
teach you things which have a kind of rude exterior 
resemblance to them. . 

These great doctrines of which I have been speak- 
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ing, are the more marvellous because there are traces 
of them throughout the world, and because when 
known they show upon what truth these diabolical 
imitations were founded, They are more particularly 
remarkable as clearing up the ancient Jewish Scrip- 
tures, to which they, and they only, will give the full 
and consistent meaning which we might humbly 
expect to find in a revelation. And though they 
were doubtless known to the holier men among the 
Jews (48), still it was not till Christ came that they 
were fully disclosed, and began to be spread far and 
wide, and to be believed upon by the humble and 
unlearned as well as some of the wise. And they 
will continue to be believed until the world’s end. 
This, then, brings me to the close of what I 
wished to talk with you upon, save that I will just 
mention one thing—that when these doctrines were 
revealed, they unlocked also the whole of the books 
of prophecy. For the whole Christian scheme 1s 
contained in prophecy; and, along with it, the fates 
of divers nations, which perhaps shadow out the fates 
of other nations also. And though the whole argu- 
ment from prophecy in favour of Christianity is one 
of very large compass, and has been so often treated 
of that I may point out books to you if you wish 
them, yet I cannot forbear dwelling a little longer 
upon one thing. Prophecy shows us that there will 
be a time when these doctrines shall be spread over 
the whole earth, as the waters cover the sea. It also 
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advantageously situated for the reception of them. 
Now this seems to me to disclose to us a general law 
and not a particular fact: namely, that those na- 
tions who, by the possession of the purest systems, 
would beforehand have seemed most likely to be- 
come Christian, really are the most slow in doing so. 
Semblances of the truth do but puff men up with 
pride. The Chaldeans, and Persians, and Indians, 
and Chinese, had the nearest approaches to the 
truth, and so they have kept furthest away from 
it. And to me it seems that the Chinese were wiser 
than you, and held of old a better system than was 
yours at its best estate. And this I am not saying 
to discourage you, but to lead you on. Your country 
it was who corrupted all the nations with the doc- 
trines (49) of Buddha,—doctrines that have been, 
and perhaps I may say are, in one way or another, 
the basework of the most pernicious heresies that 
were ever wielded by the evil spirit against the king- 
dom of Gop and His Christ. 

How glorious it would be if the wise people of 
India, by taking in the humbling foolishness of the 
Cross, found that she had become indeed wise,—was 
able to pave the way for the conversion of China ; 
to send out, not Buddhist missionaries to pervert the 
nations of the earth, but Brahmans, now released 
from the obligation to stay in India by having be- 
come Christians, to undo, in the name of the holy 
and undivided Trinity, the baneful and far-spread 
heresy of Buddha! How much to be prayed for by 
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us, that India, instead of sending only material 
frankincense to the Church, as of old, might swell 
with the prayers of her children the incense of the 
prayers of the saints; and, turning away from the 
idolatry of man, who is Gop’s best work, might 
“worship Him who is Gop and Man, who drawcth 
all things unto Himself” (50). 


END OF THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 
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Nore (1.) page6. 

The words of Titus Bostr. c. Manich. i. 11, may be cited 
here: Av d@yvowav tig Tov moaypatwv dubécewo Kal THe 
Osiac CLouKioewo yvwoww éopadrpévny Kai BAdodnuov éav- 
TOl¢ imoaypartevoavTo, Ot adyvolav @Y yvwva eoogav, & 
Xeloov Eyvwoav 7) Hyvdouv, Kal O éhrovv, adnOéarevov 
atwoXéoavrec 7} mplv Cnrnaa. The great St. Athanasius 
(De Deer. S. N. § 24) points out a similar danger from 
heretical tendencies of an opposite character to those of 
Manes. “ESyoncfw év rotroe zac Aoyiopde owpariKde’ 
pavraciav re Tacne aicbhoewe UmeoPavtec, Kabaod 7H 
vores Kal “Ovw TH vy voouspEev Yiov ooc Tlaréoa tO yvij- 
civ, k.t.A. And soSt. Ephrem, ii. p. 80. e. ‘ Take thee 
heed, and make thee not an idol in thy prying search: take 
thee heed, nor shape thee in thine intellect thine own 
mind’s guess-work, nor let the offspring of thy thought in 
the True One’s offspring’s place get shapen in thy fan- 
tasy.” The passage of Butler, Anal. 1.1. p. 24, is almost 
too well known to be worth referring to. 


Note (2.) p. 339. 
Orig. c. Cels. iv. p. 208. Otk oida rHo xphamov Ecosse 
tp KéXow kal? nuov yoadort: waoadeiva Sdypa, ro\Aie 
Cedusvov Kav CoKovaone aTovElSewe, KATA TO duvatov TapacTn- 


, ef ¢ , vanes > ~ b) EN 3 N a if] ms an , 
GUGC, OTLOMLOLA AT ANKE El¢ TEAOCE EOTLY TWY UVHTWY TEPL- 
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odo, Kal KaTa TUE TEeTAypEvac avaKUKAHCEC avayKy Ta auTa 
ae Kal yeyovévar Kai sivar Kal toeaQar’ Orep éav 1) aAn- 
Gic, ro ip Hy aunpyra. He mentions a little further 
on, that this was the opinion of the Stoics, who, however, 
differed from the Indians, in believing that the same actions 
were re-performed in each cycle. That a truth was attested 
by the view of the latter is observed by St. Austin, c. Jul. 
Pel. iv. extr. in these words: “ Quis explicet omnia festi- 
nanter quibus gravatur jugum super filios Adam? Huyjus 
evidentia miserie gentium philosophos nihil de peccato 
primi hominis sive scientes sive credentes compulit dicere, 
ob aliqua scelera suscepta in vit’ superiore poenarum luen- 
darum caus’, nos esse natos et animos nostros corrupti- 
bilibus corporibus ... . tanquam vivos cum mortuis esse con- 
junctos.” And, in § 60, he says of Cicero’s expression, 
“homini inesse tanquam obrutum quondam ignem ingen 
et mentis,” “ Latebat eum cur esset grave Jugum super 
filios Adam.... quia sacris literis non eruditus ignorabat 


originale peccatum.” 


Nore (3.) p. 340. 


Aristot. Eth. N. vii. ver. fin. Tlovnpa 1) toe 7 Scope 
ueraPoAne, ov yao amAj ove amie. S. Athan. c. Ar. 1. 
51. Tov yevytov 7 pdate éoTi TpEeMTHy Kal Ol pev TapéPnoay, 
of Of rapijKovouy, WomED ELonTal’ 7} TE TOASLE AUTWY OUK EOTL 
Beata, adMAa TodXaKig EvdéxeTat TOV VOY ayalloy pera tauTa 
roérecOar Kai Etepov yevioba. S. Basil, Ep. vill. 2. Tlav 
iiytov, O TEpLypaTTiy EXEL THY Pvow KaL emikTyTOV EXEL THY 
MyLOTHTA, OUK avertesktov zott kaxiag. S. Austin, in Joann. 
i. § 8, “ Omnis creatura mutabilis.” See also c. Jul. Pel. 1. 
§ 37, in Note 11. 


Note (4.) p. 340. 


Butler, Sermons, p. 331. ‘ Liberty, in the writings of the 
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New Testament, for the most part signifies being delivered 
from the bondage of the ceremonial law; or of sin and the 
devil, which St. Paul calls ‘the glorious liberty of the children 
of Gop.’ Rom. vii. 21. This last 1s a progressive state ; 
and the perfection of it, whether attainable in this world or 
not, consists in that perfect love which St. John speaks of ; 
and which, as it implies an entire coincidence of our wills 
with the will of Gop, must be a state of the most absolute 
freedom in the most literal and proper sense.” 


Nore (5.) p. 341. 

S. Basil, Ep. elxxxix. § 6. ’Eav piav vohowper tiv évéo- 
yeav Ilatode te cat Yiov kai [Ivevparog ayiou pnoevi duapé- 
povoay Tt} TapaAXdooovoay, avayKyn TH TaUTOTHTL THe éevEo- 
yelac TO Hvwpévor Tie Piaewo cvrAAoyiGeoIa. In connection 
with this it may be not improperly observed, perhaps, that 
the eternally distinct personality of each Person of the most 
holy Trinity in Unity helps us one step towards conceiving 
a communion of saints without a destruction of idividu- 
ality. Our Lory (St. John xvi. 11. 21) prays that all His 
members may be one, as He and the Father are one. It 
may be argued by a person of a pantheistic cast from this, 
that if the Godhead is individual, then this implies that ad/ 
the saints will decome individual, 1. e. will lose the individu- 
ality they now have taken one by one. And it is fair to 
reply to this, that not only is every likeness of a creature or 
number of creatures to the Creator necessarily a very im- 
perfect likeness, but that the very mysteriousness of that 
unity, to which the Unity of the saints is compared, prevents 
our coming to any so definite determinations upon the 
nature of this last unity. It is not, of course, meant here 
to imply that personality and individuality are the same 
thing in the Most High; but merely to point out how 
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this text, even if it were the only one upon the subject, 
would not show that Scripture in the least countenanced 
the pantheistic notion of man’s individual soul being ab- 
sorbed ultimately into the Deity. As in Scripture men are 
said to be gods from the indwelling of Gop in them, so may 
many be said to be one from the presence of Him who hath 
called them and is One in them. ’AmédAXuTa 6 aodpoc TH 
tne Movddoce émidnpia, as St. Basil says, Hp. viii. 7. See 
also S. Athan. c. Ar. i. 17, &e. S. Aust. de Trin. iv. 12. 
S. Cyril, Thes. p. 118—123. The words of St. Hilary, De 
Trin. viii. p. 122, extr. “Per honorem datum Filio, et a 
Filio preestitum credentibus, omnes unum sunt,” will suggest 
much to the devout communicant upon the subject: ‘“ nam 
per sacramentum carnis et sanguinis naturalis communi- 
onis proprietas nobis indulgetur,” as St. Hilary presently 
observes. For as the Father and the Son are one in the 
Holy Ghost by nature, so are Christians by imitation one, 
owing to the gift of the Spirit, which m diverse ways 
operates in them love and peace. The individuality of 
Gop’s essence is set before them, not as that, in which they 
shall lose their own individuality, but as that, the oneness of 
whose nature they are to imitate by the unanimity of their 
own wills. The Fathers, as far as I know, are arguing 
against atheistic heresies when treating of this text: hence 
there is some difficulty in explaining it so as to obviate 
such a construction, as minds inclined to errors of an oppo- 
site cast may be induced, perhaps, to attempt to force upon 
it. For that there are such distinct classes of heresies 1s, 
I think, plain. See below, note, p. 396. 


Nore (6.) p. 342. 
Orig. c. Cels. iv. p. 169. “O réy Srwikov Oz0¢ ate copa 


, ¢/ \ c Geof N aD. eels ¢ c 
TUY XQAVWD, OTE LEV VEMOVIKOV EX El THY OAV OVGLAV, OTAV 7} 
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’ , a of bt SN - 4 > = ¢ % , 
ixmbowere 1), OTE O& ETL pépoug yiverat avTic, brav 1 CLaKdo- 
unotc’ ove’ yao OsdbvnvTal OvTOL TOavWout THY PuaLKY TOD 
Ocov Evvorav we TavTyn aPUdorov Kal ato Kai aauvvbérou 
kat advapérov. And St. Athanasius, after pointing out how 
Arius, by denying the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, implied that the creation might be destroyed and 
made again and again, observes: (c. Arian. iy. 13.) Tovro 
82 lowe ard TOV Stwikov brédaPe CraPeaovpévwy cvarér- 
NeoOa Kai waAW éxreivecGat TOv Oxov pera Tij¢ KTicEwWC Kal 
’ , , ‘ \ . , > OA , 
aveipwe mavecOar TO yap wAaTUVOpEvoy ad atEVvdTNTOCG 
mAariverat, Kal TO éxTElvOpevov, cuvectadpévov éexrelverat. 
Kal avTo pv gorl, TAgov O& OVOeV 7H TADOG Uropéva... Tavra 
ny: KaraPbevdduevoc av Tlic Elol TOV Ozov copa Kal wabnrov 
SEN 2 eee , “4 3 , “ , ~ 
avrov eoaywv. Th yao éore TAativecOa, 1 TaDo¢ Ted 7a- 
ruvouévou ; x.t.A. Heresies, like heathen errors, do not 
escape from making Gop material : and physical philosophy, 
when irreligious, seems at this day to be making great ap- 
proaches to the same debasing error. It may be useful to 
add, as bearing upon this, the following passage of Origen 
in Joan. Tr. xiil. § 21. "Edv azAobvareoov TovTwv (Tov Oso 
= 9 > - & + ~ , 
@wC eOTl, K. T. r.) AKOUOWLLED, unoev TEOM THC ALEEwC iT EOL- 
7 ef € ~ , (~) = Q Q , ¥ 
epyaCouevolr, Woa nyuiv EyEv copa Eival TOV Oeov, Tiva C 
es Ld = , b) ~ ~ > 
pag cuadéxerat aroma ToUTO Aéyovtac ov THY TOAAWY EaTLY 
sidévar’ OAlyou yao ClEtAhpact TEpl TIE TWY owpatwv pvaEewe 
Kail padiota Twv TO Adyou Kal TpOVvOiag KaTaKOGLOULEVWY. 
Pree TlaoedéEavro Of Ta amwavTwrTa TW AdYW a’TwY aroTa 
of OéXovtee eivar cpa TOV Ody, Gre pr) Cvvapevor avrifdrE- 
> 4 > i } = v4 > 
me tk Adyou évapyHe¢ Taptatapévorc. Tadra o€ gnu Kab 
imecalpecty tTwv TeumTiv AEeydvTwy sivae piolv Tapa Ta 
ororxyeta. The heathens had recourse to the belief in this 
subtle matter (eur pbac) as a mode of explaining physi- 
cally many difficulties in nature. Strabo (p. 1040) mentions 
it as believed to exist by the Greeks in common with the 
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Indians. Sce further Olearius on Philostr. V. T. m. 34. 
It was the kfsa of the Indians, and the quinta essentia of 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 


Norte (7.) p. d£2. 


It is a further illustration of the principles alluded to in 
the last note, that heretics shift sometimes into heresies 
apparently opposite from those they hold. Thus a likeness 
may be traced, not only between the Arians and the Stoics, 
but also between them and the Manicheans. See Athan. ec. 
Ar. ii. 11, 70. iii. 35, 50; and Mr. Newman’s note on 3, § 8. 
So also St. Austin points out the way in which Pelagians, 
though seemingly opposed to Manicheans, eventually prove 
to be supporting them: c. Jul. Pel.1. § 3, § 36, Ge. v. § 59, 
§ 64. vi. § 66. The Pelagians say : “‘ Non esse mala exorta 


9 


de bonis.” ‘ Quibus vocibus conficitur,” says St. Austin, 
‘non esse mala exorta, nisi de malis.” And as the dualist 
principles of the Manichees are but a short way removed 
from materialism, it is instructive to observe how Satan 
attempts to bring his children back towards a heathen 
creed, as well as heathen practice. Hunomius also, as St. 
Greg. Nyss. ii. p. 327, notices, ran very close upon thinking 
Gop to be material and discerptible : woixtAov ti yoijpa Kat 
cbvOcrov. On the whole, the power of rising above all that 
is material, to a conception (though feeble) of Gop as a 
Spirit, seems a Christian gift, and, as such, one of which 
the Fathers are continually exhorting their readers to a 
diligent use when contemplating the nature of Gop. 


Nore (8.) p. 343. 


Plato, Phileb. § 153. “Qe pa} piSouev tiv adjGeav, ovK 


v ~ ’ a , > Qo nN , # 
av mote TOVTO aAnOwe yiyvolTo Ov’ Gv yEevoueEvon Ely. 
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Nore (9.) p. 344. 


See Mr. Newman’s seventh University Sermon, p. 13-4. 


Note (10.) p. 345. 
Aristot. Soph. Elench. p. 175, b 9. ‘O ud’ exépou paciwe 
TapadoyiGopmevog Kal TovTO pu} aicJavdpevoc Kav avToe UP 


autou Toure 7aQou woAAGKtC. 


Nore (11.) p. 346. 


Didymus Alex., c. Manich. x. x1., writes as follows: Mye- 
¢€ , } ~ ~ 5 
gig 6& UTOAaDy Ort clon AoytkOv TOVHOwY ElpHKOTEC, OVEtAV 
\ Né ay XN 10 ¥ , ~ w= 
Tovnody Aé&youEV. oTlvy yao elon Kal yévy Kul TWY TOOAL- 
=a a" ¢c ? Ng oy ? , o ‘ 
OETIKWY UTADYOVTWY. AzyoLEV OUY clon oTovediou Eivat Ot- 
, ed a \ ‘ € ? \ , > vN 
KaLOV, OWHPOVA, PPOVIUOVY’? ETEL YAO 1 ApeTH YEVOE ELC ELON 
, 3 S 4 V4 \ ‘\ N 
uspiGopévy eig Ctxaloovyyv, owoocvvnyv, Kal Ta Aowra, 
avaykn TOV TOU Yévoug peEeTeXoVTA OTOVOUIOV, WOUVEL EVO 
givat TMV péeTEXYOLTWY THY KAT Eld0g ADETOV....KaVY TOLVUY 
wovnowy AoyiKwv elon éyouED, TOOMIPETIKMG TAVTAaG TOU 
¢ \ s ov ~ , ~~ , 2) , ~ s 
UTO Ta Elon TATA AgyuMEV Eivae TOLOVTOUE. aleve your Ta 
Ovduara Ta TOOELPNUEVA TOVNOG ovK ovotwy, aAAad mpoatweE- 
rik@y gor gupaviorixa. Td yap AraBodog dvopa ovK ov- 
ciav a\Ad mpoaipsowy SnAot adtixa yovv Kal ov “lobdav 
avOowrov dvra cLaBorov 6 Kvouog ov Ola THY Ovalav, ad\Aa 
Ola THY Tpoalocaty wvdpmacEn, Agywv TodG TaVTAG Apa TOUS 
\ i \ N b) V4 > > ~ > et S S 
uabytac cuvaoiOnav Kal Tov “lobdav év autote, Ouyt Touc 
SwdsKa pag eeAsSaunv; «.7.A. To this may be subjoined 
a passage from St. Austin, c. Jul. Pel. i. § 87. “51 quee- 
ratur qualis sit angelus vel homo male voluntatis, rec- 
tissime respondetur; Malus, magis accipiens qualitatis 
nomen ex voluntate mala quam ex natura bona. Quomiam 
natura est ipsa substantia, et bonitatis et malitne capax : 
bonitatis capax est participatione boni a quo facta est; ma- 
litiam vero non capit ex participatione mali, sed privatione 
boni, id est, non cum miscetur naturee quae aliquod malum 
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est, quia nulla natura, in quantum natura est, malum est ; 
sed cum deficit a natura, que summum atque incommuta- 
bile est bonum; propterea quia non de illA sed de nihilo 
facta est. Alioquin nec malum voluntatem habere posset, 
nisi mutabilis esset. Mutabilis porro natura non esset si 
de Deo esset, et non ab Illo de nihilo facta esset. Qua- 
propter bonorum auctor est Deus, dum auctor est natu- 
rarum : quarum spontaneus defectus a bono non indicat a 
quo factee sunt, sed unde factze sunt. Et hoc non est ali- 
quid, quoniam penitus nihil est ; et ideo non potest habere 
quod nihil est.” 


Note (12.) p. 347. 


A passage of St. Clement, not without several difficulties 
in it, was in my mind here. In his Stromatics, iv. § 90, 
p. 602, Potter, he writes as follows: Ei roivuv amwoAoyod- 

7 2) ~ , 4 \ \ , S “ ‘ 
pevog Tig autwy Aé~you KoAaGecOa piv TOY paptupa ola TAC 
~ ~ / S Q x 
TOO THACE THE évowpmaTWwoEWC apaoTiac, TOV KapTOV C2 TIE 
kata TOvee Tov lov woArTElac avOie aToAnPecOal, ovTW yap 
f N 4 ? >) land y 3 a 
duateray Bar THY Sloiknoty, wevsducla avTou si 2x mpovoiag 
, ¢ ? 58 ’ N \ N73 ~ Q , S at 
yiverat  avtamwddootc. Ei pév yap py ey tig Usiac droit 
GEWC, OlyeTal 1) Oikovoula TMV KaBapciwy Kal TémTwWKEY 7 
c 4 b) ~ b) oe , N / b) , 
uTdUeaig avroic. Ei O& eK TpOVOiag Ta KaUagola, ek TOOVOLAC 

\ ¢ 4 € , X b) AN > N ~ 3 
kai ai xoAdoag. “H wodvoia o& &i Kal aid Tov apxovTos, 
€ 7 ~~) by A > ol 4 ~ b>) , 
we pavat, kiveiaDa apxetat, ad éyxateoTwapn Talc ovolaic 
avy Kal Ti) TWY OVOLWY YyEvéoEL TOOG TOV THY GrAwY OsOd. 
x ¢} b) 4 3 ? ¢ ~ ») SN N “ ‘4 
Qv ovrwe éxdvTwv avayxn dpodoyety avtove 7} Tiv KéAaowv 

. 9 tO S } ~ id S , q 
jun Eival adtKOY,—kKal OlKaLOoTPayoUOLY Ol KaTacLKaZOVTEC Kal 
OWWKOVTEG TOVE papTUpac—i ek DeAparoe eveoryetoBar Tov 


Gov Kal Tove duwypode. 


Note (13.) p. 349. 


Sophocl. Antig. 582. Evdaiuovec, oiot kaxwy ayevotog 


aiwy’ ol¢ yap av oeioOn Oed0ev Séuog arac oveev édAsireL, 
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yeveag évt wADoc Eomov. The analogy from entailed evils 
in the natural world to an entailed curse on the moral, is 
often noticed by St. Austin aeauist the Pelagians. (See ce. 
Jul. Pel. mi. § 13. § 87. § 55. § 56. § 60. iv. § 5. v. § 51. 
vi. § 17. § 55. § 82.) One is quite as ‘itt Commuelie upon 
principles of reason, as the other. 


Note (14.) p. 349. 


Hippocr. de Morbo Sacer. p. 303, Foes. b. 48, speaking 
of a disease among the Scythians, says: "Aoyera: 0? Gaeo 
kat kar’ dAAa voohara Kata yévoc’ ci yao x Tov pAcypna- 
TwWoEoe PAEyLAaTWONG, Kat && yxoAWdeog yorAwdne yiverat, 
Kal &k dOivedeoc Peoees Kat 2k omAnvedeoe orAnvwone, 
ti kwAvet, OTOU TATHO Kat pT np EL ETO TOUTW 7M VOOTMATL, 
ToUTW Kal TOV ekydvuwn ExeoGal teva; And in his De Aére 
et Locis, p. 289, he notices instances of artificially obtained 
conformations becoming eventually hereditary. It is worth 
noticing here (what Hippocrates treats of at some length) 
the influence of climate in producing certain habits of mind 
and temper. Most men act by passion instead of acting 
by their better feelings ; and consequently bodily constitution 
and climate, which, with all, are temptations to act in par- 
ticular directions, with them become the causes of their be- 
coming what all are tempted to become. Others (as Plato, 
Rep. iv. 1]. Aristot. Polit. vn. 7, p. 1827. b. 20. Pliny, N 
H. 1. 80. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 131, sqq. Cicero, De Lege Aer. 
i. 35. De Rep. i. 4. Philo ap. Euseb. P. E. p. 398. Win- 
disch. p. 747—760.) have noticed this infiuence of climate, 
in the formation of national characters. Particular temp- 
tations to go wrong, forming, as they do, a part of the ex- 
ternal condition of man (see Butler, quoted above, p. 516) 
in this state of probation, are in part afforded by climate 
and constitution. And if the triumph in the one over its 
temptations be in any sense a reason for expecting its re- 
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newal, then in a similar manner, though in a weaker degree, 
may we expect the renewal of the other*. And for aught 
one sees, there 1s something sobering in the thought that 
the scenes of our present temptation should become those 
of our triumph or disgrace. Tlioreverv raya 2€ov ry duvaper 
tov Oeou kal rove Aifove dwviy adios cic EAeyxov TOV 
TaoaBeSnxdtrwv—to apply St. Basil’s words of the stone of 
witness set up by Joshua, de Sp. 8. xii. § 30. 


Nore (15.) p. 350. 


See Note 18. 5. Greg. Moral. xv. 57. “ Peccatum origi- 
nis a parentibus trahimus, et, nisi per gratiam baptismatis 
solvamur, etiam parentum peccata portamus: quia unum 
adhue videlicet cum illis sumus. Reddit ergo peccata pa- 
rentum in filios dum pro culpa parentis anima polluitur 
prohs. [it rursum non reddit parentum pecceata in filios ; 
quia cum ab originali culpa per baptismum hberamur, jam 
non parentum culpas, sed quas ipsi committimus, habemus.” 
St. Gregory's expression “ wnum cum ills sumus” may 
appear at first sight to favour rather than to discountenance 
the error noticed in the text. The real meaning of it is, | 
believe, not to be seen without recollecting, that, as there 1s 
one mystical body of Christ, so there 1s also one mystical body 
of Satan, with many members in it. The former is (so to 
speak) filled with the Holy Spirit, the latter by the evil 
spirit. The proof of the existence of such a body of sin 
can only be shown from a number of texts indirectly bearing 
upon it in Scripture, although the idea of 1t seems clearly 
imphed in the contrast drawn between partaking of the cup 
of the Lory and that of devils. Tichonius (ap. Austin. de 
D. Christiana, in. § 42. § 55,) in his famous rules of exe- 
gesis, notices this doctrine as one of the great principles 


1 Piorry, a French physician, has treated this subject and that of here- 
ditary disorders. I have not been able to obtain a sight of his books. 
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requisite for a right understanding of Seripture; and that 
St. Gregory held it, 1s plain from im. § 29. xin. § 38. It is 
also noticed by Vincent. Lirin. ¢. xxvi. Origen on Josh. xv. 
§ 5. S. Cyril in Hos. p. 106. ¢. S. Austin on Ps. Ixxii. § 16. 
Jerome in Esai. p. 127. Aretas in Apocal. p. 432. <A part 
of Origen’s words appear to me worth adding, for the 
thoughts they may suggest. “... Non est putandum quod 
unus fornicationis spiritus seducat eum qui, verbi gratia, in 
Britannus fornicatur et illum qui in India vel in aliis locis, 
neque unum esse ire spiritum qui diversis in locis diversos 
homines agitet: sed puto magis principem quidem fornica- 
tionis spiritum wnum esse, Iinnumera vero esse qui in hoc ei 
officio pareant ; et per singulos quosque homuines diversi spi- 
ritus sub eo principe militantes, ad hujuscemiodi eos peccata 
sollicitent. Simuliter et iracundize....et avaritiz unum 
esse principem, sic et superbie et ceeterarum malorum. [Ht 
ideo non unus principatus dicitur in contraris ab Apostolo, 
sed plures adversum quos pugnam sibi esse et nobis om- 
nibus scribit. Hsse tamen reor horum omnium principem 
velut eminentiorem quendam in nequitia et in scelere celsio- 
rem, qui totum mundum quem isti ad peccata singuli quique 
per peccatorum species pro parte sollicitant, solus velut 
omnium principum dux, et totius nefande militize magister 
exagitet.” On what occurs presently in the text, see Note 
30 to Dial. im. 


Nore (16.) p. 551. 


The doctrine implied in Ezek. xvni. has at first sight the 
appearance of contradicting that contained in [ixod. xx. 5. 
The two passages may be reconciled by considering the 
natural course of things as parallel to the supernatural, and 
in some degree an outstanding type of it. In the natural 
course of things the children of good parents have good 
put before them ; children of bad parents have bad put be- 
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fore them, ‘‘so that one is ready to think their difficulties 
and dangers are wholly made by the ill behaviour of others ” 
(Analogy, i. iv. p. 107): still these external advantages and 
disadvantages may be overcome, as well as any entailed 
blessing or curse, by the moral conduct of the children. In 
Exodus, then, the natural course (so to speak) of Gop’s 
love or justice is put before us; in Hizekiel the inter- 
ruptions to that course from man’s conduct, under the New 
Testament. See St. Aust. c. Jul. P. vi. 82. 


Nore (17.) p. 351. 


See Vish. Pur. bk. iv., towards the close. 


Note (18.) p. 352. 


St. Clement, Strom. 11. 113, quotes a writer who has the 
following remark: “Edy ri retopa dwe Gre ph éore 4) Puy) 
LOVOLEPHC, TH OF TWY TOOCAPTHMATWY Bia Ta THY xXELp6- 
vow yiverat wabn, wodpacw ov 7i}v TYXOVoaYy Eovow oF 

\ = > 7 , >] ? 3 ! BY 
pox Onoor TWV avlowmwy Aévewv, éB.acOnv, amyvexOnv, AKWY 
¥ N “4 >] 4 ~ _ = b , 
Edpaca, Ey [BovAdpevoe EVIOYNOA, THC TWY KAKWY ériuutac. 
AUTOS NYYNTAaMEVOS Kal OV payETapEVOG Talg TwY TOOGAPTY- 
uatwy Biac. For each man is but one person: see 8. 
Austin, de Trin. xv. § 42. “* Verum heee quando sunt in una 
persond, sicut est homo, potest nobis quisquam dicere, tria 
ista, memoria, intellectus, amor, mea sunt non sua; nec sibi 
sed mihi agunt quod agunt; immo, ego per illa,” Se. 


Note (19.) p. 352. 
Origen, c. Cels. p. 169. See Note 6. 


Note (20.) p. 352. 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. ix. 7. p. 1168, a 5. To sivat waow 


¢ \ \ 4 ’ \ eo > , \ ~ \ N 
ALOETOV Kal pirryrov. Eapev EvEeoyElu. TO Cav yao kal 


, 
WOATTELV. 
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Nor ma( Zit.) p. 352: 

The problem of (€y cat woAAa) unity and multiplicity 
occupied the attention of Indian and other Pantheists. If 
it is thereby meant to imply that the Deity is consub- 
stantial with his works, as the Indians held, (see Windisch. 
p. 1626.) it is of course a gross error. And it may be 
doubted if heathen philosophers ever entirely escaped from 
such a confusion. If, on the other hand, it 1s intended as 
a formula to express a belief that the universe is a system, 
not a congeries of unconnected parts, as Dionysius (7eot 
pioswe, ap. Euseb. P. E. p. 772) seems to imply he thought 
heathens to mean it, then of course it is admissible’. 


Nore (22.) p. 352. 

Butler, Analogy, p. 12. ‘“*Our whole nature leads us to 
ascribe all mora] perfection to Gop, and to deny all imper- 
fection of Him. And this will ever be a practical proof of 
His moral character to such as will consider what a practical 
proof is, because it is the voice of Gop speaking in us.” 
Gon’s justice being proved to us by other considerations, 
our ignorance is a sufficient account of any apparent con- 
tradictions to it. 


NOTE (23.) p. 353. 
St. Basil c. Manich. ap. Aust. c. Jul. Pel. i. §16. ‘Si 


evenisset malum ita ut non valeret ulterius a voluntate re- 
moverl; id est, quamvis accidisset, si ita accidisset, ut sepa- 


3 In consulting Christian writers, and especially the earlier ones, who 
claim parts of heathen systems as coinciding with the Christian system, 
care should be taken not to overrate the amount of resemblance claimed— 
not to forget the side upon which the resemblances are contemplated. 
Otherwise Christian writers may be represented as favouring things which 
they would have abhorred. This is, of course, doubly necessary when 
people dip into books, and do not read them through. 


Cc 
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rari ulterius a voluntate non valeret, merito dici posset sub- 
stantiale quidem malum non esse, sed ipsam substantiam 
sine malitié que accidit jam esse non posse. Si autem ac- 
cessit, et principium accessionis, non substantiam habuit sed 
voluntatem, facile potest malum a substantia separari, ut et 
subjecta voluntati substantia munda possit per omnia pos- 
sideri, ita ut nullins mali vel signa remaneant.” 


Note (24.) p. 353. 

Vish. Pur. v. 33, p. 596. “That which I am, thou art ; 
and that also is this world with its gods, demons and man- 
kind. Men contemplate distinctions because they are 
stupefied by ignorance.” ‘ That’ became a name for the 
Supreme Being. “The pronoun ‘ tat’ thus emphatically used 
is understood to intend the Supreme Being, according to 
the doctrines of the Vedanta ; when manifested by Creation, 
he is the entity ‘sat,’ while forms, being mere illusion, are 
non-entity.” Colebrooke, i. p. 33. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 33 e, 
mentions something of the kind among the Egyptians, and 
the Jews also used ANY as a name of the Messiah. It has 
been a question whether the Cabbalists were Pantheists, 
and I have endeavoured in different parts of this book to 
notice any points of resemblance, which I happened to be 
led to, between the two. See Dr. Mill on the Pantheistic 
Theory, &c. p. 151, &c. Molitor, perhaps, is not very 
distinct upon the point—whether the Cabbalists held a 
theory of which Pantheism was the corruption, or whether 
they imported Pantheism into their actually existing tradi- 
tive system. 


Nore (25.) p. 353. 
Vish. Pur. p. 210. “ Arduous penances for great sins, 


trifling ones for minor offences, have been propounded by 
Swyambhuva and others; but reliance upon Crishna is far 
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better than any such expiatory acts, as religious austerity 
or the like. Let any one who repents of the sin of which 
he may have been culpable have recourse to this best of all 
explations, remembrance of Hari: by addressing his thoughts 
to Narayana at dawn, at night, at sunset, and mid-day, a 
man shall be quickly cleansed from all guilt; the whole 
heap of worldly sorrows is dispersed by meditating upon 
Hari,” &c. A doctrine very pleasing to human indolence 
this! but the mark of what the Vish. Purana itself admits 
(p. 622) to be the corrupt age. 


Note (26.) p. 359. 

Aristot. Top. vi. 4. AnAov bre ovx éotoréov Oia THY EKao- 

, 3 \ M C4 € ~ VA 4 

TOG yuwoluwréowy, aAAd iad TOV aTABS yrwoluwtéowy’ [d- 
vw Yao Gv ovTwe Ei¢ Kai 6 aUTOC boLoMOe asl yévolTO. lowe 62 
\ Se = if > A = , Ud b) ») N M 
kai TO aTAWS YvwWommov Ov TO TAaGL yvuwoUdy zoTLV, GAAG TO 
~ SS: , A , ? \ N\ 
TOTG EU OlaKELMevOLG THY OLavoltayv, Kalldreo Kat TO 
aTAWSG wylevov TO TOlg ev EXovot TO copa. This con- 
tains the principle on which the remarks in the text are 
based ; history and common life alike attest the truth of it. 


NOTE (27. )ap. 359. 

Aristotle (Met. p. 1009, b 34) observes of those philo- 
sophers who deny the existence of truth apart from each 
man’s own conception of it, Et of uadiota TO évdeyopuevov 
adnbic iwpaxdree (ovrot & eioiv of padtora CyTovvTEec avTo 
Kal giAovyTEc) ovTOL ToLabTac EyovoL Tac Odfac Kal Tara 
anodatvovrat wept Tice aAnBeiac, THE ovK aEtov abupijoat 
Tove pirocodgely éyyeinouvrac’ where we see also that he 
makes a Jove of the truth a condition for attaining it. Al- 
lusion is presently made to the words of 8. Aust. de C. D. 
v. x. ‘ Male vivitur, si de Deo non bene creditur.” 


Norte (28.) p. 361. 


Aristot. Eth. Nic. vi. 12. Ad mpooéyen tov gumeiowy 
Gre 2 
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\ I N , ~ > s ai 4 N 
Kat ToeasuTéowy 1] POOVIMWY TALC AVATOOELKTOLC paceol Kal 
4 ’ s o~ b) , a \ \ \ of 3 me 
Oofaic OUX YTTOV TWV amoost&ewv ova yap TO EXELV EK TYC 


Zumeplac dupa dpwoty dpJwe. 


Nore (29.) p. 361. 


Tert. Preescr. i. “ Ad hoe sunt hereses, ut fides habendo 
tentationem habeat etiam probationem.” Compare the 
Analogy, ii. 6. p. 317. 


Nore (30.) p. 361. 


Butler, Anal. i. v. fin. p. 149. ‘It is not impossible that 
men’s showing and making manifest what is in their heart, 
what their real character is, may have respect to a future 
life in ways and manners which we are not acquainted with ; 
particularly it may be a means, for the Author of Nature 
does not appear to do any thing without means, of their 
being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of its 
being known to the creation by way of example, that they 
are thus disposed of.” And Origen c. Cels. vin. p. 398, 
notices that the object of judgments, such as plagues, Wc., 
is, Iv’ of piv Kal év rote Tovobroic evaseic pévovTEc, Kal 

~ A , \ , = \ 4 
Unda“wc YLYVvOmEVOL XELMOUVE PAVEOOL TEWC TOLC Hy (3Aérove 
avTwv Tiy e&lv aopatoic Kai veaToic Ozataic yévwrvTa. ot 
S évavriwg piv draxeluevor, KAém@TOVTEC 6: THY THe Kakiac 
lrfoctev, tAeyxXOévtec Vd TOV aUUPaLVOYTWY OTOIOL Etat, 

’ , ig = G if] = ‘ Onn ~ (re? er ’ 
QAUTOL TE EAUTWVY GUVULOUYUWOL Kat ONAOL TOLC (iv OUTWC OVO- 
wacw) Ocaraic yévwvra. Plato also thought the wicked 
who were not improved by the purgation he held them to 
undergo in a future state, were made examples of. Tlapa- 
Selypata aTeXvMg avNpTHMEvouc éEkél EV "Avoou év Tw Seopw- 

, ~ > A ~ 104 b) a , f) ? . 
THPLY TOLG GAEL TWY AOLKWY agikvoupévolc Usauata kat vov- 


Oeriyara. Gorg. § 171. Theet. § 86. 
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Nove (31.) p. 362. 

Hil. in Ps. exvii. Beth. p. 849. ‘‘ Novimus neque mar- 
garitas ante porcos projiciendas esse neque sanctum canibus 
dare oportere. [rgo intelligimus queedam nos cordis nostri 
secreto continere, que divulgata inexpiabilis peccati culpam 
comparabunt. ” 


Nore (382.) p. 363. 


Id. de Trin. viii. p. 121. “ Habet non tam veniam quam 
preemium ignorare quod credis.” St. Cyprian, Ep. 1. will offer 
an illustration of what follows: his words are (Ipist. 1.) : 
‘“Ut ipse quam plurimis vite prioris errombus implicitus 
tenebar, quibus exul me posse non crederem, sic vitils ad- 
herentibus obsecundans eram et desperatione meliorum 
malis meis veluti jam propriis ac vernaculis offavebam. Sed 
postquam unde genitalis auxilio, superioris evi labe detersa, 
in expiatum pectus serenum ac purum desuper se lumen 
infudit: postquam ccelitus Spiritu hausto in novum me 
hominem nativitas secunda reparavit, mirum in modum pro- 
tinus confirmare se dubia, patere clausa, lucere tenebrosa, 
facultatem dare, quod prius difficile videbatur,” &c. Of 
course, ordinary Christians may not expect all that was con- 
ferred upon one designed to be a saint, yet that this sort of 
thing in its degree happens now in adult baptisms, where 
duly prepared for, no doubt will probably be entertained. 


NoTE (33.) p. 363. 


The operation of the three Persons at the creation was 
often noticed of old. Thus St. Basil de Sp. S. xvi., quoting 
Ps. xxxill. 6. Tola trolvuy vosic tov mootascovta Kupwor, 
rov Onpioupyovrvta Adyov, TO otepeovy Flveipta. See Cyril 


c. Nest. p. 100. a. St. Austin in loc. &c. 
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Note (34.) p. 364. 

In a note to the Vishnu Purana, p. 7, Professor Wilson 
quotes the Markandeya as saying, “‘ As the primal, all-per- 
vading spirit is distinguished by attributes in creation and 
the rest, so he obtains the denomination of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. In the capacity of Brahma he creates the worlds ; 
in that of Rudra, he destroys them. In that of Vishnu he 
is quiescent. ‘These are the Avasthas (lit. hypostases) 
of the self-born: Brahmi is the quality of activity ; Rudra 
that of darkness ; Vishnu, the lord of the world, 1s good- 
ness: so, therefore, the three gods are the three qualities. 
They are ever combined with and dependent upon one 
another: they are never for an instant separate; they 
never quit each other.” 


NotE (35.) p. 304. 

The heresy alluded to is that of the Sabellians. A heresy 
of this kind is noticed by Origen in S. Joan. Tr. x. § 21, 
who speaks of people that make the Father and the Son 
one, ov pdvov ovcia adda Kal vroKepévy TYYXavovTAC 
aupotépove KaTa Tivag émuwoiag dtapdpove ov KaTa viT0- 
oracw AéyeoOar Tatépa cai Yidv. St. Athanasius also, c. 
Ay. iv. 2, 25, speaks of their making Son a mere name or 
quality of Gop. And St. Basil, Ep. 210, § 3, speaks of 
their calling the Holy Trinity év mpaypu woAvTpdowm7oy, 
and so making Gop to consist of one Person only, and 
thereby also implying a denial of the Incarnation. He 
adds, in § 5, Ev yap eidévac ypn, bTt WomEp O TO KOLVOY THC 
ovolac pi) Guodoyav sic woAvOelay éxrinta, OUTWE O TO LOLa- 
Cov twv vrocrdcewy pry didode éi¢ TOY ’lovdaiouoy v7o- 
@éoera. The Sabellians thus denied a Trinity altogether. 
See St. Austin, de Trin. vu. 9. 


Norr (86.) p. 504. 
S. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 34. Hoppbpie por Adrwvoe exribe- 
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mevog Odfav axol Tolwv virocTdcEwy Tv TOU Osiov tovEd- 
Oeiv ovolav, eivar O& TOV piv avwratw Oxdv Tayaldv’ per 
avrov O&, Kal Cebtepov Tov Onutovpydv' tpitoy 88 Kal Tv 
Tov Kdopou Wuxi’ aype yao Wuyiie tiv Oecryra mTo0td- 
Oeiv. See the note of Professor Wilson, referred to in 
Note 34. The Chinese had some of the closest approxi- 
mations to the truth among them. See Windisch. p. 404, 
&c. Schmitt Uroffenbar, p. 184, &c.: at p. 188 he quotes 
a text of Lao-tseu: ‘* Tao is one in nature; the first begat 
the second, both brought forth the third: the three made 
all things.” And so among the Americans, three things 
were worshipped without an image, although G. di Vega 
says, (Com. Real. cap. xxi. p. 100,) it 1s false to consider 
them as supposed by the Americans themselves to be a 
trinity in unity. The Greeks and Romans will also furnish 
instances of trine divisions or names of the deity—all which 
are witnesses, more or less clumsy, of some antecedent be- 
lief, existing probably in its purest ‘state amongst the Jews. 
A systematic treatment of the Gentile traditions on this 
subject would form a curious and useful book: but it pro- 
bably could not be done without more accurate knowledge of 
the ancient Jewish belief upon the subject, than we possess : 
and certainly not without exact and scientific knowledge of. 
the Christian doctrine. Compare Note 45. 


NoTE (87.) p. 364. 
Athan. c. Ar. i. 17. Ei yap otk aidiwe obvectiy 6 Adyoc 
tw Ilarot, ovx Ear 1 Tplac atdiog’ a\Aa povacg pév iv 


7 > a sS 4 th f 
TOOTEDGYV, EK mpooabiKne Oé YEYVOvVEV VOTEOOV TOLAC. 


Note (388.) p. 364. 
Bull, cited by Dr. Routh ad Hippol. p. 87. ‘ Scilicet 


Domino triplicem natiyitatem ct filationem attribuerunt 
veteres. Prima est, qua ut Aoyoc ex mente Patris ab 
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eterno natus fuit. Ex hac nativitate perfecta hypostasis 
divina extitit': nec ipsi quicquam postea accessit, sed potius 
ceeteree nativitates suyxara(jacec fuerunt, sive condescen- 
siones Filii Dei. Altera nempe nativitas est, qua 6 Adyoc 
a Deo Patre, apud quem, quum nihil adhuc preter Deum 
existeret adeoque ab eterno fuerat, car’ évépyeray exivit, et 
tanquam ex utero ejus prodiit, seque dimisit ad condenda uni- 
versa.” Athan. c. Ar. il. 64. Kar’ apyny piv dnuoupyov 6 
Adyog ta xTiopara cvyKkarapéByKe TOLG yevynTolc, tva YEvéo- 
Oar ravra dvvnfp, x.A., where the rest of Bishop Bull’s 
statement is confirmed. So, too, S. Ephrem adv. Scerut. 11. 
p. 58. “Thou wert minished when Thou didst create ; for 
from that majesty didst Thou come down to lowliness ; for 
the creation were not possible, unless through conde- 
scension (As}.5031)* Thou hadst come to stablish it. Con- 
descension did He first put on, that He might be Creator: 
and how could He create unless He could condescend !” 
This is the doctrine of the zpoéXevore, on which see further 
in Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. i. 2, 5. i. 8, 7. Dr. Routh ad 
Hippol. p. 83. Vallars. ad Jer. c. Ruff. 11.9; and compare 
Mr. Newman’s Athanasius, p. 278. 


Nore (89.) p. 365. 
Thus Origen says of the Stoies, c. Cels. p. 324. Aujxe 7 


>] “\ SUAS ‘4 ~ ad A 4 3 “3) > \¢ \ 
eTlGKOT?] Kal  TOOVOLA TOV OeoU dia TavtTwy aA ovy we TO 
Tov Brwikwv Treva’ Kal TavTa pev TEPlEXE TA TAOVOOUPEVA 
& , \ aN 2 N ’ ¢ Cod Oo: , 

 wpdvota Kal TEepieiAndev avTAa, OVX WO TWA OE TEDLEXOV 

, ey N ~ Pf 9 ‘ ,- ; ONG ¢ , 

Teplével, OTL Kal GWUa ETL TO TEpLEXOMEVOY' AAA we Avvaic 
Ocla Kal mepuetAnpvia ta Tepteydueva. And Tertull. c. Prax. 
xvi. “In Deo omnis locus, non ipse in loco.” 8S. Clem. 


4 The same view of doctrine is contained here as in St. Athanasius, 
although the Syriac language cannot express it as exactly as the Greek. I 


may observe that the words cpixpurGeic and pewOeig are used by St. Metho- 
dius, Conv. V. viii. 11., in a similar way to what St. Ephrem uses the word a 
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Strom. i. § 6, p. 431, Pott. Ovw tv yvddy 7) toTw 6 Oevc, 
aXN wreodvw Kal TéTOV Kal XOOvOU Kai THE THY yeyovdTwY 
iduornroe. Hil. de Trin. viii. p. 128. “ Deus immense vir- 
tutis vivens potestas, quee nusquam non adsit nec desit 
usquam, Se omnem per sua edocet, et sua non aliud quam 
Se esse significat, ut ubi sua insint Ipse esse intelligatur ; 
non autem corporali modo cum alicubi insit, non et ubique 
esse credatur, cum per sua in omnibus esse non desinat, non 
aliud autem sint quam quod est Ipse que sua sunt.” In 
Ps. exxxvili. p. 1107, b. Athan. de Deer. x1.; and Mr. 
Newman’s note; c. Arian. i. 23. Austin, de Trin. vi. § 8. 
Cyril, c. Nest. p. 12. e. Greg. Mor. xvi. 38, &e. 


Nore (40.) p. 365. 

The Deity is represented in Manu 1. as becoming a body, 
and separating different classes from different parts of him- 
self. See Windisch. p. 524, p. 636. ‘This scems to be the 
Purusha of the Indians, and the W271) OTN of the Cabba- 
lists. 


Nore (41.) p. 365. 


S. Hil. de Trin. iii. p. 24. “‘ Manifestato nomine Patris 
hominibus hoe postulat, Sed quo nomine? Numquid nomen 
Dei ignorabatur? Hoc Moyses de rubo audivit, hoc Gene- 
sis in exordio creati orbis nunciavit, hoc lex exposuit, pro- 
phetze preetulerunt, homines in his mundi operibus sense- 
runt, gentes etiam mentiendo veneratw sunt. Non ergo igno- 
rabatur Dei nomen, sed Deus plane ignorabatur; nam 
Deum nemo noscit nisi confiteatur et Patrem, Patrem Uni- 
geniti Filii, et Filium non de portione, aut dilatione aut 
emissione, sed ex eo natum inenarrabiliter,” Wc. 


Note (42.) p. 567. 
Basil, Serm. xvi. § 4. Tlovioa yap kakeivy 7 BAaopnpia 


~ Va NS AS / 
roy PbpEly TA TWAVTE ETLYELPOVVTWY KUL EV TO UTOKELMEVOY e- 
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yovrwv Tlatépa cai Yidv xcai aycov Ilvevya, tooonyootac i 
dtapooovoag TW Evi TOdypare erepynpitecBa. Tlovnpa 1 acé- 
Bea kal pevKTy ovyx irrov Twv avopotov sivat Kar ovata 


\ aN ~ ~ ~ ~ \ \ , 
Tov Yiov rou Gzod, TH Oe kai [laret BAacPnpobyrwv. 


Note (48.) p. 367. 


Oco7roreiy T)v Sapka 1s an expression often used of Christ. 
See Athan. ii. 48. So Origen, c. Cels. ni. p. 136, says, Té 
Oynrov Avro’ oopa.... zig Osdv peraPeSnxévae. Hilary 
de Trin. 1x. p. 154. “ Christus peccati nostri corpus assu- 
mens totus jam Deo vivit, naturze nostree societate in com- 
munionem Divine immortalitatis unita.” And so St. Aust. 
de Trin. xiii. 18, f. xiv. 24. S. Cyril, c. Nest. p. 50, d. Se. 
Of Crishna see the Vishnu Purana, p. 612. 


Norte (44.) p. 367. 


The Nestorians, by refusing to allow that the human 
nature of Christ never had any existence separate from the 
Godhead, thereby implied that in Christ Gop dwelt in a 
human being, but was not one Person in two Natures. But 
as Gop dwelleth in the saints, this was to make Christ to 
be as one of them, and not above His fellows. Hence He 
night, as St. Cyril urges, c. Nest. p. 26, 27, have been often 
incarnate. See also pp. 97, 98. 102,103. His body saw no 
corruption, and therefore He needeth not to take any other 
body; but a It he received gifts for men (Heb. Dnp? 
DIN MN), and by It evermore sustaineth them, ever- 
more making intercession for them; and in that same body 
which they pierced through shall every eye behold Him 
when He cometh to judgment. 


Note (45.) p. 367. 
Athan. de Inearn. § 41, has a passage to this effect. The 
following 1s a portion of it: Et rw Kéouq rouror emiPatvew 


| 
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x. 3? AN. SEEN th i] , , ‘A y 3 > 
Kal EV ONW auTOvV Yvwpl EaUaL WOET EL, WPETOL AVY KaL EV av- 
Q , , = 9 ‘ b) , Q N e \ ) ~ = 

OWTlVy GWuaTL auTOV ETIpaivEecUaL Kal UvTU aUTOUV TOUTO 
% ~ 4 N ~ ~ 
owrifeaba Kai éveoyetv. Méooe yao tov ravtbe Kal TO TOV 
> Q a. 5) \ , a Ko N 4 3 ‘ b) yd 
AVUNWT WV E0Tl yevod KaL & TO PEoOOoe AMT OETEC EGTLV Opyavoav 
>’ om 3 A QA ~ ?- ~ 
auTou yivecOa Tpog THv THC Gedry7T0Cc YVUWo, ATOTWTATOV 


A 7 \ > ~ ? , ~ 
av &lr KaL él 6Aovu TOU KOOMOU yvwotlecbar TOUTOD. 


Note (46.) p. 367. 
e eee oO” / ~ 
Origen, c. Cels. iil. p. 135, extr. “Iotwoav of éycadodv- 
¢ e\ ‘ , \ , 3 ~ a 
tec, Ore Ov piv vouiZomev Kat wemelopeba aoynGev civar 
~~ oy 3 
Ocbv kat Yidv Oeov, ovtTog 6 avToAdyoe Eori Kai 7 avTo- 
a4 See cl > Ati ‘ ‘ Ot Q ‘ ’ ~ ~ ‘ 
cogia Kai 7) avtoaAjGaa’ ro 6? Uvntov avrov owpa kal 
‘ 3 Q , b) 4 = w SS — \ > oem ) , 
THY avOpwrivny ev avtw Wuyiy, TH TOOG EKEtVO OV pdvOY 
P , AAAG Pe eee me ase ee. \ , ba 
ko.vwvia adda xal evwoee Kai avakpacel Ta péyiaTa paper 
r , aN rea 9 Q (g ? b) 
ToocEAnpéval, Kal Tig exeivou UeiornToc¢ KEKOLVWYNKOTA EC 
3 ~ 
Ozdv peraPc3nxéva. “Edy oé ti¢ woookdaTy Kal Teol Tov 
~ CS a o~ ~ 
cupatoc autou tau? ayuov Agyovtwy, EtloTHGaTW TOTG UTO 
¢ ~ ~ 3 
EAAjvev Aeyouévore, TEPL TI TH idly Adyw aTotov VAn¢ 


Va 3 , Cee e N 1 b) ~ 
TOLOTHTAG AUPLOKOMEVYC, OTOLAC O Onploupyoc [ob ETAL AUT) 


=| 


? N # N \ , 2, , 

epirifévar, Kat woAAdKic Tag piv Tootépac amotWeuévne 
koetTT7Ovac TE Kal Crapdpove avadapPavetang. S. Cyril also, 
ce. Jul. p. 66, speaks as follows: ‘Hyete ayévnrov ovra 
\ a ~ ? ? 3 , ae 4 
tov tov Osov Adyov ouvuTapxEW avayKaiwg Tw PVoarTt 
OuicxupiZoucla, cat evuTapyxew piv Adtm wooeAOety 68 yev- 
vat@¢g & Adrov. “O o€ yetig TiAdtwvog evosoeTsiac 

, 3 \ > ? \ icy , Q 3 ? 
cuviyoooe aKofpyne ayévvyTov piv sival pyot Tov avwrTaTw 
Ordv, EvuTav yey 6, Kal & avrou yevynGijvac xal poe Vetv 
TovG TaD aUTOU yEyOVdTUG, Ta TavTa KUKWY Kal UY \EWN', 
Kal TO aKoMpvec ELC Ocomriav Tov pydEevog aSiwoac Adyou' 
where the pantheistic theory of creation 1s contrasted with 
the Christian doctrine of the coming forth of the eternally 
subsistent Son to Creation. 
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Norr (47.) p. 368. 


The denial of reality of our blessed Lorn’s body formed 
a part of the system of several pantheistic’ heretics, as the 
Gnostics, Docetz, Manichzeans, and others. See Fabri- 
cius, as cited by Dr. Routh ad Hippol. p. 89. 


Note (48.) p. 369. 


The degree of knowledge which the Jews possessed of 
the Trinity is a subject upon which one finds it difficult to 
state any thing with precision. One great reason of this 1s, 
that we possess definite gifts inward and outward, which 
enable us to receive it, and see into it to a certain extent, 
for the absence of which gifts it is scarcely possible by any 
powers of abstraction to make proper allowance. Recol- 
lecting, however, what was said above (p. 322) of the gift 
of the Spirit, as that to which patriarchs and others did in 
part ultimately attain, we shall be disposed to think that 
they, at least, could not have wanted the inward gilt, re- 
quisite for such insight into the mystery, as man is capable 
of. And they who try to live holily, are perhaps, after all, 
the only persons that have such insight at any time; the 
patriarchs are vouchers for the existence of other, hidden, 
saints in their time, much as great doctors of the Church 
are also. Wisdom pours forth doctrine now, as she did 
prophecy then, (Ecclus. xxiv. 33.) developing the divine 
mysteries more and more to worthy men, till the Day of 
the Loxp. 

If this, then, be true, the only remaining question will be 


5 It had struck a very intimate friend (to whom I am indebted for several 
valuable hints when composing this work) as well as myself, that all here- 
sies are either atheistic or pantheistic in their tendencies. Of the latter 
tendency are those mentioned above ; of the former, Arianism, Socinianism, 
Rationalism, &e. By this, of course, it is not meant to imply that they never 


converge, though at first of seemingly opposite tendencies. 
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what evidence is there that there was any tradition putting 
such doctrine before them of old time; for that there was 
an explanative tradition has been, I trust, shown above. 
Here, then, I will give a brief sketch of what the evidence 
is for believing that the Jews held the doctrine of the 
Trinity in some sense, referring to Allix’s Judgment of 
the Jewish Church, &c., for further information upon the 
subject. 

1. We find no hint in the New Testament that what our 
Lorp said of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost offended 
the Jews, as implying a plurality of Persons in the Godhead. 
Neither does it seem that any doctrines but those of the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist were really stumbling- 
blocks to them. 

2. We find in Philo, and also in the Apocrypha, approxi- 
mations to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and espe- 
cially to the belief of the second Person in the Trinity. 

3. We find the Chaldee Paraphrasts frequently intro- 
ducing the name, the Word of Gop, for that of JEHovan, 
which imphes their knowledge also of the same truth. 

4, There are a number of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, which religious minds could not have failed to put 
together and compare, so as to arrive in part at the truth. 
For all we know of earlier Jewish books proves them to 
have had great powers of combining texts with a view to 
arrive at conclusions. Using, then, the tradition ® of their 
Church as a rule, they might, by diligent reading of Scrip- 
ture, find out much. 

If, then, I may venture to give my own opinion upon a 
matter where I acknowledge there 1s some difference among 
the Fathers, I should do it in the words of Origen, in Josh. 


6 Comp. S. Athan. c. Arian. iii, 28. Tov oxomov rig cab’ nag Tov¢g 
Xptoriavote miorewe AGBwpEv Kai ToUTW WOTED KAaVOVL XONOUpEVOL TpOG- 


EXWHMEV, WE EiTEY O ATOOTOADE TH Avayvwce THC BeomvEVaTOU yoagie. 
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iii. 2. “ Arbitror... quod et illi priores qui per legem age- 
bantur, contigerint quidem scientiam Trinitatis, non tamen 
integre et perfecte, sed ex parte ; deerat enim illis in Trini- 
tate etiam Dei Unigeniti Incarnationem cognoscere,” &c. 
And it is plain that the ignorance of the Incarnation, as a 
thing actually realized, must have had a very great influence 
on the rest of their belief; for nothing puts before us in so 
strong a light the distinction of Persons as this doctrine 


does. 


Note (49.) p. 370. 

S. Ephr. ii. p. 444, says, Manes drew his doctrine from 
India; as does Epiphanius, Heres. Ixvi. 1. Others, as 
Archel. Casch. lii. iti. (who, however, mentions Buddha as 
connected with the origin of it,) ec. Aust. c. F. Manet. xu. 
45, &c., say he drew from Persia. But as Persia and India 
were countries in intercourse with each other, as we learn 
from Philostratus (above, p. 70), the two accounts may 


probably be reconciled. 


Note (50.) p. 371. 


The last words are the concluding words of Windisch- 
mann’s book. It is worth noticing, that Apollonius of 
Tyana and Manes seem both to have drawn from India. 
It was from India, also, that Buddhist missionaries came to 
intercept the Chinese when they sent an embassy to inquire 
after the dawn of Christianity. This is, I think, noticed by 
Schlegel, in his Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE IV. 


GLOSSARY. 


N. B. This Glossary is intended merely to furnish such 
an idea of the words used in it, as is sufficient to make the 
argument intelligible. 


Acuyruta, the unfallen, a name of Vishnu, 285, 287. 

AutnsA, abstinence from injury to animals—one of the 
chief virtues with the Hindus, 30, 172. 

AnorArri, a day and night of Brahm4, consisting of an 
enormous period of years, after which all creatures were 
absorbed, 341. 

AMRITA, nectar, 230. 

BraumacuArr, a young Brahman in a state of pupillage, 
14. 

CuanpAta, an outcast, a man of the lowest grade, 257, 
988,289. 

CHHANDAS, metre, intonation, 20. 

Cunanpocya, an Upanishad, 4. ¢. 

CrisHNa, an incarnation or avatara of Vishnu, 367. 

DevanAcant, the Sanscrit alphabet, IS. 

Duarma, religious and moral duty, 154. 

Ganesa, the deity of wisdom, son of Siva, 7. 

Gorama, a famous logician, 49, 154, 263. 

GrinasHTHa, a householder (see Sannyasi), 20. 
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Guru, a spiritual preceptor, 14. 

Hart, a name of Vishnu. © 

Iswara, the Lord, a name applied to the Supreme Being, 
A. 

KAtxi, a terrific goddess, called also Durga, the wife of 
Siva, 45. 

Katryuca, the age of wickedness, 159. 

Kapa, a period of 4,520,000,000 years (see Ahoratri), 46, 
185, 287. 

KanApa, the founder of a sceptical or rationalistic school 

_ of philosophy, 154. 

KarmMa-MimMAnsA, the same as the Pirva-mim. (See Mi- 
mansa. ) 

Manas, mens, mind, 284. 

MANaAva-DHARMA-SASTRA, the book of the law of Manu, 
D. 

Manu, the legislator, 12. 

Manwanrara, the duration of a Manu; each Manu is 
supposed to reign during 306,720,000 years, 355. 

MimAnsA, an interpretative philosophy, consisting of two 
parts: the Parva-mimansa, relative to moral duties ; and 
the Uttaramim., relating to the theory of being, &c., 
nearly identical with the Vedanta, 4. 

Murecucuua, a barbarian, 186. 

Mount, a sage endowed with more or less of divinity, or 
attaining to it by penance, &e., 4. 

NArepa, a son of Brahma, inventor of the lute, 15. 

NyAya, logical philosophy, 4. 

ParamMAtMA, supreme spirit, whether as self-existent, or as 
constituting man’s nobler part, 284, 285. 

PrapuHAna, crude matter, 45. 

Prakriti, matter, 284. 

PrasApa, grace; influence proceeding from the Deity and 
calming the mind for devotion, &c., 10, 154. 
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Prranas, sacred books later, but now more reverenced, 
than the Vedas, 45. 

Purusua, Brahma as prolatus, tpopopixoc, the imaginary 
first man out of whom the different classes had their 
origin, 20. 

Rasayucea, the third great period, the age of passion or 
rage. 

Ricu. See Veda. 

SanuiT, a collection of the hymns, properly of the Veda, 
42, 

SANKHYA, the opposite of the Mimansaé system ; a reason- 
ing system, rejecting revelations, We., 4. 

SannyAsi, a Brahman, who having passed through ‘the 
three grades of brahmachim, Grihastha, and V4na- 
prastha, abandons all worldly affections and possessions, 
143. 

SATYAKALPA, the period of mnocence, 31. 

Satyayuca, the age of innocence or truth, 355. 

Siva (see Note 34 to Dial. iv.), a name or quality of Gop, 
336. 

Soma, the moon; also the moon-plant, the Asclepias acida, 
or Sarcostema viminalis, 280. 

SrAppuHa, a funeral oblation to deceased ancestors, ‘‘ offer- 
ings of the dead,” 45. 

Sruti, a name for the Vedas, 19. 

Stpras, the lowest of the four great castes, 182, 185, 18+. 

Strya, the sun, whether as visible, or as illuminating the 
mind, 6. 

SwaYAMVARAM, the ceremony of choosing a husband, 165. 

Tamoyuea, the age of darkness, 355. 

Tapas, penance, 143. 

Upanisuapbs, certain scientific portions of the Veda, the 
same as the Vedanta: there are several of them, 20. 

Vaisya, a man of the mercantile caste, 49. 


pd 
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VA.LMIKI, a great poet, author of the Ramayana, &c., 12. 

VepAnta, a philosophy which treated the metaphysical 
portions of the Vedas systematically, 4. 

Vepas (the), the scripture of the Hindus divided into four 
parts, three of which only are mentioned in Manu, the 
Rich, Yajur, and Sama, leaving out the Atharva, which 
is thought to be more recent. 

VEDANTISTS, 262, 284. 

VigsnANA, discrimination, the power of seeing the unreality 
of such notions as matter, individual, &c., 285, 336. See 
p- 319, Note 49. 

Vina, the lute, 15. 

VisHNu-sERMA, author of the Hitopadesa, 5. 

VyrAsa, ‘the compiler’ of the Vedas, and some say of other 
books, 8. 

XuatTriyas, the second or military caste, 185. 

Yavanas, Greeks probably of Bactria ; also used for other 
foreigners, and sometimes spelt Javanas; the same word 
as the Javan of Hebrew and Syriac. 

YocanrpRA, the principle or goddess of delusion, 333. 

Yoet, an ascetic, devoted to mystical contemplation, 284. 


THE END. 
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